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CHAPTER    I. 

It  is  a  vain  attempt 
To  bind  th'  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treaties  ; 

These,  they  elude  a  thousand  specious  ways  ; 
Or,  if  they  cannot  find  a  fair  pretext, 
They  blush  not  in  the  face  of  heaven  to  break  them. 

Thomson. 

La  rancune  de  la  mediocrity  est  implacable. 

La  Duchesse  iVAhrantes. 

It  is  now  requisite  to  revert  to  that  epoch  in 
our  story,  when  Albert^  taking  a  melancholy 
farewell  of  his  betrothed,  hastened  from  Vienna 
to  join  his  regiment  stationed  in  Italy,  little 
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suspecting  that  the  precipitation  of  his  depar- 
ture was^  in  truth,  the  result  of  his  father^s 
narrow-minded  combinations. 

Impelled  by  motives  of  personal  dislike,  and 
guided  by  the  policy  of  his  wife,  Count  Rosen- 
dahl  had  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  se- 
parating the  lovers ;  depending  on  the  contin- 
gencies of  time  and  protracted  absence  to 
effect  the  completion  of  his  views,  by  breaking 
off  an  engagement,  to  which  he  became  more 
averse  as  the  family  of  von  Lindenberg  ap- 
peared less  prosperous. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  entered  upon 
his  brilliant  career,  Albert  felt  a  distaste  for 
a  profession,  the  duties  of  which  had  severed 
him  from  Ella.  Glory  ceased  to  captivate 
when  he  found  the  pursuit  incompatible  with 
his  happiness ;  and  he  languished  for  the  yet 
distant  period  that  he  hoped  might  restore  him 
to  the  presence  of  her  whom  he  had  loved 
from  childhood ;  whose  graceful  developement 


he  had  watched  with  tender  expectancy ;  whose 
dawning  virtues  and  budding  beauty  had 
awakened  his  admiration ;  the  being  in  whose 
society  he  had  luxuriated,  whose  innocence  he 
had  cherished,  and  whose  maiden  confidence  he 
had  gained.  Rosendahl  possessed  the  ardour 
without  the  instabiUty  of  youth ;  he  was  not 
a  character  to  find  in  change  of  scene,  reUef 
from  the  sorrows  of  the  heart,  or  to  derive 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  friends  from  the 
acquisition  of  mere  acquaintance.  The  plea- 
sures of  travel  could  not  obliterate  the  remem- 
brance of  home ;  and  the  aspect  of  new  beauty 
could  not  erase  the  impression  of  early  love. 
The  noisy  gaieties  of  a  garrison,  the  joyous 
meetings  and  brilliant  convivialities  of  his  mi- 
litary comrades,  possessed  few  charms  for  him ; 
and  even  Italy,  the  land  of  poetry  and  loveliness, 
was  to  him  a  desert. 

Ella's  correspondence  alone  threw  a  cheering 
light  on  the  gloom  which,  to  Albert,  appeared 
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to  surround  every  object,    and  pervade  every 
scene.      He    lived   as   it   were   from  post   to 
post;  the  letter  of  to-day  only  sufficing  until 
to-morrow  brought  its  successor.     These  pre- 
cious epistles  were  indeed  types  of  their  wri- 
ter;   elegant,  yet    simple — sprightly,    yet    re- 
fined— intellectual,  yet  affectionate — animated, 
yet  tender — modest,  but  confidential; — and  as 
he   fondly  perused  the  diminutive  characters, 
which,  at  every  turn,  seemed  to  convey  her  soul 
to  his  ;  busy  fancy  pourtrayed  her  in  a   beauti- 
ful  attitude    of   attention,   bending   over   the 
small   ebony    desk    containing    the   innocent 
treasure  of  her  heart;    her   heightened  colour 
betraying  .the  consciousness  of  her  occupation ; 
whilst  her   taper  fingers  moved  rapidly  on  the 
glossy  paper,   tracing  the  artless  testimony  of 
her  love. 

Thus  his  imagination  pictured  forth  the  dis- 
tant form  of  the  adored  one,  whilst  every  suc- 
ceeding  letter  brought  with  it  a  conviction  of 
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her  constancy,  and  the  strength  of  her  own  at- 
tachment. 

Nor  was  de  Florville  forgotten.  All  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  his  disposition  assumed  a  more 
seductive  aspect,  as  a  frequent  correspondence 
developed  more  fully  the  comprehensive  genius 
and  captivating  resources  of  his  mind.  It  is  a 
singular,  but  well-founded  observation,  that 
persons  may  be  acquainted,  even  intimate,  for 
a  number  of  years,  yet  remain  comparatively 
ignorant  of  each  other's  characters ;  whereas  a 
very  short  epistolary  intercourse  gives  the 
greatest  insight  into  the  real  powers  and  senti- 
ments of  the  individual. 

The  Chevalier  has  already  been  described  as 
speaking  well ;  but  he  certainly  wrote  better. 
Although  the  mute  eloquence  of  his  letters  was 
divested  of  the  fascination  of  look  and  gesture 
which  so  materially  assisted  his  conversation, — 
adding  point  and  expression  to  the  most  simple 
phrases, — yet  his   correspondence  possessed  a 
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peculiar  charm  in  itself.    With  a  degree  of  can- 
dour, (which  is   to  be  regretted  did  not  extend 
further^  de  Florville,  on  the  night  preceding 
their  separation,  had  revealed  the  secret  of  his 
name.     The  effect  this  disclosure  produced  on 
Rosendahl  was  rather  favourable,  as  it  imparted 
a  stronger  interest  to  the  vague  projects  con- 
nected with  the  mysterious  mission,   and  gave 
a  higher  colouring  to  the  enthusiastic  language 
which  already   elicited  a   species  of  undefined 
admiration    and   adherence.      These    feelings 
were  further  enhanced  by  the  perusal  of  Las 
Cases'  Memoirs.     De  Florville   had   conceded 
the  volumes   to  the  importunities   of  Albert, 
who    read    them    with    avidity.    Every   page 
seemed  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  subject 
of  Napoleon,  which  produced  the  effect  of  rais- 
ing the  Chevalier  still  more  in  his  estimation ; 
at  the  same  time  effectually  dazzling  Albert's 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  dangerous  politi- 
cal tendency  of  de  Florville's  opinions,  and  the 
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consequences  which  might  be  apprehended 
from   their   result. 

Tired  of  Italy,  tired  of  himself,  Albert 
passed  his  time  in  a  state  of  constant  restless- 
ness. The  day  which  did  not  bring  tidings 
from  Vienna  was  blotted  from  the  calendar  of 
his  memory.  He  had  already  been  absent 
some  weeks,  and  he  began  to  imagine  the  com- 
munication between  himself  and  his  friends 
became  less  frequent.  Impatient  of  delay,  he 
grew  uneasy  as  the  period  which  usually 
elapsed  between  the  reception  of  letters  ex- 
tended itself  beyond  the  usual  limits. 

Meanwhile,  Count  Rosendahl,  on  the  very  first 
intimation  of  von  Lindenberg's  reverses,  had 
travelled  with  all  possible  celerity.  Determined 
to  impart  these  tidings  personally  to  his  son, 
his  movements  had  been  so  expeditious,  that 
the  news  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  had  not 
transpired  beyond  the  diplomatic  coterie  ;  and 
he    felt  the   more    certain   of  being   able   to 
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enforce  his  parental  injunction,  as  Albert  would 
be  the  less  prepared  to  offer  opposition.  The 
fall  of  the  Baron  filled  the  elder  Rosendahl 
with  petty  triumph,  and  nourished  the  very 
worst  passions  of  his  nature :  affording  him, 
at  the  same  time,  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  dissolving  the  existing  compact  between 
the  families,  and  leaving  the  affianced  lovers  to 
the  struggle  of  fidelity,  or  the  alternative  of 
disobedience. 

The  interview  between  the  father  and  son 
was  replete  with  bitterness.  The  angry  feel- 
ings of  each  party  were  called  forth ;  the  habi- 
tual deference  of  the  one  gave  way  before  the 
obduracy  of  the  other,  and  Albert,  fired  with 
indignation,  forgot  his  duty  in  the  remembrance 
of  his  love.  Grief,  surprise,  mortification,  and 
regret,  for  some  time  deprived  him  of  utter- 
ance, as  the  Count  rapidly  detailed  the 
circumstances  in  which  von  Lindenberg 
was    involved  ;     but   as   he     announced    his 
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formal  prohibition  of  future  correspondence 
with  Ella  3  the  storm  of  feeling  knew  no 
bounds.  With  kindhng  eye  and  pale  cheeky 
Albert  heard  the  noble  and  virtuous  Baron 
stigmatized  and  vilified  ;  he  heard  the  de- 
cision which  at  once  struck  at  the  roots  of  his 
dearest  hopes,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to 
stem  the  adverse  torrent. 

"  Von  Lindenberg  is  falsely  accused  !''  cried 
he ;  "  the  interests  of  Austria  are  dear  to  him, 
— ^perhaps  dearer  than  to  yourself." 

"  Facts,  sir,  are  not  to  be  upset  by  the  as- 
surances of  friendship,"  exclaimed  his  father. 
'^  It  is  notorious  that  the  Holy  Alliance  has 
been  betrayed.  Von  Lindenberg,  and  the  ad- 
venturer de  Florville  were  leagued  together, 
and  were  ready  to  place  the  Duke  de 
Reichstadt  on  the  throne  of  France." 

"  Assertions  are  not  proofs,"  returned  Al- 
bert calmly. 

"  No  further  proof  is  required,'^  rephed  the 
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Count.  '^  Father  Clement  detected  the  whole 
plot.  The  disaflfected  French  had  deputed 
de  Florville,  or  Las  Cases^  (more  properly,) 
to  negotiate  the  business.  Von  Lindenberg 
was  bought  over.'* 

"  Bought !"  echoed  Albert.  "  Were  an 
angel  to  make  that  statement,  I  would  disbe- 
lieve it.  Von  Lindenberg  has  been  the  victim 
of  circumstances." 

"  Circumstances !"  repeated  the  Count ; 
"  circumstances  which  his  own  treachery  must 
have  combined.  Do  you  not  understand,  weak 
boy,  that  the  adventurer,  Las  Cases,  gained  ad- 
mission to  Schoenbrunn,  through  the  Baron's 
instrumentality  ?  Is  not  that  a  proof  of  guilt  ?" 
"  No,''  thundered  the  youth.  "  If  Las  Cases 
penetrated  into  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt's  pre- 
sence, I  only  regret  that  the  object  of  the  in- 
terview has  been  frustrated." 

"  Have  you  lost  your  reason,  sir  ?"  observed 
the  Count. 
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"  You  have  said  enough  to  deprive  me  of 
it^"  sullenly  replied  Albert.  "  But  think  not 
that  your  authority,  powerful  as  it  may  be, 
shall  compel  me  to  relinquish  Ella.  No — I  will 
not  deceive  you^ — she  is  mine — she  shall  be 
mine.      Your  fiat  cannot  disunite  our  hearts." 

"  I  can  rend  them  asunder,"  shouted  the 
father. 

"  You  may  break,  but  you  cannot  bend  — 
you  may  throw  down  the  edifice,  yet  the  green 
ivy  will  cling  with  the  hardihood  of  affection  to 
the  prostrate  ruins.  You  may  wrench  the  steel 
from  the  loadstone ;  but  the  power  of  attrac- 
tion, the  mysterious  sympathy,  will  remain  un- 
diminished. You  may  destroy  the  tabernacle  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  love  will  survive  the  desolation 
which  has  swept  away  the  altar." 

"  Wild  dreamer  1"  exclaimed  the  elder  Ro- 
sendahl;  "  who  has  embued  you  with  such  exag- 
gerated theories  ?" 

"  None !  these  sentiments  are  inspired  by  a 
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sense  of  honour — of  devotion.  I  am  pledged 
to  Mademoiselle  von  Lindenberg,  and  you  do 
not  possess  the  power  of  disuniting  us." 

"  Hear  me,  Albert !  the  daughter  of  a  dema- 
gogue shall  not  enter  my  family.  Von  Linden- 
berg is  ruined.  In  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
he  would  have  surrendered  Austria — all  Eu- 
rope— to  the  horrors  of  revolution.  Ambition 
was  his  passion — power  was  his  object — a 
second  Robespierre '^ 

"  Forbear  !'^  interposed  Albert ;  "  these  as- 
sertions are  despicable  as  the  source  from 
whence  they  originally  emanate.  Like  the 
noxious  vapour  that  dissolves  in  dew  when  ex- 
posed to  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  so  these  tran- 
sient clouds  must  disperse  when  subjected 
to   the  test  of  truth." 

"  Do  you  cast  a  suspicion  upon  the  ve- 
racity of  your  father/'  cried  he  with  bitter- 
ness. 

"  No— but   I   doubt    his    creduhty.     What 
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are  the  proofs  you  bring  forward  ?  The  en- 
trance of  a  Frenchman — the  young  Las  Cases — 
into  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn?  And  does 
the  daring  spirit  of  an  adventurous  individual 
prove  that  von  Lindenberg  betrayed  his  coun- 
try, or  even  was  accessary  to  the  scheme? 
Might  not  the  Chevalier  have  recourse  to  a 
thousand  subterfuges,  without  even  the  know- 
ledge, much  less  the  sanction,  of  the  Baron  ?" 

"  These  are  idle  words.  Von  Lindenberg 
is  dismissed  from  the  imperial  cabinet.  Dis- 
grace implies  guilt,  and  as  the  court  have  with- 
drawn their  countenance,  so  have  I  withdrawn 
mine.'' 

"  It  is  rather  our  duty  to  befriend  him.  I 
am  the  real  offender  ^  for  I  first  introduced  Las 
Cases.^' 

"  Albert,"  interrupted  his  father,  dreading 
the  possibility  of  his  son^s  being  implicated  in 
the  political  speculations  of  the  Chevaher, 
"  you   have  hitherto   obeyed  my  injunctions ; 
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until  the  present  hour,  I  never  had  cause  to 
question  your  duty.  Do  not  allow  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  moment  to  cancel  the  whole 
tenor  of  your  past  life.  Von  Lindenberg  must 
defend  and  clear  his  own  conduct.  The  intri- 
cacies and  expediencies  of  the  imperial  cabinet 
are  not  to  be  controlled  by  you  or  me.  The 
Baron  is  superseded,  and  Las  Cases  driven 
from  the  empire." 

"  However  unimportant  my  testimony  may 
be  in  your  opinion/^  said  Albert,  "  its  insig- 
nificance does  not  warrant  my  suppressing  the 
fact,  not  only  of  my  intimacy  with  the  Che- 
valier, my  correspondence  with  liim,  but  my 
i  n  strum  entality — ' ' 

"  Hear  me,  I  command  you  V  interrupted 
the  Count,  pale  with  mingled  anger  and  alarm. 
"  The  fact  of  your  having  introduced  Las 
Cases  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Vienna  is 
perfectly  notorious ;  also  that  the  Duchess  of 
Montpellier,  (with  a  want  of  discretion  which 
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surprises  me^)  furnislied  him  with  a  letter  to 
you  ;  but  the  circumstance  of  your  acquain- 
tance and  friendship  with  the  Chevaher  does 
not  acquit  yon  Lindenberg  of  a  simple  charge. 
The  supposition  is  folly. '^ 

Albert  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Yet  the  truth  must  be  heard/'  cried  he. 
*^  1  am  still  more  deeply  involved  than — '' 

"  You !"  echoed  the  Count  starting  back ; 
^'  my  son,  the  dupe,  the  agent  of  a  foreign 
cabal?" 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other/'  returned 
he  mth  dignity ;  ^'  but  I  am  the  friend  of  Las 
Cases.  Interested  in  the  adventure — strongly 
imbued  with  admiration  for  the  memory  of 
Napoleon — a  portion  of  the  sentiment  excited 
by  the  greatness  of  the  father  naturally  ex- 
tended itself  in  favour  of  the  son.  I  gradually 
participated  in  the  views  of  the  Chevalier^  and 
entertained  hopes  of  their  success.  Opinions 
are  free — mine  have  long  been  emancipated 
from  aU  prejudice." 
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"  You  grieve  me  !"  returned  the  Count  in  a 
subdued  tone ;  "  you  alarm  my  paternal  soli- 
citude. I  was  not  aware  that  these  dangerous 
principles  of  innovation  had  taken  such  deep 
root.  To  think  that  my  son,  my  eldest  son, 
should  prove   a   recreant  to  his   race." 

'^  You  strangely  mistake  the  true  character 
of  patriotism  if  you  imagine  that  it  consists 
in  imposing  shackles  upon  other  nations.  To 
allow  the  French  to  select  their  own  rulers 
and  forms  of  government,  does  not  prevent 
our  reverence  for  the  gracious  Monarch  who 
reigns  over  us,  or  our  obedience  to  the  wise 
laws  by  which  we  are  governed.^' 

"  Remember  that  you  are  an  Austrian,"  ob- 
served the  elder  Rosendahl,  in  a  tone  of  admo- 
nition. "  The  circumstance  of  your  mother's 
origin  cannot  possibly  bias  your  notions.  You 
have  neither  lived  in  France,  nor  received  a 
French  education.  In  one  sense  you  might 
be  considered  my  only  child  -,  your  future  ad- 
vancement depends  upon  your  allegiance  to  the 
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government  that  protects  and  employs  you. 
The  wild  heroics  you  just  now  uttered  will 
neither  gain  promotion  nor  forward  my  inte- 
rests at  court." 

'^  I  care  not  for  my  own  prospects.  I  have 
but  one  object  the  rest  are  secondary,"  inter- 
rupted Albert. 

"  At  least,  sir,  I  must  command  your  si- 
lence," exclaimed  the  Count.  "  Your  obedi- 
ence is  a  matter  of  future  consideration.  Allow 
me  to  apprize  you  that  these  indiscreet  obser- 
vations are  not  calculated  to  serve  von  Linden- 
berg.  As  you  seem  indiflPerent  to  your  own 
prospects  and  to  mine,  perhaps  you  may  not 
wish  to  do  him  further  injury  by  an  injudicious 
display  of  seditious  opinions.  I  cannot  now 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  love-sick  boy  ;  but 
I  am  not  weak  or  base  enough  to  sacrifice  our 
personal  welfare  to  your  chimerical  ideas,  which 
may  lead  to  your  dismissal  from  the  army,  and 
cause  my  ultimate  disappointment  in   the  at- 
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tainment  of  a  situation  at  courts — the  promise 
of  which  I  received  through  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  my  wife/' 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  precipitate  you  from 
the  courtly  elevation  which  you  hope  to  attain. 
I  ask  nothing  but  individual  freedom.'^ 

"  At  least,  Albert,  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  acknowledge,  that  your  projected  union  with 
Mademoiselle  von  Lindenberg  never  met  my 
cordial  approbation.  I  rather  yielded  to  your 
supplications  than  consented  to  an  alliance 
which  promised  so  little  advantage  to  our  fa- 
mily. It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  I  forbid  the 
marriage,  and  withdraw  my  countenance  and 
consent  from  a  connexion  that  can  only  involve 
us  in  the  tottering  ruins  of  a  decayed  house. 
Albert,  you  must  rehnquish  all  thoughts  of 
EUa.'^ 

"  Never  !"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  Very  well,  sir.  I  must  premise  that  any 
farther  correspondence  or  communication  with 
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von  Lindenberg  will  be  at  your  peril.  I  have 
already  written  to  apprize  the  Baron  of  our 
altered  position;  explaining  my  feelings  and 
views^  with  as  much  delicacy  and  tact  as  the  na- 
ture of  events  would  admit." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  *'  ejaculated  Albert, 
"  what  have  you  done  ? — But  no,  you  cannot 
injure  us.  Our  constancy — our  devotion  shall 
triumph  over  every  obstacle.  You,  sir,  have 
thought  fit  to  write  to  the  Baron,  and  I  shall  fol- 
low your  example.  Ella  is  mine  :  no  power  but 
her  will  can  divide  us ;  no  command  but  hers 
shall  annihilate  my  fondest  hopes.  The  hour 
of  adversity  has  struck.  Von  Lindenberg  is 
calumniated,  oppressed,  and  impoverished. 
Shall  the  hand  that  was  to  have  claimed  Ella  in 
holy  wedlock,  point  the  dart  of  unkindness  ? 
Shall  I  wound  the  breast  on  which  I  hoped 
to  recline  ?'.^ 

^^  I  know  not  if  you  are  aware  that  an  insur- 
rection is   apprehended  in  this  countr}\     The 
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principles  which  you  have  just  now  so  strenu- 
ously advocated  are  daily  gaining  ground  ;  the 
result  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Your  regi- 
ment is  expected  to  act  decisively,  on  the  very 
first  intimation  of  popular  commotion.  As  an 
officer,  (and  I  hope  a  man  of  honour,)  you  can- 
not quit  the  corps  to  which  you  belong.  I  trust 
you  will  distinguish  yourself  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, and  that,  whatever  latitude  you  may  have 
allowed  your  thoughts,  at  least  your  arm  will 
be  nerv^ed  in  the  cause  of  our  imperial  master, 
and  you  will  defend  our  eagles  from  the  frantic 
attacks  of  an  infuriated  mob." 

"  Father,  I  am  no  changeling.  I  will  rally 
round  the  national  standard.  Fear  not — your 
son  knows  his  duty." 

"  It  is  well !  Remember,  all  leave  of  ab- 
sence is  peremptorily  interdicted  for  the  pre- 
sent. You  cannot  desert  your  post  under  any 
plea  whatsoever.  I  do  not,  therefore,  appeal 
to  your  obedience — I  do  not  entreat  or  menace 
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you — my  blessing  and  my  malediction  may  be 
alike  indifferent.     I  hold  out  no  flattering  de- 
lusions.    I  treat  you  merely  as   a  subordinate 
officer.      You  understand   me — any   wild    at- 
tempt to  visit  Ereinfels — any  romantic  plans  of 
elopement,  or  of  a  clandestine  marriage — will  not 
only  bring  with  it  destruction  to  your  hopes  as 
my  heir,  but  will  utterly  frustrate  your   mili- 
tary career.      You  cannot  absent  yourself  from 
your  corps  without  personal   disgrace.      I  re- 
peat  that  the  portionless    daughter  of  a  dis- 
placed minister  shall  never  be  mine.  " 
The  father  and  son  parted — in  anger. 
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CHAPTER     II. 

Of  all  afflictions  taught  a  lover  yet, 
'Tis  sure  the  hardest  science  to  forget. 

Pope's  Eloisn, 

J'ai  tout  perdue  ;  delire — ^jouissance — 

*  *  • 

Douce  erreur — consolante  esperance, — 
J'ai  tout  perdue — I'amour  seul  est  reste. 

Chevalier  de  Parny. 

Distracted  with  mingled  sentiments  of 
sorrow,  disappointment,  and  indignation,  Al- 
bert Rosendahl  could  not  subdue  a  feeling  of 
remorse,  as  he  pondered  over  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  the  dismissal  of  von  Linden- 
berg  ;   and   however  he  niight  endeavour    to 
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buoy  up  his  imagination  with  enthusiastic 
dreams,  and  groundless  hopes  for  the  future,  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  introduction 
of  de  Florville,  and  his  own  imprudent  con- 
duct, had  greatly  contributed  to  produce  con- 
sequences alike  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Baron,  and  destructive  to  his  own  individual 
felicity. 

Fearing  that  the  slightest  delay  might  oc- 
casion the  most  distressing  results,  he  wrote 
forthwith  to  von  Lindenberg.  His  letter  was 
the  transcript  of  his  soul.  It  contained  a  re- 
newal of  his  vows,  and  reiterated  assurances  of 
unalterable  love  and  unshaken  fidelity.  As  he 
glanced  over  the  closely  written  pages,  he  felt 
that  they  did  not  contain  a  tithe  of  the  sen- 
timents which  suggested  themselves  to  his 
mind.  A  thousand  times  he  was  tempted  to 
throw  down  his  pen,  and  in  defiance  of  com- 
mon prudence  and  military  discipline,  fly  to 
share  the  destiny  of  Ella,  and  the  adversity  of 
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her  parents.  The  high  strung  feelings  of  a 
soldier  alone  opposed  the  wishes  of  his  heart ; 
and  as  he  submitted  to  the  stern  dictates  of 
reason^  he  mentally  resolved  on  seizing  the 
first  interval  of  repose,  to  absent  himself  from 
his  regiment,  and  claim  his  promised  bride  in 
person.  After  describing,  in  his  letter  to  von 
Lindenberg,  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  his  po- 
sition, he  proceeded  thus . 

"  Do  not  cast  me  from  you.  What  my 
father  may  have  written  in  his  precipitation  I 
know  not.  Allow  me  to  plead  my  own  affec- 
tions, and  solicit  that  indulgence  which  never 
was  withheld  by  von  Lindenberg.  Let  me 
hope  the  time  may  yet  arrive  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  my  pro- 
fession, and  claim  the  only  desired  boon  this 
life  can  afford — the  hand  of  my  beloved  Ella. 
— On  one  theme  I  cannot  remain  silent:  I 
allude  to  the  brave  Las  Cases,  whom  I  first 
introduced  to  your  domestic  circle.     He  was 
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formed  to  charm  and  interest  all  who  knew 
him.  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  your  own 
judgment  on  the  subject.  His  self-devotion  in 
a  cause  in  which  his  family  had  already  sacri- 
ficed so  much,  won  my  esteem,  my  sympathy. 
I  admired,  I  respected  the  friend  that  fate  had 
thrown  in  my  path.  As  approaching  day  melts 
softly  through  the  dim  twilight  of  morning,  so 
did  his  opinions,  views,  and  projects  unfold 
themselves  to  my  observation.  Months  elapsed 
ere  the  whole  complication  of  his  character 
was  unravelled;  and  the  truth  did  not  flash 
upon  me  until  I  was  able  to  sustain  its  bril- 
liancy without  shrinking.  I  completely  par- 
ticipated in  his  speculation.  Nor  were  these 
new  subjects  of  inquiry  to  me :  liberalism,  that 
unknown  element  of  an  Austrian  mind,  had 
slowly  penetrated  my  breast,  which  warmed 
and  expanded  in  the  genial  glow;  and  if  my 
sentiments  did  not  attain  the  wild  enthusiasm 
which  distinguished  his — if  I  fell  short  of  his 
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exalted  notions— still  I  believed  that  the  fetters 
of  despotism  had  been  drawn  too  tightly  round 
the  lacerated  limbs  of  tortured  Europe,  and  I 
longed  to  witness  the  struggle  which  would 
produce  her  emancipation.  Freedom  of  opi- 
nion, freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  election, 
above  all  liberty  of  conscience,  are  indis- 
pensable to  all,  at  the  present  advanced 
stage  of  civilization.  The  days  of  barbarism, 
of  priestcraft,  and  of  feudal  power  and  glory 
have  passed  away.  The  ever  active  genius  of 
discovery,  which  found  a  new  world,  and  creat- 
ed another  medium  of  language,  could  no 
longer  be  pent  up  within  the  bounds  of  narrow 
policy,  or  be  controled  by  monastic  superstition. 
France  has  already  tasted  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge. The  crimes,  the  virtues,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  martyrdom  of  1793  opened  the  flood- 
gates ;  and  the  sweeping  torrent  of  revolution 
and  democracy  inundated  the  country.  But 
fearful  as  the  convulsion  had  been,  which  burst 
the  strong  barriers  of  prejudice  asunder,  and 
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snapped  the  chain  of  thought;  which  under- 
mined the  church  that  had  stood  the  storm 
and  wreck  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  sprinkled 
the  kingly  diadem  and  the  royal  purple  with 
the  blood  of  princes; — that  fearful  crisis  passed 
away,  and  another  era  opened — a  vista  of  hope 
and  security  to  the  newly  acquired  right  of  a 
regenerated  people.  The  rising  glory  of  Na- 
poleon shed,  lustre  on  the  epoch.  France, 
purified  from  the  ashes  of  destruction,  raised 
her  imperial  head  in  the  centre  of  coalesced 
Europe.  Fifteen  years  of  conquest,  of  national 
prosperity,  were  annihilated  at  Waterloo ;  and 
the  Bourbons  returned,  to  impose  a  hateful 
yoke  on  the  necks  of  a  nation,  yet  glowing 
with  recollections  of  victory,  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence. 

All  this  I  felt  the  more  keenly,  as  Las 
Cases  added  the  narrative  of  his  personal  ex- 
perience to  my  slowly  acquired  store  of  in- 
formation.    I  could  not  remain  a    cold   or  an 
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inattentive  listener.  I  naturally  became  his  con- 
fidant as  I  became  his  friend. 

With  respect  to  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt,  it 
was  impossible  to  entertain  sanguine  expecta- 
tions.   The  youth  was  enervated,  and  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind  were  early  cramped  and  warped 
by  education.     He  was  not  the  person  to  raise 
the  standard  of  liberty — to  reorganize  the  scat- 
tered elements  of  la  grande  armee — to  remodel 
the   institutions    of  France  —  to    protect    the 
dearly  bought  privileges   of  freedom.     But  I 
revered  the  sentiment  of  personal  attachment 
which  actuated  Las  Cases  ;   and  through  my 
instrumentality  Ella  was  probably  induced  to 
assist  his  adventurous  projects.     Therefore,  it 
is  /alone  whom  you  should  condemn.  Deeply, 
oh  most  deeply,  do  I  regret  the  consequences. 
But  there  is  still  one  being  whose  destiny  is 
far  more  deplorable  than  yours.     Von  Linden- 
berg,  you  have  only  lost  rank — power — fortune 
— and  the  favour  of  a  monarch  : — /  have  lost 
...,Ella!" 
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We  will  omit  the  sequel  of  Albert's  epistle 
to  the  Baron,  and  content  ourselves  with  a 
short  extract  from  his  note  to  Ella. 

"  I  am  miserable — but  I  do  not  yet  despair: 
that  were  not  possible,  while  I  retain  a  por- 
tion of  the  heart  which  I  consider  mine — for 
ever.  My  father  opposes  our  union — but  he 
will — he  shall  relent.  Our  constancy,  our  per- 
severance, must  eventually  propitiate  him. 
We  are  young,  and  we  have  hope.  When  first 
we  met,  you  were  a  sportive  child,  and  I  a 
mere  stripling.  Our  love  has  been  the  growth 
of  years;  it  has  formed  a  part  and  parcel  of 
ourselves ;  and  the  bonds  that  unite  us  cannot 
be  severed  by  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  parental 
ambition  and  authority.  Can  the  sweet  flower 
that  has  entwined  its  delicate  fibres  round  my 
heart  be  uprooted  by  the  events  of  a  day  ? 
Let  them  not  divide  us,  love !  remember  the 
hours  of  innocent  and  confiding  happiness  we 
have  passed  together.  Memory  must  be  my 
advocate.    Think  of  me — of  my  devoted  affec- 
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tion — and  send  a  token  of  your  constancy  in 
return.'' 

These  letters  were  intrusted  to  a  faithful 
servant,  who  had  lived  with  Albert  from  boy- 
hood, and  on  whose  attachment  he  placed  full 
rehance. 

Many  days  necessarily  elapsed  ere  the  mes- 
senger could  possibly  return  from  Ereinfels. 
During  this  weary  interval  Albert  endured  the 
torture  of  suspense,  in  all  its  endless  variety ; 
doubt,  hope,  fear,  and  despondency,  alternately 
assailing  him; — to  which  succeeded  the  wretched 
conviction  that  Ella  was  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

At  length  his  emissary  came  back,  bringing 
no  letter  from  von  Lindenberg ;  but  he  placed 
a  box  before  his  master,  which,  on  being 
opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  desk  which 
Albert  well  remembered  having  given  to  his 
betrothed ;  also  an  accumulation  of  other  tri- 
fling souvenirs, — new  years  and  birth  day  of- 
ferings,— which   he  had  at  different  intervals 
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presented  to  Ella ;  and  lastly,  his  own  unopened 
letters,  unaccompanied  by  a  word  of  expla- 
nation from  any  of  the  family !  In  vain  he 
searched  every  nook  and  corner — every  fold 
and  wrapper — all  was  mute — no  token  could 
be  discovered  either  of  Ella's  tenderness,  or 
the  Baron's  recollection. 

Albert  next  proceeded  to  examine  his  ser- 
vant, whose  impassible  features  had  remained 
unmoved  during  the  agonizing  and  fruitless 
investigation. 

'^  Did  you  see  the  Baron  von  Lindenberg  ?" 

"  Only  for  a  moment,  sir — and  he  delivered 
this  box  into  my  hands." 

"  Without  further  comment  or  directions  ?" 
inquired  Albert. 

"  He  only  said — '  give  this  to  your  master. 
It  contains  our  final  answer  :'  upon  which  I 
left  the  castle." 

"  You  never  met  the  Lady  Ella  ?" 

"  Impossible — she  saw  no  one." 
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"  And  the  Baroness  ? 

"  She  was  with  her  daughter/' 

Again  Albert  re-examined  his  letters :  the 
seals  were  perfect;  they  had  not  even  been 
opened  inadvertently.  Again  he  examined  the 
contents  of  the  parcel.  A  thousand  long  for- 
gotten remembrances  rushed  upon  him,  as  he 
spread  the  hoarded  baubles  in  array  upon  the 
table.  A  sob  of  anguish  burst  from  him,  as 
he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Despised  and  rejected !  they  will  not  even 
read  the  effusions  of  my  heart,"  exclaimed  he, 
almost  unconscious  that  his  words  were  over- 
heard by  his  servant. 

"  The  Baron's  orders  were  decisive,'^  replied 
the  latter.  "  Even  the  domestics  refused  to 
hold  communication  with  me.  I  trust  that 
your  Excellency  wiU  not  send  me  again  to 
Ereinfels,  after  the  reception  I  met  with — re- 
ception forsooth,^'  repeated  he  warmly — "  I 
was  not  received  at  all.'^ 
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"  Were  you  not  admitted?'^  inquired  Albert, 
awakening  from  a  sort  of  stupor. 

"  I  was  kept  waiting  like  a  menial,''  dogged- 
ly returned  the  man,  '^  after  being  on  such 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  whole  household. 
I  pray  never  to  be  sent  on  a  similar  errand/' 

"  No  !"  thundered  Rosendahl,  thrusting  the 
letters  and  trinkets  into  the  casket,  and  closing 
the  lid  upon  them.  "  Begone!  I  know 
enough." 

Having  thus  summarily  dismissed  his  attend- 
ant, Albert  endeavoured  to  form  a  plan  for 
the  future;  but  ere  he  had  decided  on  the 
line   of  conduct  to  be   pursued,    he   received 

orders  to  march  with  a  reinforcement  to  T , 

where  riots  had  broken  out ;  and  in  a  very  few 
hours,  the  detachment  was  under  arms,  and 
already  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  disturb- 
ed districts. 

Perhaps  few  circumstances  could  have  been 
better  suited  to  call  forth  the  elements  of  cou- 
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rage  and  generosity  which  formed  the  basis  of 
Albert's  disposition,  than  those  in  which  he  was 
now  accidentally  placed.  The  command  intrust- 
ed to  him  was  of  such  importance  as  to  require 
the  exercise  of  his  whole  energies ;  directing  his 
passions  into  a  very  different  channel  from 
that  which  they  otherwise  might  have  taken ; 
and  however  grieved,  dispirited,  and  disgusted 
with  life,  Rosendahl  was  no  sooner  roused  to 
a  sense  of  danger,  and  a  necessity  of  action, 
than  he  rallied  under  the  noble  stimulus.  The 
very  absence  of  hope  rendered  him  regardless 
of  every  other  consideration,  and  he  resolved 
to  distinguish  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
country, — feeling  that  instinctive  adherence  to 
the  vital  interests  of  his  fatherland  which  may 
animate  alike  the  stern  reformer  and  the  de- 
voted monarchist;  all  being  equally  desirous, 
through  different  means,  of  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  their  native  soil.  It  may  become 
a  problem,  whether  patriotism  be  more  firmly 
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implanted  in  the  breast  of  the  royahst  or  the 
insurgent — if  the  emigre  displays  more  genuine 
attachment  to  the  national  cause  in  his  exile, 
than  the  republican  who  seals  his  errors  on  the 
scaffold.     Both  may  love  their  country,   "  not 
wisely  but  too  well  ;'^  both  may  sacrifice  them- 
selves   to   maintain  a   principle    with    which 
they  believe  the  prosperity  of  the  land  to  be 
identified ;  neither  may  be  deficient  in  zeal  or 
sincerity.      Of  this  Albert   certainly   afforded 
an  illustration  :  as  the  emergency  increased,  as 
the   low    rumour   of   discontent   swelled   into 
menacing  clamours,  all  the   turbulence  of  his 
spirit,  the  craving  restlessness  of  his  political 
opinions,    subsided  in   the  apprehension  of  a 
national    calamity.      As   an   Austrian   he   felt 
bound  to  support  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try;  and  as  a  soldier  to  defend  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  pledged. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Ecoutez  !  ^coutez !  k  I'horizon  immense, 

Ce  bruit  qui  parfois  tombe,  et  soudain  recommence, 

Ce  murmure  confus,  ce  sourd  fr^missement, 

Qui  roule  et  qui  s'accrolt  de  moment  en  moment  j— 

C'est  le  peuple  qui  vient  \ 

Victor  Hugo. 

The  shades  of  twilight  were  stealing  over 

the  town  of  T .     The  rioters  had  allowed 

the  day  to  pass  off  quietly ;  a  few  troops  had 
relieved  the  garrison,  and  the  new  regiments 
entered  without  meeting  much  opposition. 
The  main  guard  was  doubled ;  additional  sen- 
tries were  stationed  over  those  places  most  liable 
to  attack ;  but  still  a  feehng  of  insecurity  per- 
vaded the  minds  of  the  pubhc  functionaries. 
Disaffection  had  widely  extended  itself  amongst 
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the  citizens.  Confidence  in  the  military  was 
shaken ;  for  the  political  convulsions  through- 
out France  and  Belgium  demonstrated  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  neither  bayonets  nor  grape-shot 
have  the  power  to  check  the  onward  progress 
of  opinion,  when  enforced  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  an  irritated  populace,  and  that  the 
safety  of  a  government  is  only  to  be  based  on 
the  hearts  of  an  intelligent,  approving,  and 
grateful  people. 

The  prison  appeared  the  chief  point  of  de- 
fence. Many  persons  of  political  influence, 
and  principles  of  dangerous  tendency,  were  in- 
carcerated ;  and  it  was  naturally  concluded 
that  some  attempt  would  be  made  on  the  part 
of  the  rebels  to  liberate  them,  ere  any  ulterior 
measures  were  resorted  to.  The  command  of 
this  important  post  was  assigned  to  Rosendahl, 
— who,  with  a  small  detachment,  prepared  to 
offer  every  resistance,  should  the  mob  direct 
their  attack  in  this  quarter. 
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The  authorities,  terrified  at  the  information 
which  they  hourly  received  from  the  police, 
hastily  summoned  a  council,  to  deliberate  on 
the  coercive  means  to  be  pursued,  either  to 
quell  the  insurrection  at  the  outset,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  explosion  by  timely  op- 
position. It  was  impossible  to  conceal  the 
extreme  responsibility  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed.  The  garrison  appeared  in- 
sufficient for  the  protection  of  the  town;  the 
troops  for  the  most  part  being  harassed  with 
continued  drill  and  occasional  skirmishes. 
Some  reinforcement  had  arrived ;  but  more 
was  required ;  and  as  night  approached,  alarm 
spread  with  incredible  rapidity  amongst  the 
higher  classes. 

It  was  not  quite  dark;  but  the  scattered 
lamps  twinkling  in  the  distance,  shed  a  pale 
gleam  through  the  deserted  streets,  which 
echoed  with  the  measured  tread  of  the  patrol, 
or  the  hurried  step  of  a  solitary  loiterer  has- 
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tening  to  his  destination.  The  more  peaceful 
portion  of  the  community  had  retired  to  their 
respective  homes,  and  barricaded  themselves 
within  their  dwellings,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
issue  of  the  conflict. 

Albert  bivouacked  in  the  outer  court-yard 
of  the  prison.  Having  disposed  his  men  to 
the  best  advantage,  so  as  to  obtain  succour 
from  elsewhere,  or  make  good  a  timely  retreat, 
he  placed  himself  in  such  a  position  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  exterior,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  populace.  Towards  dusk  various 
groups  collected  together  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  and  in  the  different  squares  and  public 
places.  At  first  knots  of  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals began  slowly  to  assemble,  as  if  to  ex- 
change a  friendly  greeting, — leaving  sufficient 
space  between  each  party  to  prevent  observa- 
tion. Gradually,  by  a  preconcerted  plan,  as 
their  numbers  increased,  they  moved  in  the 
same  direction.     Every  person  wore   a  small 
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badge  by  which  the  faction  distinguished  them- 
selves ')  but  suddenly  they  displayed  large  and 
conspicuous  tokens  of  rebellion,  whilst  they  si- 
multaneously formed  themselves  into  a  solid 
body,  allowing  the  mob  to  join ; — then  marching 
forward  with  a  precision  which  could  only  re- 
sult from  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  they 
commenced  the  well-concerted  attack. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  pause,  but  such 
a  pause  as  precedes  the  thunder  storm.  Then 
succeeded  the  sound  of  rushing  feet,  and  a 
tremendous  shout  proclaimed  the  hostile  in- 
tentions of  the  assembled  multitude. 

Rosendahl,  perfectly  calm,  marshalled  his 
men  in  a  double  file,  and  suddenly  issued  from 
the  prison  gates,  that  closed  after  him  and  his 
followers  with  a  loud  clang,  which  seemed  to 
shake  the  very  foundation  of  the  building. 
Retreat  was  now  impracticable.  The  detach- 
ment stood  for  a  moment  face  to  face  with  the 
insurgents,  and  then  rapidly  deployed  under 
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the  walls  they  were  prepared  to  defend,  or  pe- 
rish in  the  attempt. 

"  Present,  but  do  not  fire,"  cried  Albert. 

A  sort  of  breathless  silence  prevailed.  The 
two  front  ranks  of  the  opposing  parties  eyed 
each  other,  as  if  in  doubt  respecting  the  actual 
intentions  of  their  leaders.  Nothing  can  be 
more  awful  than  popular  tumult.  Of  all 
species  of  warfare  it  is  the  most  hideous :  to 
meet  thus  man  to  man,  the  fellow  citizen,  the 
familiar  face,  the  being  whom  we  have  seen 
during  the  every  day  employment  of  social  life — 
to  meet  thus,  in  enmity  and  blood,  is  strangely 
revolting.  The  national  foe  is  repulsed  under 
far  different  feelings.  We  know  him  not;  he  is 
an  enemy,  and  as  such  he  has  ever  been  con- 
sidered; he  is  no  way  mixed  up  in  our  daily 
intercourse;  his  destruction  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  our  welfare,  and  we  make  the  sacrifice 
without  compunction,  in  order  to  escape  a  si- 
milar destiny,  and  check  the  inroads  of  a  foreign 
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power.  But  the  horrors  of  civil  war  greatly 
exceed  those  of  the  battle  field.  Townsmen  and 
kindred  are  opposed  to  each  other ;  interests 
that  should  be  blended  are  divided ;  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  of  consanguinity  are  disre- 
garded ;  the  unnatural  contest  rends  every  so- 
cial bond  asunder ;  and  the  worst  passions  of 
human  nature  assume  a  more  ferocious  charac- 
ter, as  the  exciting  cause  is  brought  in  closer 
contact. 

The  deep  roll  of  the  drums  alone  answered 
the  wild  cries  of  liberty  which  resounded  through 
the  place;  and  the  brief  word  of  command 
transmitted  from  Albert  to  the  subordinate  of- 
ficers sufficiently  proved  that  the  troops  were 
under  excellent  discipline,  and  ready  to  defend 
their  trust  to  the  last.  The  flag  of  insurrection 
waved  ominously  in  front  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  who  were  partially  armed  with  mus- 
kets, bayonets,  swords,  pistols,  and  various 
missiles.     A  few  of  the  lowest  order  had  pro- 
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vided  themselves  with  rosin  torches,  which 
blazed  and  flared  around,  sending  up  volumes 
of  smoke ',  and  at  intervals  a  lurid  glare  flashed 
on  the  marked  features  of  the  insurgents, 
adding  greatly  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
scene. 

It  was  evident  that  the  mob  were  acting 
under  the  guidance  of  particular  individuals, 
who  might  be  observed  circulating  through  the 
crowd,  or  occasionally  consulting  together,  and 
gesticulating  with  vehemence.  Each  of  these 
leaders  held  a  drawn  sword,  and  was  dressed 
in  a  kind  of  dark  uniform,  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  surrounding  mass.  Their  ope- 
rations appeared  to  emanate  from  military  com- 
bination, and  bespoke  a  more  regular  organiza- 
tion than  the  mere  effervescence  of  a  popular 
tumult  would  be  likely  to  call  forth. 

At  length,  with  a  fearful  yell,  the  mob  rushed 
to  the  onset,  apparently  animated  with  the 
hope  of  disarming  the  troops  before  actual  hos- 
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tilities  commenced.  But  the  soldiers  stood 
their  ground;  not  a  man  stirred;  and  from 
want  of  precision  on  the  part  of  the  rioters, 
most  of  their  shots  proved  ineffective.  As 
they  proceeded  to  reload,  Albert,  conscious  of 
the  advantage  thus  gained,  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain a  parley,  ere  he  gave  the  final  order  to  fire. 
But  the  first  words  he  attempted  to  utter  were 
drowned  in  the  deafening  clamour  of  the  mul- 
titude, whoj  undaunted  by  their  previous  failure, 
returned  with  ferocity  to  the  charge. 

Again  and  again  the  mob  were  repulsed,  and 
again  they  rallied  under  their  revolutionary 
banners.  The  first  object  was  evidently  to  get 
possession  of  the  prison,  and  rescue  their  par- 
tisans. From  thence  they  intended  to  proceed 
to  the  arsenal  in  quest  of  ammunition;  and 
with  a  view  of  dividing  the  garrison  (thus  in- 
capacitating the  soldiery  from  protecting  the 
various  points  of  defence)  they  concerted  a 
simultaneous  movement  in  opposite  directions. 
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Unwilling  to  shed  blood,  Albert  was  satis- 
fied with  keeping  the  assailants  at  bay,  without 
seeking  to  diminish  their  numbers.  But  the 
dense  mass  seemed  to  increase ;  and  as  the 
crowd  multiplied  and  stretched  round  the 
building,  like  the  black  coils  of  the  boa  cons- 
trictor, drawing  closer  to  its  prey  at  every 
struggle,  Rosendahl  perceived  that  his  foes 
were  extending  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hem  round  the  imperialists,  and  crush 
them  by  animal  strength. 

Not  another  moment  was  to  be  lost.  A  well 
directed  discharge  of  musketry  made  fearful 
ravages  amongst  the  populace.  The  foremost 
rank  fell  back ;  but  still  multitudes  kept  pour- 
ing in  to  supply  their  place;  stepping  over 
prostrate  bodies  in  the  fierce  contention  ; — for- 
getful alike  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  The 
very  paving  stones  were  ripped  up  from  the 
streets,  and  hurled  at  the  defending  party. 

The   tumult  had  by  this   time  attained  an 
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alarming  height.  Every  regular  mode  of  war- 
fare was  necessarily  abandoned,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  a  m^lee  were  added  to  the  scene  of 
bloodshed.  Many  had  fallen  on  either  side ; 
but  the  slaughter  was  principally  amongst  the 
lowest  populace,  who  were  more  eager,  and  less 
prepared  for  the  contest.  Nevertheless  the  rebels 
seemed  rather  to  gain  than  lose  strength ;  for 
stragglers  in  all  directions  were  hurrying  to  their 
assistance ;  and  as  Albert  watched  the  moving 
mass,  which  heaved  like  angry  billows,  and 
dashed  with  fury  towards  his  brave  followers, 
he  became  seriously  apprehensive  that  all  com- 
munication between  his  party  and  the  rest  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
was  completely  cut  off.  He  therefore  prepared 
to  make  a  last  effort,  and  in  case  of  a  defeat, 
to  secure  assistance  ere  the  triumphant  insur- 
gents should  be  able  to  get  possession  of  the 
prison. 

On  accepting  the  command,  Rosendahl  had 
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resolved  to  defend  his  trusty  without  having 
recourse  to  auxiliaries.  Conceiving  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  economy  was  requisite  in 
the  distribution  of  a  small  garrison,  he  felt  re- 
luctant to  draw  upon  the  last  resources  of  the 
town  for  the  protection  of  a  single  post.  But 
as  the  case  became  urgent,  he  relinquished  the 
hope,  and  ordered  a  charge  with  fixed  bayonets. 
As  the  polished  steel  gleamed  in  the  red  light 
of  the  torches,  a  single  rocket  rose  high  above 
the  prison  ; — a  track  of  fire  marked  its  progress, 
and  as  it  fell  again  in  a  golden  shower,  wild 
cries  of  vengeance  and  desperation  burst  from 
the  enraged  mob,  who,  retreating  from  the  close 
hedge  of  bayonets  before  them,  recoiled  one 
on  another,  and  their  very  numbers  became  an 
obstacle  to  their  success. 

The  groans  of  the  dying,  the  screams  of 
the  wounded,  and  the  execrations  of  the 
fallen,  added  confusion  to  the  terrors  of 
the  night.     Women,  or  rather  fiends  in  female 
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shape,  were  seen  mingling  in  the  combat,  sti- 
mulating the  feeble,  applauding  the  bold,  and 
supplying  them  with  weapons,  and  wine.  But 
Albert  had  directed  his  operations  with  so  much 
prudence,  that  the  assailants  lost  a  portion  of 
their  self-possession ;  especially  on  finding  that 
some  of  the  most  intrepid  of  their  leaders  were 
hampered  by  the  lawless  populace,  who,  un- 
armed and  undisciplined^  were  constantly  im- 
peding the  well  combined  movements  of  their 
commanders. 

As  an  advancing  body,  the  mob  may  be 
deemed  invincible ;  but  when  once  the  impetus 
receives  a  check,  there  is  no  rallying  point;  and 
the  most  daring  frequently  become  the  most 
recreant.  Rosendahl  saw  the  tide  was  turning 
in  his  favour,  and  he  boldly  followed  up  the 
enemy,  driving  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Another  volley  of  stones  and  musketry  was 
aimed  by  the  rioters,  and  Albert  received  a 
shot.     He  staggered,  raised  his  arm,  but  the 
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weapon  was  struck  from  his  grasp,  and  he  fell 
weltering  amongst  the  combatants,  just  as  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  came  to  his  succour. 

The  insurgents  now  rapidly  dispersed,  as  the 
panic  spread  along  their  ranks.  In  vain  a  few 
determined  individuals  stemmed  the  current, 
and  sought  to  rally  the  fugitives ;  the  imperia- 
lists remained  masters  of  the  hard  fought  field. 

Day  slowly  dawned  upon  the  scene  of  deso- 
lation. The  dead  were  left  unclaimed,  and  the 
dying  unshrived.  Albert,  trampled  under  foot, 
and  almost  forgotten  by  his  comrades,  was 
accidentally  discovered  under  a  heap  of  slain. 
Life  was  not  extinct,  and  he  was  conveyed  to 
his  apartment,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from 
which  he  awakened  to  the  horrors  of  delirium. 
The  image  of  Ella  was  constantly  present; 
sometimes  appearing  to  cheer  him  with  its  ra- 
diant aspect ;  at  other  times  he  fancied  she 
was  dragged  from  him  by  an  infuriated  people. 
A  thousand  confused  impressions  oppressed 
him  with  undefined  terror.  She  whom  he 
loved,  she  whom  he  had  lost  for  ever,  haunted 
his    feverish  dreams,    without    dispelling  the 
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wretched  consciousness  of  reality.  A  species  of 
intellectual  twilight  gradually  broke  upon  him ; 
and  as  the  frantic  suggestions  of  disease  were 
superseded  by  a  more  distinct  perception  of 
the  objects  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  Ro- 
sendahl  became  aware  of  being  attended  by 
three  different  individuals.  His  servant  and 
the  surgeon  he  recognized  without  difficulty ; 
but,  weakened  by  the  effect  of  his  wounds,  and 
his  long  suffering,  it  was  some  time  ere  his 
ideas  acquired  sufficient  clearness  to  enable  him 
to  judge  correctly  of  the  tall  dark  figure  that 
moved  gently  to  and  fro,  ministering  to  his 
wants  as  occasion  might  require. 

At  length,  after  a  period  of  many  days,  the 
surgeon  announced  that  the  crisis  was  over, 
and  that  Albert  was  out  of  danger,  if  not  re- 
stored to  perfect  health.  The  cheerful  day- 
light, hitherto  cautiously  excluded,  was  ad- 
mitted by  slow  degrees,  and  the  invalid  was 
permitted  to  converse.  Whosoever  has  lan- 
guished on  a  sick  bed,  a  prey  to  bodily  pain, 
tortured  with  the  distempered  phantoms  of  a 
diseased  mind,  must  know  that  wretched  in- 
terval which  succeeds  the  first  paroxysm.    The 
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march  of  existence  seems  suspended ;  tlie  ima- 
gination^ clouded  and  confused,  is  incapable  of 
distinguishing  the  distorted  visions  of  delirium, 
from  the  stern  events  which  are  dimly  sha- 
dowed through  the  troubled  medium  of  me- 
mory. All  within  is  gloom,  and  all  without  is 
nnintelligble. 

Albert  slept  for  some  hours,  and  his  repose 
had  partaken  of  that  placid  character  indicative 
of  returning  health.  Refreshed  by  his  protracted 
slumber,  Rosendahl,  on  waking,  held  aside  the 
curtain  that  concealed  the  rest  of  the  chamber, 
and  beheld  a  Capuchin  seated  near  him,  whom 
he  identified  as  the  same  figure  he  had  seen 
hovering  about  his  bed  during  his  illness. 

The  monastic  garb  in  Italy  is  too  often 
assumed  by  hypocrisy,  idleness,  and  vice,  to 
inspire  much  veneration ;  and  Albert,  in  spite 
of  the  natural  gratitude  of  his  disposition,  felt 
annoyed  at  the  intrusion,  and  turned  from  the 
barefooted  friar  wdth  ill-disguised  repugnance. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  in  a  low 
penetrating  tone,  which  made  his  hearer  start, 
he  knew  not  why — "  my  son — you  are  better  ?" 
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"  Yes  !  thank  you,  mucli  better ;  but  indeed, 
reverend  father,  I  know  not  to  what  I  should 
attribute  your  kind  attentions  during  my  ill- 
ness." 

"  My  attentions  ?  they  were  but  trifling.  I 
am  sufficiently  rewarded  by  finding  them  suc- 
cessful,'' answered  the  Capuchin,  in  a  voice 
slightly  feigned;  and  again  Albert  felt  a  re- 
miniscence flash  across  his  mind.  He  looked 
eagerly  at  his  companion;  but  the  cowl  was 
drawn  over  his  face,  and  the  long  beard  which 
fell  upon  his  breast  was  profusely  sprinkled 
with  grey.  Yet  the  well  shaped  hands,  which 
were  busily  employed  dropping  beads  from  a 
wooden  rosary,  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  age, 
and  the  bare  feet  that  protruded  from  under 
the  coarse  drapery  of  his  habit,  appeared  but 
ill  adapted  for  purposes  of  pilgrimage  and 
penance.  Rosendahl  raised  himself  on  his  pil- 
low, and  surveyed  his  companion  once  more. 
The  ample  folds  of  a  dark  robe  effectually 
concealed  the  contour  of  a  striking  figure ;  but 
they  could  not  altogether  hide  the  grace  of  its 
movements,   or   the    ill-repressed  vivacity   of 
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gesture ;  while  the  form,  apparently  bent  with 
years,  seemed  tall,  and  frequently  assumed  a 
commanding  attitude  which  but  ill  accorded 
with  the  professed  humility  of  a  bare  footed  friar. 

"  Is  the  town  restored  to  perfect  tranquil- 
hty  ?"  inquired  Albert,  after  a  pause. 

'^  Yes — the  voice  of  freedom  was  stifled,  ere 
appeal  could  reach  the  ears  for  which  it  was 
intended,"  observed  the  mysterious  stranger 
sullenly. 

^'  Were  many  lives  lost  ?  I  have  but  a  dim 
recollection  of  the  conflict." 

«  Too  many." 

"  No  further  disturbances  are  apprehended, 
I  trust?" 

'-  Be  under  no  alarm;  the  subjects  of  Aus- 
tria have  returned  to  their  allegiance.  A  few 
victims  have  perished ;  others  are  imprisoned, 
and  will  be, — forgotten.^' 

The  Capuchin  spoke  in  bitterness. 

"  Our  detachment  behaved  nobly,"  exclaimed 
Albert.     "  Every  man  was  firm  to  his  post.'^ 

"  Too  much  firmness  for  the  cause  in  which 
it  was  displayed.   Your  regiment  distinguished. 
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nay  almost  immortalized  itself.  You  saved 
the  town.  Yet  surely  Rosendahl  might  have 
exerted  his  prowess  in  a  better  cause  than  a 
street  riot" — said  the  friar,  in  an  under  tone. 

"  Perhaps  so !  I  only  discharged  the  duty 
that  devolved  upon  me,"  returned  he  calmly. 

"  Truly, — and  risked  your  life  in  fighting 
against  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty !  I  once 
hoped  better  things .  . . ,  I  am  disappointed  in 
you,  Rosendahl.'^ 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  voice  of  the 
speaker  acquired  a  firmness  and  depth  of  in- 
tonation which  betrayed  him.  The  hood  fell 
back,  and  Albert  beheld  the  well  known  fea- 
tures of  Las  Cases. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Yet,  freedom,  yet,  thy  banner  torn,  but  flyin 

Streams  like  the  thunder  storm  against  the  wind  ; 

Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying, 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind  5 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 

Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth, — 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 

Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  north  : — 

So  shall  a  better  Spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

Childe  Harold. 

Astonishment  suspended  the  eagerness  of 
inquiry,  as  Albert  pressed  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  in  the  fulness  of  affectionate  recognition. 
To  this  momentary  pause  succeeded  a  rapid 
flow  of  question,  conjecture,  and  explanation. 
The  discovery  of  Las  Cases  beneath  a  garb 
which  accorded  so  little  with  his  character,  was 
as  unexpected  as  it  was  singular.  The  dress 
had  been  assumed  from  emergency,  as  no  other 
afforded  equal  security  against  the  penetrating 
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scrutiny  of  the  Austrian  police ;  from  which  he 
had  every  cause  to  apprehend  persecution  and 
imprisonment,  as  the  immediate  consequence 
of  detection. 

^'  I  tremble  lest  you  should  be  ultimately 
discovered/'  exclaimed  Albert,  casting  a  dis- 
approving glance  at  the  dingy  brown  habit, 
which  hung  closely  round  Las  Cases'  handsome 
form,  confined  merely  at  the  waist  with  a  rope 
girdle,  from  whence  depended  a  rosary  and 
crucifix,  coarsely  carved  in  wood,  and  a  certain 
implement  of  domestic  penance  called,  a  "  dis- 
cipline/' 

^'  Is  not  the  present  masquerade  a  sufficient 
protection  ?''  rephed  he.  "  Hitherto  I  have 
mingled  in  crowds,  and  pursued  my  way  un- 
molested. Abarefooted  friar,  if  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, might  prove  an  object  of  interest  and 
curiosity.  In  Italy  they  are  indigenous  :  every 
town,  every  village,  swarms  with  them.  This 
robe,  ungraceful  as  it  may  appear  in  your  eyes, 
checks  all  inquiry,  and  inspires  confidence.'* 

"  Has  my  servant  recognised  you  ?  or  have 
you  found  it  advisable  to  communicate  the  cir- 
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cumstance  of  your  present  disguise  to  him  ?" 
asked  Albert. 

'^  No  !  he  is  a  German— I  do  not  fear  the 
acuteness  of  his  perception  !" 

Rosendahl  reddened,  as  the  other  conti- 
nued. 

^'  No  being  save  yourself  is  aware  of  my 
identity.  My  present  resting  place  is  un- 
known, alike  to  my  friends  and  foes.  I  seek 
no  intercourse  with  either.  You,  Albert,  are 
my  sole  confidant." 

"  And  that  flattering  distinction  is  not  mis- 
placed,'^ resumed  the  other  warmly. 

'^  The  cause  in  which  I  am  embarked  absorbs 
my  whole  soul.  I  must  live  and  die  by  it. 
But  I  wish  not  to  involve  others,  as  hereto- 
fore", . .  .Las  Cases  paused,  and  sighed  deeply, 
whilst  Albert  shaded  his  face  with  his 
hands, 

"  Your  interview  with  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt 
was  indeed  unsatisfactory, '^  murmured  the 
latter. 

"  It  was  fatal  to  our  hopes." 

"  Alas !    the    consequences    have     entailed 

D  3 
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ruin  upon  others — upon   the   innocent/*'    ob- 
served Albert  reprjoachfuUy. 

"  Next  to  the  wretched  disappointment  which 
we  sustained^  I  feel  the  bitter  conviction  of 
having  indirectly  caused  a  series  of  calamities 
to  those  whom  I  value  and  love ....  Can  you 
forgive  ?"  exclaimed  he,  beseechingly. 

"  Have  I  not  shared  your  opinions — adopted 
your  principles  ?''  interrupted  Rosendahl. 

"  But  von  Lindenberg— will  /te—can  he 
forgive  ?  perhaps  worse — he  despises  the  ad- 
venturer de  Florville,  who  accepted  his  hospi- 
tality, courted  his  friendship,  and  exposed 
him  to.  ,.  .  ruin/'  said  Las  Cases  in  a  preoc- 
cupied tone. 

"  No  !"  interposed  Albert,  '^  von  Linden- 
berg  is  too  generous — too  just.  At  least  he 
was  so  —but  alas  !  I  cannot  now  speak  of  him 
as  formerly,  .  ,  .we  have  no  intercourse — my 
father  has  interdicted  the  marriage.'' 

'^  I  know  it,'*  rejoined  the  Chevalier;  ''your 
delirious  ravings  betrayed  the  anguish  of  your 
soul." 

"  That  is  not  all,''  cried  Rosendahl  impa- 
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tiently.  "  I  would  bid  defiance  to  his  autho- 
rity, were  it  not  that  the  Baron  is  so  incensed 
against  me  that  he  has  decHned  all  correspond- 
ence ;  he  has  rejected  my  letters  unread,  and 
has  made  his  daughter  return  every  souvenir 
I  once  presumed  to  oflfer  her; — and  not  a 
single  word  of  cause  or  explanation  has  been 
assigned." 

'^'  Your  father  might  solve  the  mystery,'^ 
remarked  Las  Cases  sharply.  "  Albert  you 
are  unhappy." 

"  I  am  wretched  1"  cried  he. 

"  You  are  yielding  to  weakness,  and  every 
word  is  one  of  accusation  to  me.  Rouse  your- 
self, Rosendahl,  there  are  other  duties  besides 
those  of  consanguinity;  there  are  other  plea- 
sures besides  the  endearments  of  woman  !'^ 
exclaimed  the  Chevalier  with  bitterness. 

"  Have  I  not  been  humbled,  crushed  ? 
have  they  not  consigned  me  to  despair  ?" 
muttered  Rosendahl. 

^^  And  why  despair  ?  other  destinies  are 
perhaps  in  store." 

"  Bound,  pinioned  to  my  profession,  I  could 
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not  seek  personal  satisfaction  5  I  was  unable  to 
leave  my  post;  every  moment  was  fraught 
with  danger  to  my  countr)^,  and  insurrection 
was  ripe  for  action.'* 

"  Insurrection  \"  echoed  the  ChevaUer, 
Hushed  with  anger.  "  Does  Rosendahl  apply 
such  an  epithet  to  the  energetic  throes  of  an 
enslaved  people  ?" 

^^  As  a  soldier  I  could  not  forsake  my  trust. 
We  are  pledged  to  defend,  not  to  impugn,  our 
government." 

"  How  much  you  have  to  learn  !"  coldly 
observed  Las  Cases.  "  Deeply  as  I  regret  the 
desolation  which  my  unfortunate  acquaintance 
has  entailed  upon  you,  remember  that  the  cause 
for  which  I  toil  is  one  so  sacred,  so  holy,  that 
the  interests,  the  affections,  even  the  lives  of 
individuals  are  but  as  atoms  in  the  scale. 
National  independence  must  be  obtained,  no 
matter  the  price,  even  were  it  the  destruction 
of  thousands.  No  private  feelings,  no  per- 
sonal ties,  no  secondary  considerations,  should 
cramp  the  onward  progress  of  the  age." 

"  You  speak  as  an  enthusiast,"  interrupted 
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Albert.  "  You  are  not  bound  by  family  con- 
nexion ;  your  heart  is  free  ;  the  softer  senti- 
ments of  social  life  never  penetrated  your 
bosom. '^ 

"  Nay  Rosendahl,  stern  as  you  may  think 
me,  I  am  not  invulnerable,"  replied  Las  Cases, 
with  a  sigh.  *^  I  also  may  have  loved — and 
been  rejected— scorned  ! — less  fortunate  than 
yourself,  I  never  knew  the  happiness  of  meet- 
ing a  return."     He  faultered  as  he  spoke. 

^'  Then  you  know  not  the  anguish  of  losing 
that  which  was  once  possessed.  You  cannot 
sympathize  with  me.^' 

"  Why  not  ?  Does  the  possession  of  happi- 
ness enhance  its  intrinsic  value?  and  is  he 
who  never  enjoyed  a  blessing,  less  worthy  of 
commiseration  than  he  who  has  recently  been 
deprived  of  it  ?  The  felicity  which  you  regret 
was  denied  to  me.  You  can  yet  revel  in  the 
past.  Fancy  is  omnipotent :  you  may  live 
again  in  the  recollection;  whereas  I,  have 
nothing  to  remember — but  disappointment." 

"  Had  von  Lindenberg  only  written,"  con- 
tinued Albert,  following  up  in  words  his  own 
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theme  of  contemplation.  "  Could  I  but 
assure  myself  of  his  sentiments,  his  motives, 
and  his  future  intentions  with  respect  to 
Ella/' 

'^  The  paternal  pride  of  the  Baron  is  evi- 
dently wounded  by  your  father's  conduct.  He 
has  drawn  back  with  the  sensitiveness  of 
offended  dignity.  He  cannot  intrude  his 
child  upon  a  reluctant  family,"  said  the  Che- 
valier quietly. 

''  I  will  see  him — I  will  petition  him  on  my 
knees — he  cannot  refuse  to  hear  me" — ex- 
claimed the  eager  youth. 

"  Perhaps  you  might  not  be  quite  so  suc- 
cessful as  you  anticipate,"  observed  his  com- 
panion, with  a  bitter  smile.  ^'The  term  is 
fast  approaching  when  the  dreams  of  adoles- 
cence must  be  relinquished.  Banish  these 
delusions,  and  live  for  posterity.^' 

^^  Had  you  never  seen  Ella  this  language 
might  be  excused.  Her  excellence  is  not  so 
easily  obliterated,"  exclaimed  Albert. 

"  Yet  you  stated  but  a  moment  since,  that 
all  intercourse  was  suspended." 
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"  True ;  yet  do  not  taunt  me  with  my 
wretchedness.  Had  she  only  conveyed  a  single 
intimation  of  her  constancy — had  she  soothed 
me  mth  a  distant  hope — ^'  continued  the 
lover,  tenaciously  adhering  to  the  subject. 

''  Poor  Rosendahl !  you  are  not  an  adept  in 
the  science  of  expediency.^' 

"  No  !  I  cannot  believe  that  time  or  circum- 
stances have  chilled  the  ardent  heart  which 
once  was  mine.  A  few  short  weeks  could  not 
have  so  completely  estranged  her." 

"  We  are  born  but  to  suffer — disappointment 
is  the  daily  lot  of  humanity.  Have  not  I  too 
failed  in  the  dearest  wish  of  my  soul?  Has  not 
the  plan,  the  purpose  of  years  bsen  frus- 
trated ?" 

"  You  never  loved  !" 

"  Loved !  I  never  tasted  the  sweets  of  suc- 
cess. Woman,  that  bright  gem  which  sparkles 
but  to  attract — even  woman  has  refused  to 
smile  upon  me !  Hitherto,  Rosendahl,  you  have 
quaffed  unsparingly  from  the  cup  of  felicity ; 
but  a  higher,  a  m.ore  noble  sphere  of  action  is 
now  open  to  you.     I  offer  not  the  rose  and 
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myrtle  wreaths  of  love ;  but  I  shew  you  the 
fetters  of  slavery,  and  bid  you  strike  them 
asunder," 

^^  Your  appeal.  Las  Cases,  is  not  addressed 
to  one  incapable  of  appreciating  the  sentiment 
by  which  it  is  dictated.  I  honour  your  chi- 
valry— I  admire  the  boldness  with  which  you 
assert  principles  which  others  would  conceal. 
But  early  impressions  cannot  easily  be  eradi- 
cated ;  the  habits  of  education,  the  national 
obligations,  the  duties  imposed  by  station  and 
connexion,  cannot  alas  1  be  readily  superseded 
by  the  beautiful  theory  you  would  inculcate. 
I  wish  well  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  be- 
lieve that  ere  long  it  will  be  triumphant 
throughout  Europe.  But  I  desire  that  the 
precept  should  emanate  from  the  pen,  not  be 
enforced  by  the  sword.  The  power  of  elo- 
quence will  spread  more  widely  than  the 
murmurs  of  discontent ;  the  light  of  intellect 
will  shed  more  radiance  than  the  flash  of 
musketry.  Let  governments  reform  their 
errors  ;  but  destroy  not  established  authority 
by  overt  rebellion." 
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*'  Do  you  stigmatize  the  Polish  cause 
thus?'' 

"Poland!"  echoed  Albert;  and  his  coun- 
tenance brightened  as  he  spoke.  "  This 
is  not  the  first  time  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  public  liberty,"  replied 
Rosendahl  ;  "  and  you  know  my  opi- 
nions— " 

"  Which  are  so  favourable  to  our  views/' 
interrupted  Las  Cases,  "  that  I  feel  confident 
you  will  soon  shake  off  the  few  lingering  pre- 
judices clinging  like  cobwebs  to  a  noble 
structure." 

Albert  smiled,  but  the  expression  was  sin- 
gular. 

"  Individual  attachment  to  the  memory  of 
Bonaparte,"  said  he,  "  was  not  your  only 
incentive  when  last  we  parted." 

Las  Cases  changed  colour,  as  he  slowly 
replied  : — "  The  hope,  the  project  of  years 
was  frustrated  on  the  very  threshold  of  its 
attainment;  crushed — foiled  in  the  dearest 
wish  of  my  soul — one  brief  interview  de- 
stroyed the  air-built  edifice,  and  displayed  the 
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inability  of  the  son  to  succeed  the  father.  The 
race  of  Napoleon  is  extinct — the  fire  of  genius 
was  quenched  in  the  tomb  that  received  his 
ashes  !  Oh  !  when  I  look  back  at  the  under- 
taking which  no  difficulty  could  arrest,  no 
danger  retard,  hov/  T  weep  over  its  fail- 
ure !  nothing  but  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
the  case  would  have  induced  me  ever  to  aban- 
don it.  The  Duke  de  Reichstadt  refused  his 
concurrence.    He  was  ill — perhaps — dying." 

"He  declined  the  crown  of  France?"  in- 
quired Rosendahl.  "  Or  did  he  recoil  from 
the  horrors  of  civil  war }" 

"  No  matter — the  dream  of  years  Avas  dis- 
pelled. I  went  to  Paris,  from  whence  the 
voice  of  liberty  was  heard,  loud  and  com- 
manding. Three  days  annihilated  that  mon- 
archy, so  hateful  to  the  people — another  was 
substituted — France  is  satisfied  !  But  Poland 
— brave,  generous,  strugghng  Poland  —  de- 
mands assistance.  Henceforward  my  time, 
my  feeble  talent,  and  my  blood  (if  required) 
shall  be  consecrated  to  its  cause.  The  stan- 
dard of  independence  is  raised  :    let  us  hasten 
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to  join  the  glorious  band  !  Abandon  the  ser- 
vice of  Austria — cease  to  be  a  pander  to  the 
cause  of  despotism — accompany  me  to  War- 
saw— let  us  defend  the  rights  of  an  oppressed 
and  heroic  nation." 

'^  This  explains  your  unexpected  presence/' 
observed  Albert  calmly. 

"  Yes  !  1  love  you  Rosendahl  too  sincerely 
to  urge  my  personal  regard.  I  will  not  flatter 
you  by  expressing  private  feelings.  I  came— 
it  signifies  little  the  motive  that  impelled  me — 
I  wish  to  see  once  more  the  being  of  all  others 
most  worthy  of  my  friendship  and  confidence. 
I  arrived  hither,  under  favour  of  this  disguise, 
a  few  hours  after  the  Austrian  troops  had  con- 
quered the  populace — I  heard  you  Avere  dan- 
gerously wounded — I  hastened  to  your  bed- 
side— I  watched  over  you.  But  enough — you 
are  fatigued — exhausted." 

"  No,"  answered  Albert,  taking  the  hand  of 
his  companion  with  tenderness — "  no — I  am 
not  tired — your  language  possesses  a  sort  of 
fascination— you  have  acquired  a  strange  as- 
cendancy over  me.  Did  friendship  guide  you 
to  me?" 
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"  I  have  said  it,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  Must 
I  prove  my  words?     Have  I  not  braved  the 

inquisitive  power  of  Austria  ?  Am  I  not  come 
to  snatch  you  from  the  fangs  of  despotism? 
Rouse  yourself  Albert — you  are  worthy  of  a 
better  fate.  Cease  to  be  the  tool,  the  instru- 
ment of  arbitrary  government !  The  army  of 
which  you  are  a  member  is  a  mere  collection 
of  automatons — senseless  machines,  devoid  of 
reason,  and  employed  to  check  the  exercise  of 
it  in  others.  There  is  no  badge  more  deroga- 
tory than  the  uniform  you  wear.  In  a  few 
years  Austria  will  stand  alone  throughout  Eu- 
rope, inaccessible  to  conviction — a  sort  of  for- 
tress reserved  to  protect  worn  out  prejudices 
and  opinions." 

"  My  country  is  dear  to  me,  Las  Cases/* 
replied  Rosendahl  gravely.  "  Bid  me  not  turn 
like  a  serpent  and  sting  my  fatherland.  The 
abuses  which  may  creep  into  the  administration 
must  grieve,  but  should  not  alienate  a  faithful 
subject." 

"  Your  country !  be  it  so  !  yes,  patriotism — 
the  love  of  the  native  soil — admiration  of  na- 
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tional  virtues — attachment  to  ancient  insti- 
tutions !  But  do  not  confound  the  devotion 
of  an  ardent  mind — the  faithfulness  of  the  ci- 
tizen— the  purity  of  the  patriot — -with  base 
servility  to  a  particular  form  of  government. 
The  germ  of  liberty  is  developing  its  latent 
existence  in  this  beautiful  but  degraded  land. 
The  sacred  fire  is  kindled ;  the  spirit  of  eman- 
cipation has  broken  loose.  Hasten  then  to 
rally  round  the  standard  !" 

"  Not  yet/'  interrupted  Rosendahl.  "  To 
whatever  cause  I  may  dedicate  my  slender 
services,  at  least  they  shall  be  rendered  accept- 
able by  a  steadfast  adherence  to  its  interests. 
Some  time  is  required  to  decide  irrevocably  on 
a  line  of  conduct,  on  which  my  future  lot  de- 
pends. The  hasty  ebullition  of  boyhood,  and 
the  reaction  of  a  disappointed  heart,  are  not 
sufficient  guarantees  of  ultimate  stability.  I 
must  deliberate." 

"  Agreed,  1  will  abide  by  your  own  decision. 
But  do  not  mistake  me,'^  exclaimed  Las  Cases. 
"  I  ask  no  rash  conclusions — I  enforce  no  ar- 
guments— I  exact  no  promise — I  leave  you  to 
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the  operations  of  your  own  mind.     Select  your 
own  course  freely^  and  unbiassed  by  me/' 

"  Hear  me!  unbounded  love  for  Ella  von 
Lindenberg  is  the  ruling  passion  of  my  mind. 
Compared  to  it,  all  else  is  cold  and  colourless/' 
said  Rosendahl. 

^'  Be  it  so" — rejoined  his  companion^  evi- 
dently discouraged — "  yet  the  government  of 
Austria  has  not  only  proved  arbitrary,  but  also 
ungrateful  and  unjust.     Von  Lindenberg  was 
dismissed  the  council  on  a  mere  vague  sus- 
picion.     A   supposed    connexion,   ingeniously 
established,  betw^een  the  conjectured  interview 
of  Las  Cases  at  the  Palace  of  Schoenbrunn^ 
and   his  presumed  intimacy  with  the  Baron, 
has  produced  the  disastrous  consequences  from 
which  you  are  now  suffering.     That  is  indeed 
a  wretched  policy  which  can  impute  treason 
and   disaffection   to   a  loyal  subject,  on   such 
shallow  grounds.     The  petty  tyranny  exercised 
towards  the  Duke   of  Reichstadt  can  neither 
excite  your  approval  nor  your  patriotism.    The 
father  of  Ella  has  been  a  victim  of  that  go- 
vernment to  which  you   nevertheless  appear 
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attached.  If  general  motives  fail  to  stir  you, 
may  not  a  sense  of  private  wrong  urge  you 
forward  ?" 

"  Wrong  !"  repeated  Albert  bitterly.  "  I  am 
deeply  injured;  but  I  will  make  one  effort 
more  to  obtain  redress.  . .  .Ella  shall  be  mine. 
If  I  fail  in  the  attempt — " 

"  You  will  espouse  the  cause  of  glory,''  in- 
terrupted the  Chevalier. 

'^  We  meet  at  Warsaw,"  exclaimed  Rosen- 
dahl. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  snatch  you  from  the 
felicity  which  probably  may  be  in  store  for  you 
— no,  dearest  friend — if  Ella  smile  upon  you — 
if  von  Lindenberg  open  his  patriarchal  arms — 
remain  with  them — be  happy  in  peaceful  in- 
dolence and  obscurity.  The  vacuum  of  your 
existence  will  be  filled  up  with  the  plente- 
ousness  of  domestic  love — the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  wiU  take  another  direction.  You  will 
then  forget  Las  Cases^  and  the  destiny  which 
he  would  have  shared  with  you.  But  when 
Europe  re-echoes  with  sounds  of  victory,  and 
my  humble  name  is  inscribed  on  the  records  of 
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trmmphant  liberty,  remember  my  words — si- 
milar laurels  might  have  been  yours.'^ 

Albert  sighed  deeply  as  he  pressed  his  friend's 
hand  and  replied, — *^  We  shall  meet  again." 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Ro- 
sendahl  appeared  completely  restored  to  health, 
and  his  rapid  recovery  might  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  attributed  to  the  unremitting  attentions 
of  Las  Cases. 

Italy-  was  now  tranquillized.  The  heaving 
throes  of  pohtical  convulsion  had  only  agitated, 
not  revolutionized  the  Austrian  dominions. 
The  sullen  rumours  of  disaffection  died  away 
like  distant  thunder;  and  the  tumults  of  ap- 
prehension gradually  subsided  as  the  people 
resumed  their  peaceful  avocations.  Las  Cases 
departed  as  he  came,  in  mystery  and  silence, 
directing  his  course  by  a  circuitous  route  to 
Warsaw,  unknown  and  unsuspected. 

Albert,  who  only  waited  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  the  project  which  occupied 
his  whole  thoughts,  proceeded  to  Ereinfels 
without  delay,  hoping  by  a  personal  interview 
to  propitiate  the  Baron,  and  renew  the  attach- 
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ment  of  his  betrothed.  In  the  midst  of  frost 
and  snow,  he  arrived  at  the  village  inn,  and 
remained  unrecognized  during  the  evening; 
but  the  random  information  collected  from  the 
self-important  Caspar,  whilst  at  the  Kaiser 
Hof,  was  not  calculated  to  give  him  much  en- 
couragement; and  when  Rosendahl  presented 
himself  at  the  castle  gate  on  the  following  day, 
he  discovered,  to  his  utter  mortification  and 
dismay,  that  von  Lindenberg  and  his  daughter 
had  just  quitted  the  country. 


vo^.  ii;. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Ah !  qu'un  cceur  est  k  plaindre, 
De  s'^tre  k  son  amour  long-temps  accoutum^, 
Quand  il  faut  n'airaer  plus  ce  qu'on  a  tant  aim6. 

Andri  Ch^nitr. 

We  are  born  ; — we  laugh — we  weep — 

We  love — we  droop— we  die  ; 
Ah  !  wherefore  do  we  laugh  or  weep  ? 

Why  do  we  live  or  die  ? 
Who  knows  that  secret  deep  ? 
Alas  !  not  I. 

Barry  Cornwall. 

To  the  anguish  of  disappointment  was  now 
added,  in  Albert's  heart,  the  sting  of  jealousy. 
Of  all  passions,  jealousy  requires  least  suste- 
nance; it  takes  rise  from  trifles,  rather  than 
from  grave  circumstances.  Like  certain  plants, 
it  exists  without  visible  nourishment — it  flou- 
rishes in  the  wilderness  of  the  aff'ections, — 
striking  deep  root  where  all  else  would  fade 
away.  It  turns  love  into  hatred,  and  surviving 
every  other   sentiment,   triumphs    over    even 
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despair.  Jealousy  is  the  paradox  of  the  hu- 
man mind: — the  shghtest  cause  produces  the 
strongest  effects;  no  evidence  is  half  so  con- 
vincing as  the  wretched  uncertainty  of  doubt ; 
suspicion  once  admitted,  goes  further  than  a 
host  of  well  supported  accusations;  and  as 
every  impression  resulting  from  imagination 
becomes  more  powerful  from  being  less  tan- 
gible, so  the  suggestions  of  a  morbid  fancy 
assume  a  more  formidable  aspect,  through  the 
distorted  medium  by  which  they  are  received. 

Irritated  by  the  idle  gossip  accidentally  heard 
at  the  Kaiser  Hof,  Albert  conceived  that  he 
had  been  voluntarily  relinquished  by  Made- 
moiselle von  Lindenberg ;  as  a  preferred  suitor 
evidently  appeared  to  occupy  his  place.  Hi- 
therto his  sensibility  alone  had  suffered; 
whereas  the  supposition  of  a  rival,  offended  his 
amour  propre :  like  the  subtile  venom  of  the 
viper,  the  maddening  doubt  insinuates  itself 
into  the  very  system,  at  first  unseen,  almost 
unfelt, — corrupting  the  healthy  frame,  until  the 
wound  becomes  incurable.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  mind; — confidence  is  essential  to  its  vi- 
gour, and  jealousy  spreads  like  a  disease,  and 
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breathes  a  pestilential  air  on  every  surrounding 
object.  A  thousand  unutterable  pangs,  which 
Albert  had  never  before  experienced,  shot 
through  his  heart.  It  was  enough  to  lose  Ella, 
— without  knowing  that  another  had  usurped 
the  happiness  he  had  once  considered  exclu- 
sively his  own. 

It    is    generally   admitted   that    most    men 
act  from  mixed  motives ;  indeed  the   human 
mind  is    so  singularly    complicated,   that   few 
acknowledge   even  to   themselves  the  various 
and  secret  springs  by  which  they  are  impelled. 
Sometimes   the    nicely  balanced  reasoning  of 
hours  and  days  remains  without  result ;  whilst 
a  trifle,  a  mere  feather  in  the  scale^  decides  an 
event   of  the   utmost   importance.     How   fre- 
quently people  yield  to  the  pressure  of  events, 
and  yet  boldly  assert  independence  of  conduct ! 
How  often  a  man  is  induced  to  act  from  some 
consideration     which    he    overlooks,     in     the 
anxiety  to  prove  that  a  different  motive  has 
swayed  him  !  and  we  try  to  convince  ourselves, 
when  we  fail  to  convince  others,  of  intentions 
never  entertained,  and  sentiments  only  remem- 
bered as  circumstances  obtrude  them  upon  us. 
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The  chain  of  cause  and  eflfect  is  wonderful  and 
complex;  but  the  strange  admixture  of  mo- 
tives that  constitute  the  human  will,  is  far 
more  intricate  and  incomprehensible.  If  each 
secret  thought  and  sudden  impulse  could  be 
brought  to  light,  how  much  the  best  and  no- 
blest actions  would  lose  in  estimation,  whilst 
the  greatest  error  might  be  fully  extenuated. 

Probably  there  does  not  exist  any  quality  of 
the  mind  of  greater  value  than  decision  and 
constancy  of  purpose;  and  amongst  the  wide 
range  of  human  virtues,  it  certainly  is  not  ranked 
so  highly  as  it  deserves.  Decision  is  an  intel- 
lectual quality  without  which  our  finest  efforts 
are  mere  vain  attempts;  and  without  it  the 
most  charming  and  attractive  qualifications  are 
but  as  ignes  fatui,  unsustained  by  any  perma- 
nent principle.  Decision  imparts  weight, 
strength,  specific  purpose,  and  durability  to  the 
actions  of  mankind ;  and  the  difference  between 
a  maniac  and  a  hero  is,  that  the  one  intends, 
begins,  and  vacillates,  whereas  the  other  deter- 
mines, perseveres,  and  succeeds. 

With  a  large  share  of  romantic  exaltation 
and  personal  bravery,  combined   with  a  noble 
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vein  of  generous  sentiment^  so  admirable,  so 
beautiful  in  the  young,  Albert  might  incur  the 
suspicion  of  being  somewhat  deficient  in  firm- 
ness. The  very  impetuosity  of  his  nature 
almost  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  exercis- 
ing dehberate  judgment,  whatever  his  decisions 
might  be.  Quick  in  perception,  and  impatient 
to  act,  he  believed  that  he  obeyed  the  dictates 
of  reason,  when  he  was  frequently  following 
the  impulse  of  head  or  heart ;  and  having 
advanced  too  rapidly  in  the  onset,  he  laboured 
under  the  accusation  of  instability,  when  merely 
listening  to  the  tardy  suggestions  of  pru- 
dence. 

This  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  moral 
penalty  to  which  ardent  dispositions  are  sub- 
jected, in  order  to  keep  the  balance  even. 
Were  it  not  thus,  one  half  the  world  would 
outstrip  the  other.  But  as  it  is,  the  restless 
and  the  apathetic,  the  enthusiastic  and  the  cold, 
the  heedless  and  the  slow,  the  wilful  and  the 
wise,  are  all  yoked  to  the  social  engine,  and 
their  movements,  if  not  assimilated,  are  so 
regulated,  that  the  goal  of  success  is  equally 
attainable  and  attained  by  all,  however  varied 
the  several  modes  of  attainment. 
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Keenly  alive  to  every  impression,  Albert  was 
constantly  under  the  ascendancy  of  a  master 
passion,  which  for  the  time-being  opposed  and 
triumphed  over  all  others ;  until  in  its  turn 
another  sentiment  sprang  up,  and  usurped  the 
supremacy.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that 
the  idea  of  returning  to  his  regiment  became 
hateful  to  him,  as  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
his  country  were  loosened  one  by  one.  The 
chivalrous  language  of  Las  Cases,  accom- 
panied by  briUiant  dreams  of  Polish  glory,  and 
individual  heroism,  recurred  with  redoubled 
force  to  his  imagination,  when  writhing  under 
the  complicated  torture  of  jealousy  and 
despair.  Dissatisfied  and  irresolute,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture  what  his  ultimate  de- 
cision might  have  been;  for  Albert,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  outraged  feeling,  wrote  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  his  regiment,  and  to  his 
father,  for  the  purpose  of  resigning  his  com- 
mission; stating  his  intention  of  quitting  a 
service  with  which  he  could  no  longer  identify 
himself. 

This  was  a  preliminary  step  to  joining  the 
cause  of  independence  in  Poland ;  and  he  was 
only  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  a  letter  from 
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France,  requiring  his  immediate  presence.  It 
came  from  Alfred,  and  the  appeal  was  unan- 
swerable. Instead  of  taking  the  route  to  War- 
saw, Rosendahl  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  fresh 
duties,  fresh  interests,  and  fresh  scenes  awaited 
him. 

Albert  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Montpellier, 
situated  in  the  quartier  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin, 
just  as  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  began 
to  assume  consistency.  Popular  with  the  fac- 
tion which  had  supported  and  ultimately  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  the  new  King  was  rapidly 
conciliating  his  opponents,  commencing  with 
the  most  influential  and  least  violent  of  all 
parties.  Discontented  with  the  hereditary 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  any  change  was  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority  of  the  people.  Although 
the  disaffected  might  be  classed  under  different 
heads, — some  being  republican,  others  Bona- 
partist, — yet  all  united  to  rejoice  in  the  expul- 
sion of  a  dynasty  which  had  made  itself  as 
odious  in  the  present  as  in  the  past. 

The  noblesse  created  by  Napoleon  became 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  formation  of 
the  new   court,   and  might     (not  inaptly)    be 
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considered  as  a  sort  of  intermediate  race  be- 
tween the  Carlists  and  the  ultra  liberals  ;  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  by  the  hurried  events  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
parvenuism,  yet  sufficiently  modern  to  satisfy 
the  prevailing  opinions.  Thus  the  scattered 
elements  of  society,  which  were  buffetted  and 
dispersed  during  the  late  political  convulsions, 
began  slowly  to  re-appear.  Pleasure,  which 
had  been  banished  from  the  metropolis  by  the 
jarring  turmoil  of  the  immortal  "three  day  s,'^  was 
tempted  back  by  the  blooming  family  of  Louis 
Philippe;  amusements  recommenced,  and  the 
gay  and  fluttering  circles  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Palais  Royal  were  re-organized. 

The  revolutionary  vortex  had  for  a  time 
absorbed  the  more  delicate  accessories  of 
refinement  and  civilization ; — like  the  troubled 
ocean,  which,  in  its  fury,  swallows  all  that  is 
confided  to  its  stormy  breast.  Yet  during  the 
succeeding  interval  of  calm,  as  the  roaring 
waves  subside,  expanding  like  a  shining  mirror 
in  the  rising  sun,  myriads  of  precious  things, 
relics  of  the  evening's  wreck,  float  on  the  vast 
wilderness  of  the  waters,  some  broken,  some 
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defaced,  some  perfect,  some  preserved  through 
their  sheer  insignificence,  from  whence  new 
structures  may  be  formed, — so,  agitate  as  we 
may,  the  same  elements  exist,  crushed,  shaken, 
or  severed  ;  still  they  recombine  under  different 
aspects,  and  the  natural  elements  of  society 
still  maintain  their  ascendancy,  though  its  frame 
work  may  be  destroyed. 

The  Duchess  de  Montpellier,  who  for  a 
season  had  retired  from  the  busy  scene  of  life, 
now  thought  fit  to  emerge  from  her  solitude, 
and  receive  her  friends,  or  rather  her  habitues, 
as  usual.  Albert  found  his  aristocratic  relative 
unaltered  by  events.  Her  elastic  disposition 
remained  unbent,  almost  unbiassed,  by  exter- 
nal circumstances.  Time  had  made  some 
havoc  on  her  faded  cheek ;  but  vanity,  which 
becomes  stronger  as  its  enjoyments  are  re- 
stricted, was  still  in  full  force.  No  longer 
the  object  of  universal  homage,  she  consoled 
herself  for  the  loss  of  admiration,  by  substitut- 
ing her  blooming  grand-daughter  in  her  place  ; 
cheerfully  surrendering  the  sceptre  of  fashion 
and  elegance  to  one  so  nearly  allied  to  herself, 
and    so    worthy     of    the    inheritance.      The 
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Duchess  triumphed  again  in  the  beauty  of 
her  youthful  representative. 

Albert's  expectations  were  disappointed  in 
his  brother,  who  had  grown  up  to  man's 
estate  without  manifesting  any  of  those  salient 
qualities  which  are  calculated  to  win  the  re- 
gard and  subjugate  the  affections  of  others. 
Alfred  was  a  complete  Frenchman  of  the  day; — 
and  a  Frenchman  of  the  present  era  is  very 
different  from  a  Frenchman  of  the  ancien 
regime,  or  a  Frenchman  sous  Vemplre,  He 
was  essentially  rational,  gentlemanly,  and 
above  all  ^'  doctrinaire  ;^'  perfectly  divested  of 
the  prejudices  of  age,  and  equally  so  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  He  neither  thought  of 
fighting  for  Polish  independence,  nor  of  emi- 
grating with  legitimacy.  He  occupied  an 
excellent  post  under  the  newly  established 
government,  and  very  naturally  thought  that 
he  could  not  do  better  than  retain  it. 

From  the  contemplation  of  his  brother's 
character,  Albert  turned  with  dehght  to  that 
of  his  sister,  where  he  soon  discovered  a  vein 
of  sympathy  which  amply  compensated  for  the 
disappointment  he  otherwise  sustained.     The 
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young  Constance  was  just  at  that  charming 
age  which,  ripening  into  womanhood,  has  not 
yet  lost  the  native  simpUcity  of  adolescence. 
She  bounded  forward  to  meet  Albert,  with  all 
the  vivacity  and  playfulness  of  her  nature ; 
and  on  perceiving  the  change  that  time  had 
produced  in  the  tall  martial  figure  before  her, 
she  drew  back,  half  modest,  half  surprised,  in 
evident  confusion,  which  certainly  added  the 
charm  of  variety  to  a  countenance  already 
sufficiently  beautiful  to  captivate  the  be- 
holder. 

Constance  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
EUao  Both  were  exceedingly  lovely ;  yet  their 
style  differed  essentially  in  every  point. 
Mademoiselle  Rosendahl  was  a  regular  brunette, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  that  smiled  almost  uncon- 
sciously, Avithout  the  assistance,  or  scarcely 
the  concurrence,  of  any  other  feature.  Her 
cheek  was  brilliant,  round,  and  peach-like ; 
and  her  mouth,  small  and  vermillion,  was  play- 
ful even  to  archness.  Probably  the  stamp  of 
youth  and  health  is  no  where  so  distinctly  visi- 
ble as  in  the  colour  and  expression  of  the 
mouth.   Here,  time  and  disease  first  commence 
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the  work  of  devastation  ;  here,  the  perfection 
of  feminine  beauty  lies  in  ambush  ;  here,  from 
her  ruby  throne,  passion  speaks  the  language 
of  the  heart,  when  all  else  is  mute.  A  single 
smile  produces  a  host  of  dimpled  graces ;  or 
the  slightest  shade  of  sorrow  steals  over  the 
soft  lip,  withers  its  bloom,  contracts  the  be- 
witching curve  essential  to  its  excellence, 
and  dispels  the  joyous  fascinations  hanging 
round  it.  Here  the  treacherous  vibration 
betrays  the  hidden  anguish,  or  the  deep  con- 
scious glow  of  affection  tells  the  tale  which 
words  would  ill  express.  The  eye  may  be  the 
favoured  feature  of  the  mind ;  but  the  mouth 
is  the  very  thermometer  of  the  heart. 

Constance  was  rather  of  small  stature.  Her 
figure,  though  delicate,  nevertheless  appeared 
sufficiently  round  to  convey  an  idea  of  perfect 
symmetry.  Ella  on  the  other  hand  shghtly 
surpassed  the  usualheight;  and  from  that  circum- 
stance alone  appeared  more  fragile.  Her  cheek 
was  generally  pale;  but  it  assumed  that 
changeful  hue  which  conveys  a  double  interest ; 
each  varying  tint  imparting  fresh  loveliness, — 
the  last,   the  best.     Hers  was  an  intellectual 
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order  of  beauty — one  that  touched  the  sensi- 
bility rather  than  the  senses,  and  captivated 
the  soul  long  ere  the  sight  had  fully  discrimi- 
nated the  precise  amount  and  degree  of  excel- 
lence. Constance  was  certain  to  command 
universal  homage ;  but  Ella,  when  admired, 
was  also  loved. 

The  least  possible  tinge  of  coquetry  might 
be  traced  in  the  disposition  of  Constance. 
There  seemed  a  nameless  spell  lurking  under 
the  long  penciled  eyelids ;  a  thousand  witch- 
eries played  amongst  the  dark  full  curls  of  her 
ebony  hair ;  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
personal  advantages  sometimes  appeared  to 
flash  upon  her,  without  the  effect  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  disagreeable.  This  latter 
could  hardly  come  under  the  appellation  of 
vanity.  Pleased  with  herself,  she  sought  to 
produce  the  same  sensation  in  others ;  and 
in  this  dehghtful  art  she  was  pre-eminently 
successful.  Every  new  conquest,  every  ap- 
proving glance,  added  to  her  girlisli  triumph;  and 
as  pleasing  was  her  aim,  so  pleasure  became 
her  reward.  A  sweeter  impersonation  of  femi- 
nine joyousness  could  scarcely  be  found. 
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Ella  on  the  contrary  pleased,  but  pleased 
differently;  without  being  conscious  of  the 
power  she  possessed ;  without  attaching  value 
to  externals^  or  appreciating  the  matchless 
graces  with  which  she  was  endowed; — and 
this  simplicity  of  character  constituted  its 
most  seductive  peculiarity. 

Constance  was  endowed  with  animal  spirits  ; 
as  yet  she  had  lost  none  of  that  exuberance 
which  but  seldom  survives  childhood ;  whilst 
Ella  had  imbibed  a  deeper  tone  of  feehng,  long 
before  she  was  capable  of  reasoning  thereon ; 
and  without  being  actually  melancholy,  a  pen- 
sive shade,  a  subdued  manner  in  society,  were 
the  result  of  real  elevation  of  sentiment. 

Although  grieved  and  sorrow  stricken,  it 
was  nevertheless  an  impossibility  that  Albert 
should  remain  callous  to  his  sister's  sprightli- 
ness,  or  continue  insensible  to  the  charm  of 
fraternal  affection.  With  genuine  delight, 
not  unmixed  with  pride,  he  viewed  the  deve- 
lopement  of  his  sister's  attractions,  and 
marked  the  rapid  progress  of  her  various  ac- 
complishments. A  new  and  holy  influence 
seemed  to  steal  over  him ;    and  as  he  clasped 
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the  innocent  girl  in  ecstacy  to  his  bosom,  he 
mentally  regretted  that  their  destiny  was  cast 
so  widely  asunder. 

Count  Alfred  was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune ;  and  to  the 
approaching  ceremony,  Albert  had  been  in- 
vited ;  nor  could  he  with  propriety  dechne 
being  present  at  a  solemnity  fraught  with  im- 
portance to  his  nearest  relative.  However 
painful  the  effort  might  be  to  witness  a  hap- 
piness he  could  neither  share  nor  confer,  he 
notwithstanding  resolved  to  assist  at  the  nup- 
tial festivities  with  a  good  grace,  and  dedicate 
some  time  to  his  family  ere  he  separated  from 
them,  perhaps  for  ever. 

A  large  and  brilliant  circle  was  assembled 
to  witness  and  to  sign  the  marriage  contract; 
and  Rosendahl  for  the  first  time  encountered 
his  father  since  their  angry  parting. — For  a 
moment  there  was  a  pause.  The  Count 
looked  unusually  severe.  Albert  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  ground ;  his  colour  came 
and  went,  as  he  felt  himself  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  the  parent  whose  former  affection 
he  could  not  completely  banish  from  his 
recollection. 
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"  Your  blessing" —  exclaimed  Alfred^  catch- 
ing his  brother's  arm,  and  bending  before  the 
Count. 

"  Willingly,  my  son ;  for  you  have  never 
forfeited  your  claim  to  my  aflfection.'^ 

As  these  words  were  spoken,  Albert  shrank 
abashed  at  the  implied  rebuke. 

"  Extend  your  clemency,  dear  father,^^  re- 
turned Alfred,  pleading  kindly  in  his  brother's 
favour.  Constance  and  the  Duchess  de  Mont- 
pellier  joined  their  solicitations,  and  Albert, 
overpowered  by  his  own  emotion,  found  him- 
self clasped  in  his  father's  arms. 

"  This  shall  be  a  day  of  union  and  rejoicing 
amongst  us  all,"  said  the  Count,  yielding  to 
the  current  of  his  better  feelings.  "  The  past 
is  forgotten." 

Tenderly  attached  to  his  father,  as  most 
Germans  are,  from  principle  as  well  as  from 
impulse,  Albert  was  happy  at  the  unexpected 
direction  which  matters  had  taken.  Even  a 
less  generous  nature  than  his  would  have  been 
reconciled  under  similar  circumstances ;  and 
he  gratefully  accepted  the  welcome  token  of 
peace  and  forgiveness. 
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Count  Rosendahl,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
not  sorry  to  embrace  the  earhest  opportunity 
of  regaining  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
eldest  son,  towards  whom  he  entertained  a 
strong  predilection.  Moreover,  the  object  in 
view  was  attained,  no  matter  by  what  means  ; 
the  lovers  were  effectually  separated  and 
estranged,  and  there  was  no  likelihood  of  a 
renewal  of  that  engagement,  so  obnoxious  to  his 
high-reaching  ambition.  It  was  therefore 
worse  than  useless  to  perpetuate  a  feeling  of 
resentment,  after  the  cause  which  originally 
produced  it  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Perhaps  few  events  display  the  perverse- 
ness  of  the  human  heart  more  than  that  re- 
action which  sometimes  takes  place,  after  a 
bitter  mortification  and  disappointment.  Albert 
began  to  condemn  his  betrothed — to  accuse 
Ella — the  gentle,  constant,  and  confiding  Ella 
— to  accuse  her  of  inconsistency.  Unconscious 
of  the  cruel  duplicity  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessfully practised  towards  both,  he  conceived 
that  von  Lindenberg  had  treated  him  with 
unmerited  harshness.  The  rejection  of  his 
letters,   the  restoration   of  his   presents,    and 
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the  unbroken  silence  of  the  whole  family, 
were  attributed  to  pride  on  the  one  part,  and 
a  change  of  sentiment  on  the  other. 

The  conversation  at  the  Kaiser  Hof,  and 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  Caspar,  sufficiently- 
supported  this  opinion,  if  it  did  not  entirely 
corroborate  the  fact.  When  a  lover  begins  to 
consider  himself  ill-treated,  a  strong  feeling  of 
indignation  generally  usurps  the  empire  of 
former  tenderness;  and  the  object  of  unre- 
quited affection  appears  less  deserving  of  it. 
The  charm  is  broken  ;  and  by  a  singular  pecuUa- 
rity  of  the  mind,  the  next  transition  from 
love  is  to  hate.  There  is  no  medium  in  affairs 
of  the  heart.  "  All  or  nothing,'^  is  the  motto 
of  passion.  The  cause  of  this  may  no  doubt 
be  traced  to  that  principle  of  selfishness  which 
governs  most  of  us.  The  disappointed  suitor 
grieves  for  a  season ;  he  grieves  as  long  as  he 
hopes ;  as  long  as  he  imagines  himself  remem- 
bered ;  as  long  as  he  believes  that  another 
heart  shares  the  misery  of  his  own.  But  when 
he  finds  that  the  woman  he  loved  survives  the 
loss  of  his  society — that  his  presence  is  not  es  - 
sential   to  her  peace  of  mind — that  a  rival,  if 
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not  preferred,  is  at  least  endured — ^he  hates  the 
being  who  thus  affronts  his  self-love. 

Thus  much  for  mankind.  The  female  mind 
is  differently  constituted.  Like  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  martyrdom,  the  love  of  woman 
augments  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  ex- 
acted from  it ;  it  feeds  on  its  own  sufferings  ; 
being  sustained  rather  by  what  it  gives  than 
what  it  receives. 

The  wedding  of  Count  Alfred  Rosendahl  was 
solemnized  with  every  eclat  that  wealth  and 
rank  could  command.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  a  bishop,  and  attended  by  all  the 
elegance  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis.  It  was 
conducted  on  the  most  brilliant  scale ;  neither 
expense  nor  exertion  being  spared  to  impart 
distinction  and  splendour  to  the  scene.  In 
short  vanity  had  much  more  to  do  in  the  whole 
affair  than  feeling. 

As  they  stood  before  the  altar,  the  family 
group  was  perfect.  The  bride,  ghttering  with 
jewellery,  arrayed  in  white  satin  and  blonde, 
and  crowned  with  orange  flowers,  presented  her 
ungloved  hand  unhesitatingly.  She  was  happy ; 
she  married  because  her  friends  wished  her  to 
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do  so ;  she  married  because  every  woman  mar- 
ries who  has  the  opportunity;  she  married 
because  she  was  told  that  the  connexion  was 
good,  and  the  expectations  still  better,  and  be- 
cause she  saw  that  the  proposed  husband  was 
young,  handsome,  and  prosperous.  She  had 
never  tasted  the  circean  cup  of  early  attach- 
ment ',  and  though  she  might  not  love  him  who 
now  held  her  plighted  hand  within  his,  yet  she 
loved  no  other ;  she  knew  of  no  dearer  tie ; 
she  had  no  brighter  dream.  Her  countenance 
betrayed  no  emotion  ;  her  pulse  remained  un- 
accelerated,  her  cheek  unchanged,  and  her 
downcast  eyes  were  not  suffused  with  tears 
either  of  regret  or  of  joy.  All  was  calm  within, 
and  composed  without. 

Alfred  was  equally  satisfied  with  his  lot.  A 
manage  de  convenance  does  not  alarm  a  Pari- 
sian heart.  Love  is  the  last  element  invoked. 
Indifference  possesses  no  terror,  and  passion 
is  divested  of  its  maddening  ascendancy.  Too 
rational  to  be  enamoured,  he  was  content  to 
marry  from  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  motive  than 
mere  preference.  He  sought  the  worldly  ad- 
vantages of  station,  affluence,  and  equahty  of 
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pretensions;  and  he  found  all  combined  in 
the  object  of  his  selection.  He  looked  for  no 
burst  of  sensibility,  no  timid  respiration,  or 
struggling  tenderness.  He  shrank  not  from 
his  bride  with  the  chilling  misgivings  for  the 
future  which  sometimes  accompany  the  fondest 
lovers  even  to  the  very  steps  of  the  sanctuary ; 
seeming  to  cast  a  funeral  veil  on  the  beauty  of 
the  wife  who  has  already  ceased  to  shine  in 
the  eyes  of  him  for  whom  she  is  henceforward 
to  live  alone. 

The  Duchess  de  Montpellier,  and  the  parents 
on  both  sides,  seemed  quite  elated  with  the 
result  of  their  arrangements.  The  elder  Ro- 
sendahl  was  gratified  in  his  ruling  passion — am- 
bition. The  Duchess  triumphed  in  the  contri- 
vance of  the  trousseau  and  corbeille ;  the  bride 
too  was  of  her  own  choosing,  and  the  settle- 
ments were  drawn  up  under  her  own  auspices. 

Constance,  decked  in  beautiful  tissues,  with 
white  roses  glancing  amongst  the  rich  glossy 
curls  of  her  raven  hair,  glided  gracefully  in  the 
train  of  her  newly-acquired  sister.  A  thousand 
half-conscious   hopes  beamed  in  her  eyes ;    a 
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thousand  muttered  thoughts  were  compressed 
under  the  radiant  zone  that  confined  her  fairy- 
form.  Never  is  a  young  girl  more  interesting 
than  when  present  at  the  marriage  of  one 
whose  prosperity  is  deeply  identified  with  her 
own.  Every  look,  every  gesture,  every  sigh, 
is  replete  with  eloquence ;  and  as  the  blossom 
gives  promise  of  the  fruit,  so  the  bridemaid  be- 
trays that  which  may  be  expected  when  she 
herself  is  called  to  fill  the  more  important 
part. 

Meanwhile  Albert,  standing  rather  apart  from 
the  rest,  formed  the  shadow  to  this  bright  pic- 
ture. A  train  of  painful  thoughts  and  bitter 
recollections  rapidly  shot  through  his  brain,  as 
he  viewed  the  gorgeous  ceremonial.  Pale,  and 
almost  motionless,  his  aching  sight  grew  dim, 
as  he  watched  the  happy  faces  around  him. 
The  measured  words  of  the  priest  fell  cold  and 
dull  upon  his  ear ;  the  very  chaunting  of  the 
choir  seemed  sorrowful  and  wailing,  as  if  the 
sacred  harmony  was  but  the  dirge  of  lost  affec- 
tions. 

At  length  the  nuptial  benediction  was  pro- 
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nounced,  and  the  bridal  party  withdrew  to  a 
splendid  banquet,  after  which  the  newly  mar- 
ried pair  retired  to  an  elegant  maison  de  cam- 
pagne,  and  the  gay  assemblage  that  remained 
were  regaled  with  a  ball,  of  which  Constance 
proved  the  centre  of  attraction. 

Albert  joined  not  in  the  amusements ;  but 
he  gazed  with  brotherly  pride  on  his  sister's 
animated  countenance,  as  she  lightly  touched 
the  highly  polished  floors.  No  accomplish- 
ment appeals  so  directly  to  the  senses  as  danc- 
ing. It  requires  no  aid  beyond  that  of  personal 
elegance,  and  challenges  admiration  ahke  from 
all  classes.  Mental  attainments,  and  intellec- 
tual advantages,  demand  for  their  appreciation 
a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  in  others ;  for  the 
blind  approbation  of  ignorance  is  almost  an 
insult.  But  dancing  addresses  itself  to  the 
eye  alone,  and  requires  but  a  natural  suscepti- 
bility of  the  beautiful  in  others,  to  ensure  uni- 
versal admiration. 

Gratified  by  the  unequivocal  admiration  be- 
stowed on  his  sister,  Albert  could  not  help  ac  - 
knowledging  that  it  was  merited.  Her  general 
disposition  was  particularly  engaging,  and  won 
upon  him  by  a  thousand  endearing  attentions. 
Constance  was   a  sort   of  mediatizing  power. 
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Already  her    charming  espieglerie    had  wiled 
away  many  an  hour  which  had  otherwise  been 
dedicated  to  the  indulgence  of  bitterness ;   al- 
ready he  found  a  solace  in  the  pure  exchange 
of  fraternal  attachment ;  for  a  sister  is  a  friend 
sent  by  Heaven  to  smile  upon  us,  when  all  else 
appear  to  frown — to  console  us  when  the  harsh 
world  has  bade   us    despair — to    advise  when 
we  are  no  longer  able  to  reflect  for  ourselves, 
and  to  make  us  forget  the  unrelenting  conduct 
of  others,  in  the  sweet  and  tender  ties  of  rela- 
tionship.    Albert  felt  the  truth  of  this  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  at  the  present  moment ;  for  the 
human  heart  is  never  so  liable  to  receive  fresh 
and  strong  impressions  of  pleasure  as  when  pal- 
pitating and  writhing  under  a  recent  affliction. 
The  Duchess  de  Montpellier,  vain  of  having 
completed  the  establishment  of  her  grand-son 
to  the   satisfaction   of  all  parties,  now  turned 
her  ingenuity  to   the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
equally  desirable  matrimonial  alliance  for  Con- 
stance.    But  Count  Rosendahl,  fully  as  proud 
of  his  daughter's  loveliness,  and  undoubtedly 
as   ambitious  in  his  views,   expressed  a  wish 
that  she  should  be  introduced  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  the  Austrian   court, — where  he  felt 
convinced  her  uncommon  charms,  and  her  fo- 
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reign  style  of  beauty,  would  create  a  great 
sensation.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  the 
whole  party,  excepting  the  aged  Duchess, 
should  proceed  to  Vienna. 

Albert  was  easily  prevailed  on  to  accompany 
Constance,  and  thus  complete  his  reconciliation 
with  his  father  and  step-mother, — who  had  re- 
ceived him  with  a  display  of  kindness  which 
chiefly  sprang  from  the  conviction  of  her  own 
power. 

With  a  sentiment  which  can  scarcely  be 
analyzed,  Albert  heard,  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  of  von  Lindenberg's  death,  and  of 
Ella's  marriage.  There  is  a  point  of  feeling 
at  which  all  perception  seems  to  cease;  and 
over- wrought  sensibility  casts  a  stupor  over 
the  mind.  Albert  had  now  nothing  more  to 
regret;  and  this  last  infliction  of  fate  fell  on  his 
heart  with  a  weight  which  rendered  it  insen- 
sible to  the  blow. 

A  scene  of  pecuhar  interest  too^  place  on 
the  occasion  of  his  subsequently  meeting  Leo- 
pold, who  insisted  on  obtaining  personal  satis- 
faction. The  challenge  was  accepted,  though 
reluctantly  on  the  part  of  Rosendahl, — who 
recoiled  in  horror  at  the  possibility  of  injuring 
one  so  dear  to  the  Princess  di  Corsini.  He 
however  received  von  Lindenberg's  fire,  with- 
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out  discharging  his  own  pistol;  and  being 
fortunately  unhurt,  an  explanation  of  the  most 
distressing  kind  ensued ;  and  Albert  discovered 
with  amazement  the  complicated  perfidy  of 
which  himself  and  Ella  had  been  the  victims. 

All  his  former  feelings  now  rushed  back 
upon  him  in  their  utmost  force;  and  his  friend- 
ship for  Leopold  returned  with  redoubled  fer- 
vour. It  was  a  long,  sad,  confidential  inter- 
vie  v/, — during  which  Rosendahl  drank  deep  of 
the  cup  of  bitterness  and  humiliation.  How 
he  execrated  his  own  blindness — his  father's 
cruel  ambition ! 

The  two  young  men  renewed  their  intimacy. 
A  link  of  tenderness  subsisted  between  them 
which  nothing  could  sever.  From  an  intuitive 
sense  of  delicacy,  Leopold  never  spoke  to  his 
sister  on  the  subject.  He  believed  her  to  be 
happy  with  di  Corsini,  and  he  forbore  to  make 
any  allusion  that  might  cast  a  shade  of  regret 
on  the  bright  path  before  her.  Whether  or 
not  this  reserve  was  wise,  and  productive  of 
desirable  consequences,  the  sequel  of  our  tale 
will  shew  j  but  on  retiring  from  the  ball  given 
by  the  ambassador,  Captain  von  Lindenberg 
dreaded  the  result  of  a  meeting  for  which  he 
perceived  the  Princess  had  been  totally  un- 
prepared. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Plus  rien  ! . . .  .que  ce  soit  un  mystfere  I 
Cachons  a  tous  notre  douleur ! 
Puisque  pour  nous  sur  cette  terre 
II  n'est  ni  avenir,  ni  bonheur. 

The  poet's  voice 
Tells  nought  of  the  slow,  sad,  and  weary  days, 
And  long,  long  nights  through  which  the  lonely  soul 
Poured  itself  forth — consumed  itself  away — 
In  passionate  adjurings,  vain  desires. 
And  ceaseless  weepings  for  the  early  lost, 
The  loved  and  banished  friend  ! 

Goethe. 

Morning  dawned.  Ella  rose  from  her 
sleepless  couch  with  pale  cheeks  and  fevered 
brow_,  and  presided  at  her  husband's  breakfast 
table  with  her  usual  assiduity;  but  she  had 
undergone  an  eternity  of  suffering  since  they 
separated  on  the  preceding  night.  She  felt  as 
if  older  by  many  years.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
path  before  her  was  shortened;  as  if  she  already 
contemplated  the  termination  of  that  life  she 
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had  but  just  entered  upon.  All  the  pleasures, 
interests,  and  advantages  of  her  position  faded 
away.  A  dark  gulf  of  misery  yawned  beneath 
her  feet ;  and  a  relentless  destiny  seemed  to  pur- 
sue and  hurry  her  forward  to  the  brink,  from 
which  it  was  impossible  to  retreat.  She  could 
no  longer  deceive  herself — she  viewed  her  own 
heart  in  all  its  nakedness— -stript  of  the  last 
illusion  with  which  virtue  seeks  to  veil  her 
imperfections.  Self  confidence  was  lost,  and 
the  first  gentle  words  that  di  Corsini  uttered 
penetrated  her  soul. 

On  discovering  the  acquaintance  existing 
between  her  husband  and  the  Rosendahl  fa- 
mily, Ella's  natural  impulse  was  to  avoid  a  re- 
currence of  the  painful  scene  which  had  taken 
place  at  the  ball.  She  wished  to  decline  every 
society  that  offered  the  chance  of  meeting 
Albert.  But  this  was  impracticable,  and  ex- 
posed her  to  a  thousand  other  circumstances 
equally  harrassing  to  her  feelings,  and  more 
injurious  to  her  dignity.  A  reluctance  to  re- 
ceive and  to  visit  those  persons  to  whom  the 
Prince  had  introduced  her,  would  appear  sin- 
gular, ungracious,  and  capricious.  Moreover, 
Rosendahl  might  interpret  such  conduct  un- 
justly.    It  might  imply  a  sense  of  weakness,  a 
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lingering  tenderness ;  it  might  imply  a  vindic- 
tive spirit  of  resentment,  or  a  deficiency  of 
proper  resolution.  She  dreaded  to  provoke  by 
an  act  of  her  own,  either  comment  or  expla- 
nation,— feeling  that  both  would  be  fraught 
with  mortification  and  wretchedness. 

Thus  cruelly  involved,  through  a  series  of 
circumstances  over  which  she  was  unable  to 
exert  the  slightest  control^  Ella  did  not  venture 
to  contemplate  the  alternative  of  confessing  at 
once  the  attachment  which  had  existed  between 
herself  and  All:)ert.  She  wanted  courage  to 
face  the  scrutiny  of  her  husband— to  dispel  the 
dream  of  confiding  affection  by  her  own  deed 
— to  tell  him  that  he  had  been  deceived — that 
she  had  loved  another — that  she  still.  .  .  But  no, 
— had  she  felt  perfectly  indifferent  towards  her 
former  lover — had  she  been  conscious  that  no 
lurking  sentiment  yet  lingered  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  her  heart — had  she  found  all  calm 
and  dispassionate  within — the  line  of  action 
would  have  been  clear  and  straightforward.  But 
the  secret  idolatry,  the  hidden  embers^  that  still 
glowed  under  the  ashes  of  hope,  forbade  a 
disclosure  which  would  direct  the  observation 
of  the  Prince  to  her  secret  thoughts  and  ill- 
repressed   feelings  —  which    might   render   her 
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most  simple  word  or  action  a  source  of  inves- 
tigation. 

Ella  dreaded  suspicion.  Why  was  she  not 
above  it  ? 

"  This  ball  has  quite  impaired  your  com- 
plexion^'^  observed  di  Corsini,  gazing  fondly 
on  his  wife's  faded  cheek  i  "  Late  hours  do  not 
agree  with  you.  I  trust  our  friends  will  retire 
early  to-night; — or  shall  we  defer  the  pleasure- 
of  receiving  them  V 

^'  Not  so,'^  returned  she,  trembUng  at  the 
ordeal  which  was  before  her,  and  which  she 
longed  to  pass  before  another  night  of  misery 
shoxild  assail  her  with  its  sleepless  terrors — 
"  Not  so — we  will  not  disappoint  either  our 
friends  or  ourselves.  I  am  not  ill ;  it  is  the  loss 
of -rest  that  has  made  me  so  pale.'^ 

^'  Nay  Ella,  your  looks  almost  alarm  me,  and 
I  am  anxiously  considering  whether  we  should 
not  return  to  our  solitude  at  once;  for  it  is 
evident  to  me  that  Vienna  disagrees  with  your 
health.  You  are  quite  changed  since  we 
left  our  retreat  on   the  banks  of  the  Danube." 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  accompany  you  any 
where."  As  Ella  said  this,  she  felt,  but  dare  not 
acknowledge  even  to  herself,  that  Vienna  now 
possessed  an  attraction  for  her. 
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"  My  presence  is  required  at  court/'  re- 
sumed the  Prince ;  "  and  unless  the  pure 
country  air  is  necessary  to  you,  I  should  not 
wish  to  leave  town  until  the  season  is  over/' 

The  Princess  stood  irresolute.  She  longed 
to  throw  herself  at  her  husband's  feet ;  to  im- 
plore his  forbearance,  his  pity  ;  to  entreat  him 
in  mercy  to  snatch  her  from  evil — from  tempta- 
tion— from  herself !— The  very  tranquillity  of 
his  manner,  his  placid  smile,  the  warm  pressure 
of  his  lips,  inflicted  an  additional  pang.  She 
felt  unworthy  of  his  tenderness ;  she  quailed 
under  his  calm  inquiring  glance.  There  was 
accusation  and  reproach  in  his  very  kindness. 
The  words  of  her  mother  recurred  with  full 
force  ;  the  parting  admonition,  the  solemn  pro- 
mise, rang  in  her  ears. — Again  she  looked  at 
Corsini,  and  she  had  not  strength  to  destroy 
the  earthly  happiness  of  one  to  whom  she  was 
bound  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  and  duty. 
She  could  not  annihilate  the  edifice  of  felicity 
which  she  herself  had  created.  Tlie  revelation 
was  suspended  on  her  tongue,  and  Ella  prayed 
that  she  might  be  spared  the  trial  awaiting 
her. 

However  a  young  girl  may,  from  her  inex- 
perience, stand  in  need  of  the  guardianship  of 
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a  parent,  the  newly  made  wife  is  often  in  still 
greater  want  of  maternal  guidance.  There  are 
a  thousand  intricacies  in  the  labyrinth  of  the 
female  heart,  which  man  can  neither  penetrate 
nor  comprehend.  A  wife  may  be  loved  fondly — 
devotedly;  yet  she  may  not  at  all  times  be 
understood.  Sympathy  does  not  always  exist 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  otherwise  are  very 
attached.  The  susceptibility  of  a  bride  is  fre- 
quently wounded  and*  crushed  at  the  very 
outset  of  her  wedded  life ;  and  Ella,  who  had 
so  much  reason  to  place  reliance  on  her  hus 
band's  attachment,  nevertheless  found  that  she 
still  required  the  counsel  and  communion  of 
her  mother. 

Roused  by  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  she 
nerved  herself  for  the  impending  struggle,  and 
received  her  guests  as  they  arrived,  with  that 
genuine  grace  which  never  abandoned  her 
Leopold  and  Albert  came  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  she  presented  her  hand  to  the  former,  and 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  latter  with  equanimity. 
In  this  she  succeeded ;  and  encouraged  by  the 
first  result  of  her  resolution,  she  directed  her 
courteous  attentions  with  such  discrimination 
that  none  could  deem  themselves  of  minor  im- 
portance in  the  favour  of  their  hostess,  however 
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the  distinctions  of  society  might  assign  a  sepa- 
rate grade  to  each. 

A  magnificent  banquet  was  served,  and  its 
duration,  if  it  did  not  exhaust  Ella's  patience, 
had  nearly  overcome  her  physical  strength. 
Fortunately  she  was  not  placed  near  Rosendahl, 
or  in  such  a  position  as  to  meet  his  eye  oftener 
than  the  duties  of  her  situation  as  hostess  re- 
quired. 

The  conversation  was  animated.  Albert 
spoke  well,  and  frequently  addressed  Corsini. 
His  voice  was  lovv^,  deep  and  penetrating ;  and 
his  expressions  appropriate  and  elegant.  He 
evidently  wished  to  appear  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  studied  the  effect  he  produced ; — but 
there  was  more  of  pique  than  indifference  in  his 
sparkling  observations  and  apposite  remarks. 
Ella  fancied  too  that  the  tones  in  which  he  con- 
versed were  slightly  constrained.  Sometimes 
too  there  was  a  sound  in  his  voice,  which  to  her 
accustomed  ear  betrayed  unconquerable  emo- 
tion ; — and  then  her  memory  wandered  back  to 
those  days  when  she  alone  inspired  him — when 
his  eyes  fondly  sought  the  approbation  of  hers 
— when  her  smile  encouraged,  and  her  approval 
rewarded  his  eloquence. 

The  repast,  long  as  it  appeared,  at  last  con- 
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eluded;  and  Ella  was  partially  relieved  by  a 
change  of  position  and  a  variety  of  occupation. 
She  could  not  bear  the  calm  scrutiny  which  the 
table  afforded ;  she  felt  as  if  every  gaze  was 
directed  towards  her;  as  if  her  most  simple 
gesture  was  a  tacit  confession  of  her  internal 
agony ;  and  she  longed  for  the  freedom  of  the 
salon,  where  books^  prints,  music,  and  general 
conversation^  might  successively  attract  the 
observation  and  divert  the  attention  of  all. 

The  Prince,  ever  gracious,  ever  solicitous  for 
the  amusement  and  gratification  of  his  guests, 
displayed  some  of  Ella's  most  highly  finished 
drawings.  The  greater  number  were  views  on 
the  Danube ;  but  there  was  one  sketch  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ereinfels,  which  had 
never  been  completed.  Many  portions  of  it 
vrere  barely  indicated,  with  a  bold  and  decided 
touch ;  but  still  there  could  be  no  mistake  ; — 
rough  in  its  execution,  the  whole  scene  was 
nevertheless  perfectly  made  out  in  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  Albert  seized  it  with  eagerness. 

"  Ereinfels?''  exclaimed  he. 

'^  The  hereditary  domain  of  the  von  Linden- 
berg  family,"  replied  di  Corsini,  smiling  with 
an  expression  of  pride,  as  he  mentioned  his 
wife's  maiden  name.     "  But  I  must  leave  Leo- 
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pold  to  do  the  honours  of  his  own  chateau,'^ 
said  he,  passing  the  landscape  on  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law. 

An  awkward  pause  ensued.  Leopold  ap- 
peared embarrassed,  and  Albert,  casting  a  look 
of  bitterness  on  the  Princess,  bent  his  head 
instantly  over  the  sketch,  which  he  had  taken 
from  his  companion.  With  avidity  he  followed 
the  masterly  outhne,  as  if  to  recognize  every 
spot  therein  depicted  ;  and  his  lips  touched  the 
paper,  seeming  to  inhale  fragrance  from  its  very 
contact. 

Ella  spoke  not — she  scarcely  breathed — she 
could  not  trust  herself  to  notice  the  drawing — 
and  mechanically  she  drew  forth  another  port- 
folio. The  vivid  contents  were  showered  on 
the  table,  and  caught  up  by  the  eager  hands  of 
the  admiring  guests. 

"  I  shall  keep  this,^'  hoarsely  murmured  Ro- 
sendahl,  "  as  a  monument  or  a  trophy  of  the 
past." 

The  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice  so  con- 
centrated that  they  were  distinctly  audible  to 
her  for  whom  they  were  intended.  She  started 
as  if  she  had  trodden  on  a  serpent ;  and  turn- 
ing to  the  speaker,  found  that  he  had  quitted 
his  place,  and  stood  immediately  behind  her. 
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She  could  not  comprehend  the  ungenerous 
sentiment  which  dictated  this  phrase.  He 
who  had  unrelentingly  deprived  her  of  every 
token — who  first  had  severed,  and  then  de- 
rided,  the  ties  of  affection — now  voluntarily 
reminded  her  of  the  circumstance.  The  re- 
mark was  either  an  insult,  or  a  tribute  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  as  the  wife  of  Corsini,  she  was 
equally  bound  to  resist  both.  Yet  she  made 
no  effort  to  prevent  Albert  from  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  frail  record.  That  was  beyond  her, 
and  he  thrust  the  picture  into  his  bosom,  un- 
seen by  every  eye  save  Ella's.  There  was, 
as  she  observed  him,  something  angelic  in  the 
expression  of  her  face;  it  was  neither  love, 
nor  pride,  nor  regret,  that  beamed  in  her  coun- 
tenance— it  was  virtue.  But  the  mute  appeal 
remained  unavailing,  if  not  unheeded.  The 
sketch  was  not  restored. 

After  inspecting  these  beautiful  productions 
of  the  pencil,  music  was  resorted  to,  and  had 
the  performance  been  limited  to  instrumental 
pieces,  Ella  would  have  found  a  resource 
against  the  miserable  suggestions  of  her  imagi- 
nation. But  the  Prince  wished  her  to  sing ; 
and  for  the  first  time  he  met  a  refusal.  She 
had  played  her  part  to  the  utmost ;  she  had 
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spoken^  she  had  moved,  she  had  smiled — smiled 
as  if  sorrow  were  a  stranger  to  her — as  if  she 
had  never  loved,  or  endured  the  blight  of  early 
grief.  She  had  exerted  her  talents — displayed 
her  drawings — and  had  seemed  happy  in  the 
sight  of  Rosen dahl ;  convincing  every  one  ex- 
cept herself  of  her  perfect  composure.  Yet 
she  could  not  sing  ;  and  gently,  very  gently,  she 
declined. 

The  Prince,  however,  would  accept  no  ex- 
cuse, and  he  persevered.  Ella  had  never 
looked  more  lovely  ;  for  her  cheek  had  put  on 
its  most  fascinating  tint.  Two  briglit  spots, 
like  the  inmost  leaf  of  the  blush  rose,  imparted 
unusual  lustre  to  her  deep  blue  eyes.  The 
brilliant  glow  heightened  towards  the  close  of 
the  evening,  and  defied  the  imputation,  as 
it  forbade  the  excuse,  of  languor  or  indisposi- 
tion. 

The  harp  was  therefore  brought — the  music- 
book  spread  out — Ella  hesitated — her  husband 
insisted  — and  she  obeyed. 

A  breathless  attention  awaited  the  soft  sym- 
phony with  which  she  prepared  herself  and  her 
hearers  for  the  coming  harmony.  A  few  ex- 
quisite chords,  skilfully,  yet  without  apparent 
eiFort,  drawn  from  the  instrument,  fell  with  a 
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silvery  cadence,  serving  as  a  prelude ;  and  Al- 
bert, warned  by  the  familiar  key,  retreated  from 
the  circle  expanding  round  the  graceful  mu- 
sician, and  sheltering  himself  from  observation 
and  companionship  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
room,  buried  his  face  in  the  open  palms  of 
his  hands,  his  elbows  resting  on  a  marble 
pedestal.  The  Princess  to  him  seemed  an 
enigma — a  moral  problem — which  neither  his 
love  nor  his  ingenuity  could  solve.  Her  very 
amiability  wrung  his  soul,  and  provoked 
his  anger.  The  kindly  duties  of  hospi- 
tality, which  she  had  endeavoured  to  exercise 
towards  her  friends,  annoyed  him.  He  tried  in 
vain  to  discover  the  hidden  anguish  gnawing  at 
her  heart — to  detect  some  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  strong  emotion,  which  would  have  gra- 
tified his  passion  at  the  expense  of  his  esteem. 
But  in  the  sunny  smile  that  frequently  illu- 
mined her  features,  and  greeted  the  inquiries 
of  di  Corsini,  his  scrutiny  could  discern  nothing 
but — resignation. 

Bitterly  execrating  his  fate,  Albert  could  not 
avoid  perceiving  the  visible  superiority  of  the 
Prince  :  and  the  fiend  of  jealousy  was  awak- 
ened. He  saw  that  the  husband  possessed 
great   influence  with  his  wife;  that  he  could 
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neither  be  despised  nor  hated.  His  talents 
and  his  personal  advantages  were  such  as 
would  naturally  acquire  an  ascendancy  where 
their  value  was  appreciated.  Di  Corsini  then 
became  a  rival  in  his  estimation ;  a  powerful, 
a  legitimate  rival,  not  only  in  the  affections  but 
in  the  understanding ;  and  Rosendahl  actually 
detested  Ella,  as  the  possibility  of  her  loving 
her  husband  gradually  obtruded  itself. 

From  this  corroding  train  of  thought  he  was 
aroused  by  the  sweet  round  tones  of  her  well 
remembered  voice.  She  had  gained  strength 
and  precision  since  he  had  last  heard  her.  He 
listened  mechanically  as  she  sung  a  romanza  of 
Weber's.  Therewasatouchingpathos,bothin  the 
air  and  the  words ;  and  the  expression  was  per- 
fect. In  other  days  it  had  been  an  especial  fa- 
vourite with  him.  For  a  moment,  he  fancied 
that  he  detected  a  slight  tremor  in  her  intonation; 
but  she  triumphed  over  the  unworthy  weakness, 
and  acquiring  confidence  from  the  very  convic- 
tion of  its  necessity,  finished  the  beautiful 
cavatina  that  her  husband  had  selected,  with 
all  the  science  of  which  she  was  mistress ; 
and  a  burst  of  applause  hailed  its  conclusion. 

"  I   never   heard  you  sing  so  exquisitely," 
observed  Albert,  drawing  near,  and  adding  his 
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compliments  to  thfi  load  of  felicitations  that  op- 
pressed her. 

"  The  Princess  could  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  her  friends  until  now — 
unless — '^  and  di  Corsini's  brow  became  con- 
tracted as  he  spoke — ^^  unless  you  may  have 
been  previously  acquainted." 

Ella  turned  to  a  deadly  paleness,  whilst 
Albert  looked  steadily  at  her,  as  if  to  ascertain 
how  far  she  yet  remembered  the  ties  once  ex- 
isting between  them. 

"  About  two  years  ago,  I  frequently  had 
the  honour  of  meeting  the  Baroness  Ella  von 
Lindenberg,"  replied  he,  with  considerable 
self-possession. 

Ella  breathed  more  freely  :  at  least  they  were 
not  guilty  of  deception. 

^^  You  did  not  mention  that  circumstance 
last  evening,  when  Count  Rosendahl  was  intro- 
duced to  you.  His  acquaintance  with  you 
would  have  been  an  additional  title  to  my  re- 
gard,'^ said  di  Corsini,  with  a  smile  which 
came  not  from  the  heart.  "  I  conclude  Count 
Albert  habitually  visited — ^" 

"  My  father  was  the  friend  of  Count  Rosen- 
dahl," eagerly  interposed  Ella,  happy  at  being 
released  from  the  weight  of  concealment.     The 
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subject  then  dropped  as  if  by  mutual  consent; 
and  soon  after  the  conversation  assumed  a 
more  desultory  character;  new  topics  were 
resorted  to,  and  fresh  amusements  introduced, 
which  lasted  without  intermission  until  the 
party  dispersed. 

On  the  following  day  the  Princess  di  Corsini 
was  too  ill  to  leave  her  chamber.  Her  indis- 
position rapidly  increased,  and  before  many 
hours  elapsed,  her  recovery  was  pronounced 
extremely  doubtful. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  youth 
Or  age,  is  still  unable  to  digest 
The  ancient  leaven  of  grief  that  spreads  through  all. 

Austin's  Faustus, 

Mon  coeur  peut  battre  encor  de  peine  \  tnais  de  joie 
Jamais,  oh!  jamais  plus! 

Madame  Amelie  Tastu. 

Labouring  under  considerable  mental  ex- 
citement^ Albert  Rosendahl  quitted  tlie  sa- 
loon of  the  Princess  di  Corsini.  Again  he 
carefully  recapitulated  to  himself  the  events  of 
the  evening  ;  endeavouring  to  extract  the  barb- 
ed arrow  of  regret  that  was  rankling  in  his 
breast.  By  turns  he  loved  or  hated.  He  had 
neither  sufficient  resolution  to  pluck  the  re- 
collection of  Ella  from  his  soul ;  nor  could  he 
relinquish  the  miserable  satisfaction  which  he 
derived  from  her  presence.  He  had  not  strength 
either  to  fly  from  evil,  or  to  resist  temptation. 
An     insurmountable    obstacle     now     existed 
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between  them ;  the  most  formidable  of  social 
barriers  opposed  its  sacred  boundary  to  the 
approach  of  his  unhallowed  wishes.  Ella  was 
bound  to  another  by  every  tie  of  principle  and 
of  feeling.  He  had  no  hope ;  yet  was  the  calm 
of  despair  denied  him; — for  an  indefinite  vague 
clinging  to  the  fond  assurances  of  other  days, 
filled  him  with  a  mingled  sentiment,  which  was 
as  little  to  be  controlled  as  explained.  Some- 
times the  spring-tide  of  affection  gushed  back 
to  his  heartj  and,  overflowing  with  tenderness, 
he  wept  bitter  tears,  as  he  thought  of  the  woman 
he  had  lost.  Then  he  remembered  her  calm 
demeanour,  her  placid  smile ;  the  dove-like  eyes 
that  refused  to  kindle  under  his  burning  glance ; 
the  lips  that  uttered  measured  phrases  of  gentle 
courtesy,  betraying  no  tremulous  emotions ; 
neither  flattering  the  illusions  of  his  vanity,  nor 
encouraging  a  passion  that  could  no  longer  be 
reciprocal.  By  turns  he  doubted — he  feared — 
he  believed — he  hoped — he  despaired.  Mean- 
time, all  was  tumult  and  uncertainty. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  an  innate 
selfishness  in  the  human  breast,  (though  fre- 
quently emanating  from  our  best  affections) ; 
a  monopolizing  exigence  which  seems  to  feed 
on  the  sensitive  miseries  of  others — to  luxuriate 
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in  the  anguish  it  produces — measuring  its  own 
power  by  the  depth  of  the  wound  inflicted.  It 
was  this  exacting  principle  which  rendered 
Rosendahl  jealous,  not  of  EUa^s  attachment,  but 
of  her  equanimity.  He  wished  to  perceive  at 
least  some  outward  token  of  suffering.  He 
hated  the  resignation  which  he  could  not  imitate. 
He  longed  to  witness  the  struggle  of  contending 
feehngs — to  triumph  in  her  weakness — to  feast 
his  own  misery  with  the  plenitude  of  hers — to 
bring  down  her  mind  to  the  level  of  his — to 
wring  the  heart  he  could  not  occupy.  He  felt 
as  if  the  sight  of  her  agony  would  alleviate  his 
own,  and  that  he  would  endure  less  if  she  shared 
in  his  wretchedness.  It  was  madness — des- 
peration— but  it  was  human  nature. 

He  slept  not.  As  the  night  advanced,  he 
walked  with  rapid  strides  to  and  fro.  A  thou- 
sand wild  schemes  and  wilder  hopes  flitted  va- 
guely through  his  imagination ;  the  soft  tones 
of  her  voice  recurred  to  his  memory ;  the  me- 
lody she  had  sung  vibrated  in  his  ears,  haunting 
him  with  its  mournful  cadence.  The  words 
which  accompanied  that  air  had  been  often  re- 
peated by  them.  Every  inflexion  was  familiar, 
every  stanza  breathed  tenderness  and  constancy. 
It  was  not  possible  that  she  should  have  for- 
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gotten  the  mysterious  association  of  sound 
which  they  had  so  often  discussed  and  mutually 
experienced. 

At  length  exhausted  with  the  vehemence  of 
his  feelings,  Albert  threw  himself  on  his  couch, 
and  writhed  on  his  pillow  with  impotent  des- 
pair. The  wailing  of  the  wind  alone  inter- 
rupted the  stillness  that  reigned  over  the 
earth  -,  yet  he  fancied  that  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Ella  mingle  in  the  distant  blast.  He  raised 
himself  and  threw  a  hurried  glance  around. 
The  rays  of  the  rising  moon  fell  in  faint  streaks 
upon  the  floor,  fantastically  illuminating  the 
wall  and  cornice,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
apartment  in  shade.  He  thought  he  beheld 
the  form,  the  features  of  Ella,  in  the  pale  moon- 
light. It  might  be  the  efi'ect  of  his  imagina- 
tion ;  but  a  host  of  nameless,  shapeless  things 
seemed  to  press  upon  him.  The  face  of  Ella 
appeared  distinctly  visible.  It  approached, 
then  receded  from  his  extended  grasp ;  and  all 
was  darkness.  A  cloud  passed  over  the  moon's 
broad  disk,  and  the  silver  beams  were  suspend- 
ed. Again  the  tremulous  rays  struggled  through 
the  fleecy  vapour,  and  fell  partially  on  the  dra- 
pery of  the  curtains.  Still  the  image  of  Ella 
was  blended  with  each  shadowy  fold,  until  it 
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assumed  individuality.  The  figure  came  nearer ; 
it  bent  forward,  and  pressed  closer  to  him ;  the 
eyes,  cold  and  passionless,  gleamed  upon  him, 
as  if  scrutinizing  the  inmost  workings  of  his 
mind.  The  face  seemed  to  touch  his,  and  he 
shrank  involuntarily  from  the  contact.  Big 
drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  brow ;  he 
felt  as  if  each  hair  was  instinct  with  a  separate 
existence ;  the  current  of  his  blood  almost 
ceased  to  flow  :  the  torpid  stream  crept  slov/ly 
through  his  v^eins.  In  vain  he  closed  his  eyes, 
seeking  to  exclude  the  av/ful  visitation.  The 
figure  was  rivetted  before  him ;  but  its  gentle 
aspect  was  gone;  the  contour,  distended  and 
sharpened,  gradually  lost  its  feminine  character  j 
the  lip  smiled  no  more ;  the  eyes  glared  and 
flashed  angrily;  and  the  avenging  spectre  of 
di  Corsini  lowered  over  him.  A  stream  of 
blood  trickled  from  a  recent  wound ;  drop  by 
drop  it  fell  upon  him.  He  struggled —  he  started 
— the  dream  was  dispelled — it  was  daylight. 

With  deep  remorse  he  heard  the  sad  tidings 
of  Ella's  illness  ;  the  news  of  her  danger  soon 
followed,  and  he  cursed  the  love  that  had 
sought  to  extort  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  from  the 
object  of  its  adoration.  Hour  after  hour  he 
lingered  by  di  Corsini's  mansion,  waiting  like 
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a  menial  or  a  spy  to  catch  some  information 
respecting  the  Princess.  Early  in  the  morning, 
late  in  the  evening,  he  hovered  by  stealth  near 
her  gate,  listening  to  every  sound,  which  to 
him  seemed  fraught  with  momentous  import. 
He  watched  the  shivering  lamp,  the  feeble  rays 
of  which  were  scarcely  perceptible  through  the 
closed  blinds.  He  knew  that  was  her  chamber, 
and  he  often  remained  opposite  the  window 
until  the  waning  light  was  quenched  in  the  red 
glow  of  sun-rise.  He  envied  her  husband  the 
sad  privilege  of  sharing  the  duties  of  the  sick- 
room ;  he  envied  the  prerogative  of  legitimate 
love,  and  would  gladly  have  foregone  the  sweets 
of  reciprocal  affection  to  purchase  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  closing  her  eyes. 

Meanwhile  di  Corsini  hung  over  the  bed  on 
which  Ella  was  extended.  The  breath  of  life 
fluttered  on  her  parched  lips,  which  refused  to 
answer  the  fond  and  passionate  appeals  he  ad- 
dressed to  her.  Existence  seemed  suspended 
on  a  thread.  In  vain  he  chafed  her  burning 
hands  within  his,  and  interrogated  those  eyes, 
bright  with  the  consuming  fire  of  disease ;  no 
look  or  word  of  recognition  greeted  him  in  return. 

It  is  sad  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  those 
whom  we  love  ;  it  is  sad  to  view  the  being  who 
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once  moved  before  us  in  all  the  joyousness  of 
youth,  fade,  sink  and  decay  in  our  sight,  with- 
out the  power  to  arrest  one  pang,  or  to  stay  the 
relentless  approach  of  death  for  a  single   se- 
cond.    It    is   sad    to    experience    the  fallacy 
of  human    science,  the    feebleness    of  human 
exertion,  the  vanity  of  human  hopes,  and  the 
inefficiency  even  of  prayer  itself.     It  is  sad  to 
lose  all — to  see  the  cold  dark  grave  close  on  the 
vast  treasure  of   earthly  love    to    which  our 
heart  has  clung.     But  even  that  is  preferable 
to  witnessing  the  funeral  of  the  soul,  when  the 
worthless  clay  survives  the  ruin  of  the  glorious 
spirit  by  which  it  was  animated,  and  the  form 
we  once  proudly  gazed  upon  is  left  as  a  monu- 
ment of  heavenly  wrath,  a  living  mechanism, 
a  walking  sepulchre,    a  desecrated  sanctuar)?-, 
whence  the  divinity  has  departed — the  light  of 
reason  quenched  in  the  fierce  glare  of  insanity. 
We  w^eep  for  the  dead ;    but  those  tears,  like 
drops  of  balm,   heal  as  they  fall.      Compare 
them  not  with  the  withering  grief  endured  for 
the  living  who  mock  us  still  with  their  presence 
in  this  world,  and  seemingly  accompany  us  to 
that  distant  pilgrimage  where  all  are  hastening; 
yet  the  ark  is  stolen  from  the  tabernacle — the 
essence  which  alone  renders  life  acceiDtable,  and 
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raises  mankind  above  the  level  of  the  brute, 
has  fled;  the  precious  gift  has  been  taken  back 
to  the  source  from  whence  it  came  !  The  hu- 
man mind,  emanating  as  it  does  from  the  God- 
head— being  part  and  parcel  of  eternity — the 
distinguishing  mark,  the  holy  seal,  which  sepa- 
rates us  from  the  rest  of  the  creation — the  hu- 
man mind — when  that  controuling  power  is 
lost — what  are  we  ?     Bodies  without  souls  ! 

Those  indeed  are  lonely  vigils,  when  the 
tender  reciprocities  of  affection  cease  to  beguile 
the  heavy  hours — when  no  responsive  voice 
falls  upon  the  anxious  and  strained  ear  of  the 
night-watcher — when  no  fond  glance  conveys 
that  meaning  which  the  tongue  withholds — 
when  the  bond  of  fellowship  is  broken — when 
the  object  of  soUcitude  is  alike  insensible  to 
our  love,  and  to  its  own  desolateness  !  Those 
are  fearful  moments  whilst  we  yet  behold  the 
sufferer,  still  numbered  amongst  the  living, 
knowing  that  the  soul,  shrouded  in  mystery,  is 
no  longer  manifested  to  us,  and  the  darkened 
intellect  perhaps  holds  communion  with  other 
elements. 

Worn  with  fatigue,  di  Corsini  gazed  upon 
his  lovely  wife,  with  a  sentiment  of  woe  which 
none   can   understand   save    those   who    have 
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stood  by  the  couch  of  agony.  He  wiped  the 
cold  dew  gathering  on  her  forehead ;  he  braided 
the  long  damp  tresses  of  her  hair;  he  smoothed 
her  pillow ;  he  conveyed  the  calming  potion  to 
her  lips;  he  brought  fresh  perfumes  to  her 
chamber,  and  strewed  flowers  on  her  bed;  he 
watched  the  quivering  of  her  closed  eyelids, 
and  listened  for  the  deep  drawn  sighs  that 
alone  proclaimed  her  existence. — A  profound 
stupor  seemed  to  steal  over  her;  all  colour 
subsided;  her  breathing  became  less  audible, 
and  her  pulse  imperceptible.  It  was  the  crisis. 
A  small  mirror,  held  close  to  that  mouth 
whence  had  proceeded  so  much  melody,  was 
the  sole  index  by  which  life  could  be  ascer- 
tained. Hour  after  hour  rolled  solemnly  away; 
but  a  gradual  change  was  slowly  taking  place. 
At  length  the  patient  moved — she  slightly 
pressed  the  hand  that  was  locked  within  her 
own  !  It  was  the  dawn  of  returning  intellect. 
Ella  spoke — she  was  saved. 

During  the  fearful  paroxysms  that  had  as- 
sailed her,  the  secret  of  her  heart  remained 
inviolate :  not  a  word  had  escaped  her.  The 
resolution  she  formed  in  health,  continued  un- 
shaken by  disease ;  whilst  the  noble  mind 
which  had  dictated  its  propriety  lay  prostrate 
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on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  the  j&ner  attributes 
of  reason  were  distorted  and  dispersed. 

A  long  and  painful  illness  was  succeeded  by 
a  tardy  convalescence,  during  which  period 
Corsini^s  attentions  were  unremitting,  and 
could  not  fail  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the 
heart  of  Ella, — who  by  degrees  resumed  her 
customary  avocations^  and  the  active  duties  of 
her  elevated  station;  and  once  more  she  dif- 
fused cheerfulness  and  ease  in  the  social  circle. 

It  was  not  without  a  severe  pang  that  she 
perceived  on  her  dramng-room  table  a  visiting 
card  bearing  the  name  of  Albert  Rosendahl, 
He  had  called  to  inquire  after  her  health,  and 
his  card  was  mixed  up  with  those  of  a  hundred 
other  people  who  had  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
courtesy  or  esteem. 

By  a  singular  perversity  of  the  female  heart, 
not  altogether  unaccountable,  Ella  felt  grati- 
fied. The  attention  evinced  respect,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  an  interest  in  her  safety.  Yet 
her  thoughts  reverted  involuntarily  to  that 
distant  period  when  the  ceremonies  of  etiquette 
were  dispensed  with  between  them;  and  she 
remembered  with  bitterness  that  Albert  must 
henceforward  be  a  stranger  to  her — or  worse  — 
be  mingled  with  the  common  herd  of  acquaint- 
ance, whom  it  would  be  her  dutv  to  see  and 
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converse  with  in  rotation,  as  if  impelled  by 
politeness  alone  j  every  other  sentiment  towards 
him  being  superseded  or  obliterated. 

Had  Rosendahl  been  dead,  absent,  or  mar- 
ried, Ella  would  have  found  herself  compa- 
ratively at  ease.  But  the  constant  recurrence 
of  his  name — the  every  day  contact  of  society 
— the  never  ceasing  vigilance  which  her  thoughts 
and  actions  demanded ;  these  were  even  more 
agonizing  than  the  actual  trials  she  had  sus- 
tained. The  daily  torture,  ever  recommencing, 
never  ending,  was  calculated  to  undermine  the 
strongest  principles  of  resistance;  and  Ella, 
fully  sensible  of  the  frailty  of  all  human  pur- 
poses, implored  assistance  whence  alone  it  can 
be  obtained. 

The  intimacy  between  Rosendahl  and  Leo- 
pold, now  renewed,  led  by  natural  consequen- 
ces to  an  acquaintance  with  Constance.  Com- 
pletely captivated  by  the  lovely  French  girl, 
von  Lindenberg  did  not  exactly  comprehend 
the  delicacy  and  painfulness  of  his  sister's  po- 
sition. Anxious  to  gratify  his  own  passion,  he 
had  eagerly  caught  at  the  possibility  of  inducing 
her  to  notice  the  object  of  his  admiration ;  and 
he  acted  accordingly,  without  reference  to  the 
past,  or  consideration  for  the  future.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Ella,  the  circumstance  of  her  hus- 
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band's  being  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
Rosendahl  family,  prevented  her  making  a  se- 
lection ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  decide  on  vi- 
siting them,  as  if  no  previous  connexion  had 
ever  existed  amongst  the  parties.  But  any 
sacrifice  of  private  feeling  appeared  preferable 
to  a  disclosure  which  was  calculated  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  mistrust  between  herself  and  di  Cor- 
sini. 

When  love  is  mutual,  it  banishes  restraint, — 
which,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  truly  em- 
barrassing under  a  sense  of  personal  insincerity. 
Ella  knew  that  she  never  could  return  as  it 
deserved  the  passion  she  excited  in  di  Corsini ; 
and  by  way  of  compensation,  she  offered  him 
her  duty — her  implicit  obedience;  seeking,  by 
her  gentle  and  soothing  behaviour,  to  prevent 
her  husband  from  perceiving  the  absence  of  a 
stronger  sentiment.  We  are  careless  of  of- 
fending when  we  possess  the  elements  of  re- 
conciliation within  ourselves ;  but  the  very 
consciousness  of  having  married  without  loving 
— the  sense  of  unworthiness — the  mute  tes- 
timony of  her  own  breast — these  rendered  Ella 
more  keenly  alive  to  the  displeasure  of  her 
husband,  the  more  the  means  of  averting  its 
formidable  consequences  were  limited. 

Completely   misled   by    the    self-possession 
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which  the  Princess  exhibited,  Leopold  remained 
perfectly  satisfied  that  every  vestige  of  her 
attachment  to  Rosendahl  was  thoroughly  era- 
dicated. He  persuaded  himself  the  more  easily 
of  this  being  the  case,  in  consequence  of  his 
own  increasing  passion  for  Constance.  His 
attention  was  so  fully  engrossed  with  his  pri- 
vate feelings,  that  he  became  less  clear  sighted 
respecting  others ;  and  if  he  had  required  fur- 
ther conviction,  Ella's  uniform  composure  was 
sufficient  to  lull  every  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

The  Countess  Rosendahl,  who  had  so  effec- 
tually opposed  the  marriage  of  her  step-son, 
was  not  likely  to  countenance  the  addresses  of 
von  Lindenberg,  although  she  did  not  manifest 
any  particular  hostility  to  his  occasional  visits. 
Aware  of  the  enmity  she  had  always  displayed 
towards  his  family,  Leopold  shewed  especial 
caution  lest  his  admiration  should  outstep  the 
bounds  of  prudence,  and  betray  itself  prema- 
turely. He  therefore  sought  to  elude  obser- 
vation, and  to  establish  an  intimacy  between 
his  sister  and  Constance,  as  a  preliminary  to- 
wards assuring  himself  of  her  affections. 

"  I  was  not  aware,''  observed  he,  as  he  sat 
by  his  sister  during  her  convalescence — "  I  was 
not  aware  that  Albert  and  di  Corsini  were  on 
such  familiar  terms  ?" 
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"  Nor  I"  said  Ella,  endeavouring  to  express 
herself  without  hesitation. 

'^  I  rejoice  in  the  circumstance  which  affords 
you  such  an  ample  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  acquaintance  of  Mademoiselle  Rosendahl.'^ 

"  If  it  affords  you  pleasure,  dear  Leopold,  I 
will  not  retreat  from  her  society — but" — 

"  Her  friendship  will  fully  compensate  you 
for  the  exertion." 

"  Provided  you  are  gratified,  I  expect  no 
other  reward" — observed  the  Princess,  with 
meekness. 

^'  You  are  happy,  dear  sister,'^  returned 
Leopold,  taking  her  hand  with  interest.  "  The 
kindness  of  your  husband  makes  ample  amends 
for  all  past  disappointments.  I  knew  it  would 
be  thus." 

EUa  sighed  involuntarily,  and  endeavoured 
to  conceal  a  rising  tear.  "  Yes,'^  answered 
she,  *'  he  is  kind — far  kinder  than  I  deserve." 

'^  No — you  are  worthy  of  his,  of  any  man's 
love.  But  I  am  glad,  so  glad  that  you  are 
happy.'' 

^^  Thank  you,  dear  brother,  for  your  kind 
wishes." 

"  I  was  not  always  so  sanguine,"  interposed 
von  Lindenberg.  "  At  first  I  feared  lest  re- 
gret, want  of  confidence,  and  disunion,  might 
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creep  in,  to  disturb  your  felicity.     At  one  pe- 
riod I  trembled." 

"  You  were  strangely  mistaken  if  my  con- 
duct could  ever  be  a  matter  of  doubt/'  said 
EUa  with  dignity. 

^'  Your  conduct  ?  never !  but  I  acknowledge 
that  your  happiness  ivas  rather  problematical. 
Have  you  forgotten  the  persuasion^  the  argu- 
ments, to  which  I  was  compelled  to  have  re- 
course? Our  dear  mother  too — had  she  not 
added  her  influence  to  mine,  you  would  have 
remained  unmarried  until  this  moment.*' 

^'  Very  probably." 

"  But  now  I  am  satisfied — convinced" — 

''  Of  what  ?"  interrupted  the  Princess,  alarmed 
at  the  turn  which  the  conversation  had  taken, 
and  unwilling  that  her  brother  should  perceive 
the  impression  his  words  had  produced. 

"  That  you  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
love  your  husband.  But  to  resume  the  ori- 
ginal subject  of  our  discussion : — You  will  cul- 
tivate the  friendship  of  Constance ;  and  as  di 
Corsini  is  already  on  terras  with  her  family,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  you  should  not  appear 
reluctant  on  the  occasion;  it  might  be  con- 
strued into  pique,  or  acknowledging  a  disap- 
pointment/' 
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"  I  do  not  intend  to  betray  any  recollection 
of  the  past/'  rejoined  Ella  firmly. 

"  Thereby  you  will  consult  the  dignity  of 
our  house,  and  secure  your  own  domestic 
peace ;  for  it  can  be  of  no  service  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  former  engagements.  Without 
being  jealous,  your  husband  might  feel  uncom- 
fortable. Besides — he  is  an  Italian — and  if 
we  are  to  judge  of  individuals  from  national 
characteristicSj  it  would  be  dangerous  to  alarm 
suspicion  in  his  breast.^' 

'^  Suspicion  Leopold  ?  that  word  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  guilty." 

"  Do  not  be  displeased ;  but  I  would  not 
wish  you  to  resent  the  conduct  of  the  Rosen- 
dahls,  or  explain  these  circumstances  to  your 
husband.  Besides — Albert  was  not  so  much 
in  fault;  and  Constance  is  innocence  itself. 
We  can  only  blame  the  pride  of  the  father,  and 
his  weakness  in  permitting  the  interference  of 
his  wife.     Is  not  Constance  a  lovely  creature  ?" 

"'  Very  lovely.'^ 

"  Do  you  not  like  her  exceedingly  ?" 

"  So  soon  ?  you  forget  I  have  only  seen  her 
once." 

"  But  you  will,  you  must  appreciate  her 
qualities  in  a  very  short  time.     She  is  a  most 
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desirable  companion.  I  trust  that  you  will  cul- 
tivate her  regard.'^ 

"  Do  not  think  it  strange  or  perverse  if  my 
visits  should  be  limited.  My  health  is  so 
delicate,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  enter  into 
society  for  some  time ;  and  you  know  my 
love  of  retirement." 

"  Yes — but  I  know  also  your  love  for  your 
brother,  and  you  will  not  refuse  the  sacrifice  of 
your  inclinations  to  oblige  me.'' 

^'  Beware  of  your  admiration  for  Mademoiselle 
Rosendahl/'  rejoined  Ella.  "  We  have  suffered 
enough  from  the  pride  and  disdain  of  that 
family." 

Leopold  looked  grave.  "  I  thought  ycu 
were  anxious  for  my  happiness,"  said  he. 

^^  It  is  my  anxiety  that  prompts  me  to  warn 
you  of  the  danger  which  menaces  you." 

"  Nay  Ella,  I  do  not  recognize  you,  in  this 
cold-hearted,  calculating  prudence.  Matrimony 
has  completely  changed  your  nature,"  rejoined 
von  Lindenberg  reproachfully. 

"  I  am  not  changed,  dear  Leopold,^'  said  the 
Princess  mournfully;  '^  I  wish  I  was.  But  I 
will  endeavour  to  comply  with  your  desires." 

The  conversation  then  languished,  and  soon 
after  terminated. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Is  it  possible 
That  love  should  on  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Shakespeare 

'Twas  but  for  a  moment — and  yet  in  that  time 
She  crowded  th'  impressions  of  many  an  hour  5 
Her  eye  had  a  glow,  like  the  sun  of  her  clime. 
Which  wak'd  every  feeling  at  once  into  flower  ! 

Moore, 

There  is  something  peculiarly  selfish  in  the 
character  of  a  lover ;  as  if  the  one  absorbing 
passion  excluded  all  others  during  its  ascen- 
dancy ;  concentrating  on  one  object  the  sym- 
pathies and  sensibilities  otherwise  destined  for 
the  wide  range  of  our  social  obligations.  The 
lover,  in  the  fierce  ardour  of  his  pursuits,  is 
forgetful  alike  of  the  imperative  duties  of  life, 
and  the  sweet  reciprocities  of  domestic  aifection. 
Imbued  with  a  fresh  impulse,  his  actions  can 
no  longer  be  submitted  to  the  same  standard. 
When  viewed  simply  in  the  light  of  a  suitor,  the 
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chivalrous  brilliancy  of  the  character  sheds  a 
romantic  interest  over  him  ;  but  if  examined 
under  every  other  relative  position,  he  cannot 
sustain  the  comparision.  The  active  bene- 
volence, the  firm  virtue,  the  unwearied  devotion, 
and  generous  abnegation  of  self,  which  are 
essential  to  the  citizen,  are  incompatible  with 
the  exacting  avidity  of  that  softer  sentiment 
to  which  the  lover  is  either  a  slave  or  a  victim. 
Of  this  Leopold  von  Lindenberg  afforded  suf- 
ficient illustration.  With  carelessness  of  conse- 
quences, an  indifference  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
which  could  only  be  excused  through  the  ex- 
treme beauty  and  innumerable  fascinations  of 
Constance  Rosendahl,  he  sacrificed  every  private 
consideration,  of  pride,  of  party  spirit,  and  even 
of  resentment,  to  the  furtherance  of  his  desires. 
Ella  became  at  once  his  confidant  and  his  mar- 
tyr. With  a  thousand  protestations  of  fraternal 
tenderness,  he  nevertheless  inflicted  daily  tor- 
ture and  humiliation  upon  her.  Either  too  much 
preoccupied  with  his  own  feelings,  or  too  obtuse 
to  discover  the  hidden  course  of  hers,  Leopold 
flattered  himself  with  the  delusion  that  she 
met  her  former  lover  without  reluctance  and 
without  emotion.  He  suspected  not  the  strug- 
gle he  had  not  witnessed  3  he  thought  not  of 
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the  secret  tears  he  had  not  beheld ;  and  judging 
from  the  self-command  that  she  uniformly 
displayed,  he  recklessly  trifled  with  her  peace 
in  urging  an  intimacy  with  Constance.  Hoping 
by  such  an  intimacy  to  facilitate  his  own  views, 
and  promote  his  suit,  he  overlooked  the  fatal 
consequences  that  might  result  from  such  an 
acquaintance. 

Grieved  at  his  importunities,  yet  too  tenderly 
attached  to  hesitate  in  complying  with  her 
brother's  earnest  entreaties,  Ella  constrained  her 
feelings  sufficiently  to  permit  the  desired  fami- 
harity  ;  and  she  sought  by  personal  observations 
to  discover  if,  all  lovely  as  she  was,  Constance 
might  be  considered  likely  to  ensure  the  happi- 
ness of  her  future  partner.  Mornings  were 
passed-  in  each  other's  company;  walks  and 
rides  were  concerted ;  evenings  were  spent  in 
pleasant  meetings  and  cheerful  recreations. 
Nor  was  it  possible  for  the  Princess  to  deny 
the  meed  of  praise,  which  the  vivacity  and 
charms  of  her  new  friend  naturally  called 
forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  attracted  by  the  manly 
beauty,  and  martial  quahties  of  von  Lindenberg, 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Constance 
should  long  be  able  to  resist  his  ardent  admira- 
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tion  and  unremitting  attentions.  His  generous 
temper,  his  rash  impatience  of  controul,  the 
very  heedlessness,  the  defects  and  imperfections 
of  his  disposition,  were  additional  claims  to  her 
good  graces.  Intrinsic  merits,  are  often  over- 
looked, when  impetuosity  of  character  forces 
itself  into  notice;  especially  with  the  more 
favoured  portion  of  the  fair  sex  as  regards 
personal  beauty.  Constance  too,  lively,  warm- 
hearted and  vivacious,  was  tinged  with  a  slight 
share  of  that  coquetry  which  frequently  renders 
the  more  beautiful  and  captivating  of  women 
less  difficult  of  attainment  than  many  far  more 
humbly  gifted.  The  very  wish  to  please,  the 
anxiety  to  conciliate,  strips  modesty  of  its  pro- 
tecting reserve ;  and  she  who  would  shrink  from 
the  imputation  of  love,  is  notwithstanding  quite 
willing  to  gratify  her  lover  by  her  amiability. 
Thus  the  most  delusive  encouragement  is  unin- 
tentionally conveyed  ;  and  although  much  more 
may  have  been  implied  than  ever  was  originally 
designed,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  undeceive  an 
impassioned  lover.  So  that  Constance  had 
already  advanced  many  stages  towards  a  strong 
attachment,  before  she  discovered  that  Leopold 
was  other  than  indifferent  to  her. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  she 
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formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Princess  di 
Corsini.     Differently  educated^  and  cast  alto- 
gether in  a  different  mould,  her  character  was 
more  pronounced.     Ella  hesitated  while  Con- 
stance decided;  but  on  the  other  hand,  Ella 
adhered,  while  Constance  vacillated.     Alive  to 
every  impulse;  impressed  with  every  passing 
object  5  changed  by  every  new  aspect ;  occupied 
with  trifles;  careless  of  consequences;  rash,  yet 
irresolute ;  positive  yet  capricious ; — Constance 
never  sought  to  guard  against  her  own  heart,  to 
struggle  against  temptation,  or  to  repress  the 
warm  sensibility  of  her  disposition  by  the  force 
of  reason.     Full   of  natural    tenderness,    she 
rather  indulged  in  the  excess  of  emotion,  than 
concealed  the  weakness  of  her  nature.   She  was 
at  once  an  object  of  interest,  of  affection,  and  of 
sympathy;  perhaps  also  of  commiseration; — 
for  highly  gifted  as  she  was,  it  was  not  in  the 
course  of  human  events  that  she  should  pass 
through  the  fierce  ordeal  of  human  life  un- 
scathed by  passion  ;  and  on  her  the  blight  of 
disappointment  would  fall  the  more  heavily,  as 
there  appeared  no  calming  influence,  no  reser- 
vation, no  refuge  or  security  against  the  sweep- 
ing storm  of  adversity,  which  her  own  impru- 
dence was  likely  to  attract. 
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She  possessed  much  of  the  sprightUness,  and 
still  more  of  the  fervour,  of  the  French  character. 
Her  affections,  if  sudden  were  equally  violent ; 
and  though  gentleness  might  lead,  opposition 
was  sure  to  rouse  the  energies  of  her  character, 
Beloved,  indulged,  almost  spoilt  by  the  Duchess 
de  Montpellier,  Constance  was  totally  unpre- 
pared for  contradiction.  Hitherto  she  had  seen 
little  of  the  world  beyond  the  velvet  arena  of 
the  saloon,  or  the  green  sward  of  the  play 
ground ;  and  to  her  all  things  loere  what  they 
seemed.  Never  having  felt,  she  could  not  know 
deception.  She  had  not  learnt,  from  sad  pracn 
tical  experience,  that  the  fairest  prospects  are 
destined  to  fade,  the  highest  hopes  to  fail,  and 
the  freshest  flowers  of  life  to  wither,  and  that 
safety  hes  in  mediocrity  alone. 

Ella,  steeped  to  the  lip  in  that  unseen  sorrow 
which,  like  an  insidious  disease,  secretly  con- 
sumes, whilst  imparting  additional  beauty  to  its 
victim, — could  not  share  the  friendship  and  con- 
fidence of  this  young  heart  without  submitting 
to  the  spell  which  Constance  unconsciously 
cast  around  her ;  and  the  acquaintance  which 
had  originally  commenced  at  the  request  of  Leo- 
pold, was  in  the  progress  of  time  continued 
for  its  own  sake. 
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Meanwhile  the  frequent  visits,  and  ceaseless 
assiduities,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Coun- 
tess Rosendahl.  Hitherto  her  vigilant  inter- 
ference had  not  extended  to  her  step-daughter ; 
but  her  private  enmity  towards  the  family  of 
von  Lindenberg  was  neither  extinguished  by 
time,  nor  mitigated  by  circumstances.  It  might 
be  less  prominent,  less  pointed ;  the  contact 
and  polish  of  society  had  rubbed  down  the  rude 
asperities  of  hatred  ;  but  the  very  necessity  for 
smothering  her  real  feelings,  rendered  them 
more  intense.  Another  sentiment,  too,  was 
superadded  to  the  long  catalogue  of  animosity. 
It  is  the  curse  of  human  enterprise  that  success 
itself  never  fulfils  either  intention  or  expec- 
tation. The  Countesses  artifice,  her  toils,  her 
relentless  persecution,  had  been  pursued  in 
vain ;  her  triumph  had  been  as  evanescent  as 
it  was  unworthy;  all  the  machinations  of 
which  she  had  been  guilty,  failed  in  producing 
tha  complete  effect  anticipated.  The  Baron 
was  dead — far  removed  from  the  narrow  sphere 
of  action  to  which  she  was  yet  condemned ; — 
and  Ella,  the  object  of  her  feminine  aversion, 
was  married,  not  to  Albert,  but  far  above  her 
original  position — far  beyond  her  pretensions 
even  in  the  days   of  her  prosperity.     She  had 
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injured  the  affections,  but  in  doing  so  had 
greatly  elevated  the  worldly  fortunes^  of  her 
victim. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  sight  of  her 
step-son  was  a  sort  of  tacit  reproach.  Dis- 
pirited and  heart- struck,  he  seemed  to  look 
upon  her  with  mistrust,  as  if  inwardly  accusing 
her  as  the  cause  of  his  misery.  Her  husband 
also  turned  against  her  with  bitterness  and 
upbraiding;  as  all  weak  people  fall  back  re- 
morselessly upon  those  by  whom  they  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  led.  He  regretted 
his  former  duplicity,  and  the  obduracy  of  his 
conduct,  and  imagined  that  his  feelings  relent- 
ed as  his  vanity  only  was  excited.  Ella,  as 
Princess  di  Corsini,  assumed  a  beauty  and  fas- 
cination in  his  eyes  which  the  daughter  of  von 
Lindenberg  had  never  possessed.  He  saw  her 
admired,  sought,  followed  by  the  whole  court, 
and  was  ashamed  of  his  previous  hostility  ; 
and  not  having  sufficient  candour  to  blame  his 
own  short-sightedness,  he  rebelled  against  his 
wife's  ascendancy,  by  way  of  reconciling  him- 
self to  his  own  inconsistency. 

Disappointment  does  not  always  extinguish 
perseverance.  Though  frustrated  in  her  former 
schemes,  the  ambitious  and  ever  active  mind  of 
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Madame  Rosendahl  reverted  to  Constance  with 
complacency;  she  concentrated  on  her  the 
remnant  of  her  hopes,  and  the  dregs  of  her 
animosity.  It  was  impossible  that  she  should 
observe  the  advances  of  Leopold  without  alarm 
and  displeasure ;  and  her  first  impulse  was  to 
check  at  once  the  progress  of  an  attachment  so 
contrary  to  her  wishes.  But  circumstances  no 
longer  favoured  her  as  heretofore.  She  had 
lost  a  great  portion  of  her  influence  with  the 
Count ;  and  her  political  ascendancy  had  con- 
siderably diminished  since  the  death  of  the 
Duke  de  Reichstadt ; — for  the  Jesuit  had  re- 
tired from  court.  Bidding  adieu  to  the  tur- 
moil and  intrigues  of  public  life,  father  Cle- 
ment found  peace,  with  ample  employment,  in 
the  precincts  of  his  convent ;  and  he  only  exer- 
cised his  keen  powers  of  perception,  and  his 
deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  in  the  spiri- 
tual jurisdiction  of  the  consciences  committed  to 
his  charge.  To  the  Jesuit,  nevertheless,  Ma- 
dame Rosendahl  resolved  to  have  recourse. 

The  interest  which  Ella  naturally  felt  in  the 
object  of  her  brother's  preference,  soon  ripened 
into  a  stronger  sentiment.  Constance  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Albert ;  her  features, 
though  smaller  and  more  piquante,  possessed 
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much  of  his  general  character.  The  eyes^ 
though  different,  were  still  the  same;  hers  were 
darker,  more  sparkling,  more  rapid  in  their 
glance,  more  transitory  in  their  expression ; 
his  were  softer,  more  penetrating,  more  lin- 
gering ;  but  the  form,  the  hue,  were  similar. 
There  was  something  too  in  the  tone  of  voice, 
that  fell  familiar  on  her  ear;  not  when  the 
joyous  laugh  rang  merrily;  not  when  the 
pointed  repartee,  the  fehcitous  allusion,  pro- 
voked the  concurrence,  or  drew  forth  the  plau- 
dits of  the  circle  ; — but  if  subdued  by  exertion^ 
or  touched  by  sympathy,  or  roused  to  enthu- 
siasm, Constance  poured  forth  the  accents  of 
genuine  sensibility,  unexcited  by  the  approba- 
tion or  even  the  presence  of  others,  when  she 
was  happy  and  unconstrained  in  the  sweet 
exchange  of  confidential  intercourse, — Ella,  as 
that  voice  fell  on  her  ear,  would  sometimes 
avert  her  conscious  gaze,  and  taste  the  bitter 
cup  of  recollection. 

Yet  not  even  to  herself,  in  the  sanctuary  of 
her  own  heart,  did  the  Princess  acknowledge 
the  mysterious  attraction  thus  exercised  by 
Constance  ;  it  v/as  sufficient  that  she  submitted 
to  its  power,  without  analyzing  its  origin.  The 
likeness  was  quite  strong  enough  to  cause  an 
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agreeable  illusion^  without  being  of  that  pain- 
ful order  which  awakens  regret ;  and  Ella  bes- 
towed a  considerable  portion  of  her  tenderness 
on  the  sister  of  Rosendahl,  unsuspicious  of 
the  real  source  whence  the  predilection  ema- 
nated, and  strenuously  seeking  to  persuade 
herself  that  affection  for  Leopold  alone  formed 
the  basis  of  her  friendship. 

Changed,  saddened,  and  taciturn,  Albert  but 
seldom  came  into  society,  and  when  for  a  brief 
period  he  mixed  in  the  gay  circle,  his  appear- 
ance scarcely  created  observation.  He  spoke 
so  rarely,  and  then  to  so  few  persons,  that  his 
presence  was  unnoticed,  if  not  unperceived,  by 
the  majority.  One  being  alone  marked  the 
spot  he  occupied ;  one  face  alone  lost  its  bloom 
at  his  entrance ;  one  voice  alone  faultered  on 
answering  the  salutations  which  he  addressed. 
But  even  these  negative  tokens  of  remembrance 
were  welcome  to  his  withered  heart ;  and  he 
clung  to  them  with  a  species  of  infatuation.  Hour 
after  hour  he  watched  in  silence  for  the  passing 
smile,  the  single  look  of  recognition,  that  re- 
warded his  humble  perseverance.  From  being 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  social  circle,  he  be- 
came the  most  retiring ;  his  whole  nature  un- 
derwent a  revolution ;  a  tone  of  bitterness  per-r 
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vaded  his  discourse  ;  cutting  sarcasms  or  moody 
silence  betokened  a  mind  ill  at  ease  with  itself 
and  with  others.  His  love  for  Ella  was  alone 
unchangeable  ;  yet  even  that  assumed  a  thou- 
sand different  aspects,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  thought. 

There  exists  no  passion  in  the  human  breast 
which,  Proteus  like,  does  not  put  on  innumerable 
varieties,  and  baffle  the  skilful  scrutiny  of  those 
who  seek  to  detect  the  dubious  identity  of  the 
subtle  masquerader.  But  of  all  passions  love 
is  the  most  successful  in  eluding  alike  all  ana- 
lysis and  all  controul.  Sometimes  Albert  almost 
hated  the  Princess  di  Corsini;  and  then  as 
suddenly,  imbued  with  deeper  admiration  than 
ever,  he  clung  with  tenacity  to  the  sentiment 
which  mastered  his  reason.  Probably  none  are 
so  strongly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the 
treasure  which  they  have  forfeited,  as  those  who 
find  it  irrevocably  transferred  to  another.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  the  extent  of  the  actual  loss 
is  measured,  and  we  fathom  the  height  of  fe- 
licity whence  we  have  fallen.  Thus  Albert 
beheld  Ella  in  a  new  character ;  a  new  lustre 
was  shed  upon  her,  as  he  saw  her  the  beloved 
wife,  receiving  the  free  homage  of  affection, 
^nd  conferring  incomparable  happiness  in  re- 
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turn.  Every  chastened  grace,  every  womanly 
perfection,  every  latent  virtue,  were  drawn 
forth  ;  and  conduct  intended  by  her  to  repress 
every  aspiring  hope  and  unworthy  desire,  only 
served  to  increase  his  tenderness  by  command- 
ing his  respect. 

The  Prince    di   Corsini    meantime  inspired 
him  vrith   an  indescribable  avve.     He   quailed 
under  the  rapid  searching  eye  of  inquiry,  that 
he  sometimes  imagined  was  directed  to  him ; 
he  fancied  that  the  secret  of  his  soul  was  dis- 
tinctly legible  ;  a  single  word  of  dubious  mean- 
ing would  chill  the  current  of  his  blood,  and 
suspend  the  pulses  of  his  heart.     His  aversion 
to  the  Prince  probably  increased  in  proportion 
as  he  found  him  worthy  of  Ella's  gratitude  and 
esteem.     He  could  not  forgive  the  merit  which 
lightened  the  burden  of  her  sorrow ;  he  could 
not  tolerate  the  resignation  which  seemed  to 
mock  his  agony.     Had  the  Prince  joroved   less 
capable    of    appreciating    the    loveliness    and 
talents  of  his  wife,  or  had  she  been  less  dis- 
posed to  value  his  high  qualities,  Rosendahl's 
self-love  would  have  been  spared. 

Nevertheless,  they  met  but  seldom.  The  ebb 
and  flow  of  society  occasionally  brought  them 
together ;  but  Ella  had  always  some  absorbing 
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interest,  some  pursuit,  some  duty,  some  engage- 
ment to  fulfil.  She  bestowed  a  smile,  a  word, 
a  courteous  gesture ;  she  satisfied  him  that  he 
was  seen  and  remembered ;  but  conversation 
there  was  none ;  he  had  not  courage  to  break 
through  the  silken  barrier  of  reserve  which  she 
opposed  to  his  unhallowed  feelings.  Sometimes 
he  stood  close  to  her,  't^d  watched  the  trans- 
parent veins  of  her  neck  and  temples,  or  counted 
the  soft  curls  of  her  hair;  or  numbered  the 
rings  upon  her  slender  finger,  and  gazed  on 
the  one  link  that  bound  her  to  another,  until 
he  could  see  no  more.  Still  he  never  intruded 
upon  her.  The  half  uttered  sentence  hung 
upon  his  lips,  or  died  away  in  vague  phrases 
of  conventional  propriety.  He  feared  to  of- 
fend ;  he  feared  to  lose  the  privilege  he  still 
enjoyed,  of  seeing  and  admiring  her.  He  felt 
that  there  was  yet  something  to  live  for — some- 
thing to  think  of — something  to  gild  the  dull 
monotony  of  existence, — as  long  as  Ella  did  not 
exclude  him  from  her  presence;  and  ardently  as 
he  wished  for  an  explanation,  to  receive  from 
herself  a  detail  of  those  circumstances  to  which 
both  had  been  sacrificed,  and  which  yet  re- 
mained enigmatical  to  him,  he  foresaw  that  a 
rash  or  ill-  advised  attempt  on  his  part  would 
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frustrate  his  own  intentions,  by  alarming  her 
prudence,  and  rousing  the  observation  of  the 
circle  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

Even  Constance  did  not  share  his  entire 
confidence.  He  feared  that  she  might  be  guilty 
of  some  indiscretion,  and  under  the  fullness  of 
friendship  betray  the  deep  seated  passion  that 
consumed  him.  He  spoke  to  her  of  the  Prin- 
cess di  Corsini,  as  of  one  whom  he  had  once 
loved,  and  from  whom  he  was  eternally  sepa- 
rated ;  but  he  never  revealed  the  corroding  an- 
guish, the  wild  unauthorized  aspirings  of  his 
soul. 

"  Where  are  you  going  Constance  ?"  said 
Rosendahl  one  evening,  as  she  cast  an  approv- 
ing glance  upon  the  mirror  that  reflected  her 
beautiful  form  in  all  its  perfection. 

"  To  the  Princess,"  and  a  deep  blush  imphed 
that  another  person  was  identified  in  that  brief 
distinction.     "  Will  you  not  accompany  me  ?" 

"  No,  Constance,  I  do  not  like  those  popu- 
lous circles  which  seem  to  delight  you.  Is 
Leopold  to  be  there  V* 

"  Ye — es — I  sup2:)ose.  But  why  not 
come  ?  of  course  you  are  included  in  the  invi- 
tation ?'^ 

"  That  does  not  follow — perhaps  I  might  not 
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be  welcome.     Does  the  Prince  always  receive 
his  wife's  guests }" 

"  Always — he  is  so  attentive  to  her  smallest 
wishes.  When  I  marry  I  should  like  my  hus- 
band to  be  in  love  with  me  as  di  Corsini  is  with 
Ella.     I  hope''— 

"  What  were  you  hoping  ?'* 

"  Only  that  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  the  Prin- 
cess di  Corsini.'* 

"  She  is  happy  then,"  muttered  Albert. 
"  Say  Constance — you  are  now  on  intimate 
terms  with  one  whose  destiny  can  never  be 
indifferent  to  me — is  she  happy  ?" 

"  Dear  brother,  why  do  you  press  my  hand 
so  violently  ?  why  do  you  tremble  thus  ?  Ella 
has  every  thing  her  heart  can  desire  :  such  pic- 
tures, such  jewels,  and  the  rarest  exotics  in 
Vienna." 

'^  Vain  girl !  and  do  you  believe  that  Ella's 
heart  is  formed  like  your's,  and  can  turn  to 
such  baubles  as  a  compensation  for — but  you 
do  not  comprehend  me." 

"  I  do — you  think  the  Prince  is  too  old,  and 
too  suspicious,  and  that  she  may  suffer  from 
the  disparity  of  age  and  disposition." 

"  Exactly  so — you  have  admirably  pene- 
trated my  meaning,"    said    Rosendahi   with  a 
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bitter  smile ; — ^but  the  maiden  saw  it  not,  and 
proceeded. 

'^  The  Prince  is  all  devotion  to  her,  and 
never  shews  the  slightest  inclination  to  jea- 
lousy." 

"  He  has  no  cause — "  groaned  Albert. 
"  No  indeed,   for  she  seems  to  prefer  him 
to  all  the  gay  cavaliers  who  flutter  round  her." 

"  Is  it  possible  she  can  love  him  V  thought 
Rosendahl.  "  Then  you  consider  that  Ella  is 
a  model  of  conjugal  felicity.  Would  you  ex- 
change lots  with  her  Constance,  and  giv^e  up 
your  future  prospects  to  become  a  Princess, 
and  be  married  to " 

"  Stay — I  would  not  have  given  up  the  man 
I  loved  for  an  empire  —none  could  ever  have 
eradicated  his  image  from  my  heart.  No,  Al- 
bert, I  have  not  the  gentleness,  the  resignation 
of  Ella.  I  would  not,  I  could  not  sacrifice  my 
feelings.'^ 

"  My  own  true  sister  l"  exclaimed  he,  draw- 
ing her  closer  to  him.  "  Does  Ella  ever  speak 
to  you  of  the — past  ?" 

*^  Never.  I  attempted  once  to  introduce 
the  subject,  but  she  remained  silent — I  ex- 
tracted nothing — but  a  tear  !" 

"  I  could  have  guessed  as  much.     Always 
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dignified,  always  wise  !  Is  she  cheerful  when 
you  are  with  her  ?  I  do  not  mean  in  company ; 
for  then  she  is  prepared — but  when  you  enter 
unexpectedly  ?^' 

"  Cheerful  is  a  word  that  would  ill-express 
the  serenity  of  her  demeanour.  She  is  ever 
occupied  ;  I  never  yet  surprised  her  in  a  reverie . 
This  seems  so  singular;  for  of  all  things,  I 
love  contemplation.'^ 

"  Since  when  ?  you  were  not  always  so  re- 
flective.'* 

"  Oh,  it  is  dehghtful  to  dream  away  hour 
after  hour  in  happy  indolence.  It  seems  as  if 
the  whole  creation  then  were  within  one's 
range  ;  and  fancy  roves  from  pleasure  to  plea- 
sure, picturing  each  so  fair,  that  one  almost 
fears  reality  must  fall  short  of  the  ideal.  At 
all  events,  next  to  positive  happiness,  there  is 
nothing  like  imagination. '^ 

"  Long  may  you  think  so,  dear  sister !  May 
your  imagination  never  bring  thoughts  less 
pure  than  those  which  now  engross  you,  and 
may  the  retrospection  be  fraught  with  peace 
and  contentment !  'Tis  strange,  the  free,  the 
gay,  the  reckless,  fly  not  from  the  communion 
of  their  own  hearts:  whilst  those  who  feel, 
whose  teeming  brain  aches  with  the  intensity 
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of  its  creations^  shrink  from  solitude  and  reflec- 
tion. To  them  the  future  offers  no  promise, 
and  the  past  is  unbearable." 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  for  the  Princess  often 
speaks  of  her  childhood— of  Ereinfels  castle 
and  her  father.  She  also  anticipates  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Baroness  von  Lindenberg;  she 
becomes  quite  animated  when  she  mentions 
her  mother." 

"  Ella  is  kind  to  you — she  takes  an  interest 
— she  shews  an  anxiety  in  your  welfare  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  wish  you  could  hear  her  gentle 
admonition,  and  see  her  thoughtful  countenance 
bent  inquiringly  towards  mine.  Then  the  soft 
suppressed  sigh,  as  she  tells  me  to  moderate 
my  enthusiasm ;  for  she  says  the  world  is  not 
so  bright  as  I  would  fain  believe.  I  once  asked 
her  what  enabled  a  woman  to  bear  disappoint- 
ment. Had  you  beheld  the  expression  of  her 
eyes,  you  would  have  knelt  in  reverence.  '  Re- 
ligion,' answered  she,  and  I  felt  that  she  spoke 
from  experience." 

Rosendahl  inwardly  prayed  that  the  volatile 
creature  before  him  might  not  be  submitted  to 
the  same  ordeal ;  for  he  knew  that  she  did  not 
possess  the  same  heavenly  elements  of  resig- 
nation. 
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The  brother  and  sister  spoke  long  and  con- 
fidentially. Constance  poured  forth  the  over- 
flo\^ings  of  her  young  heart,  and  sought  strength 
and  assistance  in  the  affectionate  counsels  of 
fraternal  love;  whilst  Albert  collected  with 
avidity  the  impalpable  and  nameless  materials 
of  conjecture,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
support  the  shattered  edifice  of  hope,  whereon 
his  future  happiness  depended. 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

The  whispered  tale 
That,  like  the  fabling  Nile,  no  fountain  knows. 

Thomson. 

Thou  wilt  absolve  me. 

Giaour — Lord  Byron. 

It  was  a  day  of  fast  and  vigil — a  day  of  rigid 
observance  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — of 
penance  and  of  prayer.  The  gloomy  circle  of 
hours  had  been  devoted  by  the  Countess  Ro- 
sendahl  to  the  austerities  enjoined  by  her 
creed,  and  enforced  by  her  spiritual  director. 
In  a  small  oratory  adjoining  her  private  cham- 
ber, before  a  richly  decorated  shrine,  knelt  this 
proud,  cold  and  unrelenting  woman.  Tears, 
genuine  tears,  flowed  down  that  cheek  which 
had  never  yet  brightened  under  the  influence 
of  affection,  or  blanched  with  the  apprehensive 
tenderness  of  her  sex. 

She  wept : — devotion,  superstition,  terror, 
and  contrition,  alternately  filled  her  stern  bo- 
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som.  Craft  and  ambition  slumbered,  whilst 
the  better  feelings  of  her  nature  exerted  a  mo- 
mentary supremacy  over  a  mind  formed  to 
embrace  the  dark  and  withering  dogmas  of 
bigotry^  without  admitting  the  luminous  and 
beautiful  charities  of  that  religion  to  the  cere- 
monies of  which  it  adhered  with  the  tenacity 
of  fanaticism. 

Father  Clement  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar.  Sorrow,  not  time^,  had  bent  the  pro- 
portions of  his  spare  frame ;  his  keen  eye  had 
grown  dim;  the  doubtful  smile  had  vanished 
in  the  reality  of  grief.  His  vigilance,  his  hopes, 
his  ambition,  the  interest  and  business  of  his 
life,  the  object  and  the  result  of  his  labour, 
were  all  laid  low  in  the  tomb  of  young  Napo- 
leon.    His  earthly  mission  w^as  over. 

"  Father,  I  have  confessed — I  have  reca- 
pitulated the  sum  of  error  with  which  my  soul 
is  charged/^ — murmured  the  supplicant,  meekly 
bowing  over  an  ebony  crucifix. 

"  Repentance  is  equally  essential  w^ith  con- 
fession :  the  latter  is  void  unless  it  be  accom- 
panied by  the  former,"  answered  the  priest 
coldly. 

"  I  crave  your  blessing,  father — give  me 
absolution,  that  I  may  rest  in  peace" — rejoined 
the  Countess,  clasping  her  hands  fervently, 

H  3 
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"  Nay,  daughter — have  you  thoroughly  ex- 
amined your  conscience  ?  is  there  no  lurking 
propensity^  no  inward  pride,  no  Hngering  spark 
of  enmity,  no  secret  sin  of  thought  or  intention 
adhering  to  your  heart  ?" 

"  Father,  I  have  fasted,  I  have  prayed,  I 
have  done  penance." 

While  speaking,  she  raised  the  drapery  that 
concealed  her  shoulder,  and  displayed  her  bare 
arm.  A  few  crimson  drops  told  the  tale  of 
bodily  suffering  and  mistaken  zeal.  The  Jesuit 
closed  his  eyes,  and  waved  his  hand,  as  if  to 
check  the  painful  exhibition. 

"  Enough  !  enough  !  too  much  !  It  is  the 
spirit,  not  the  flesh,  we  should  strive  to  mor- 
tify. Would  that  such  stripes  as  these  could 
heal  our  troubled  souls  !  But  with  His  stripes 
ive  are  healed.  Daughter,  there  yet  remains 
another  expiation.'^ 

"  I  thought  that  imphcit  obedience  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  church" — 

"  Yes — obedience — you  are  right  ;^'  and  the 
priest  sighed  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  have  hopes  of  eifecting  a  more  fruitful 
vrork  than  I  have  hitherto  performed.  Obe- 
dience may  be  welcome,  but  activity  is  me- 
ritorious," said  the  penitent,  with  evident  self 
satisfaction. 
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"  Good  works  are  as  fragrant  incense ;  they 
find  grace  and  mercy  daughter" — repUed  Cle- 
ment gently. 

"  Were  T  to  succeed  in  winning  a  soul  from 
the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  offering  it  as  a 
pure  and  voluntary  sacrifice,  would  not  that  be 
a  glorious  achievement  ?  Think  of  rescuing  a 
spotless  maiden  from  the  very  gates  of  per- 
dition !" 

'^  Madam  !"  exclaimed  the  confessor,  a  slight 
flush  suffusing  his  pale  brow — "  this  indeed 
would  be  a  pledge  of  duty,  and  of  future  grace, 
of  which  the  church  could  not  prove  unmind- 
ful. I  am  happy  to  find,  from  this  pleasing 
intelligence,  that  my  late  exhortations  have 
produced  some  beneficial  results.  Do  you  pro- 
gress in  the  confidence  of  the  Lady  Constance  ? 
does  she  begin  to  appreciate  the  happiness  in 
store  for  her?  Have  you  fulfilled  my  injunc- 
tions ?" 

"  I  have  overstepped  them.  I  spoke — I 
persuaded — I  even  menaced.'^ 

"  That  is  not  desirable,"  replied  the  priest. 
''Expostulate,  implore,  convince,  if  you  can;  but 
never  intimidate." 

^'  I  only  endeavoured  to  express  the  conse- 
quences of  divine  wrath.     But  I  am  not  elo- 
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quent.  You  father  are  experienced  in  the 
science  of  persuasion;  you  understand  the  si- 
lent workings  of  these  young  minds." 

^'  You  flatter  daughter,  and  you  are  in  error. 
I  once  thought  that  the  human  heart  was  open 
before  me  Uke  a  map — that  I  could  note  each 
rising  aspiration^  and  give  a  colouring  and  bias 
to  the  half  formed  idea  as  it  struggled  into 
being.  But  I  overstrained  the  delicate  spring 
— I  touched  the  mechanism  with  too  powerful 
a  grasp — it  broke,  and  I  am  punished." 

For  a  moment  the  Jesuit  paused. 

"  Surely  none  could  impugn,  none  could 
condemn  your  zeal." 

"  None  but  myself.  Perhaps,  of  all  those 
to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself,  few  have 
mourned,  few  have  had  the  same  reason  to 
mourn,  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt,  as  the  poor 
preceptor  Clement." 

As  he  spoke  his  pale  features  assumed  a 
sadder  aspect. 

"  Most  true !  who  could  question  your  de- 
voted attachment?" 

"  To  the  interests  of  Austria" — hoarsely  re- 
joined the  priest. 

"  So  thoroughly  is  the  cabinet  satisfied 
with  your  ^ciency,  that  the  tuition  of  the 
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young  Archduke  M is  reserved  for  your 

skilful  superintendence.     Your  sway  is  undi- 
minished." 

"  Vanity — vanity  of  vanities,  daughter. 
Why  do  you  tempt  me  thus  with  mocking 
visions,  which  have  long  ceased  to  beguile  me  ? 
Fifteen  years  of  toil,  of  unwearied  vigilance, 
of  love — fifteen  years  of  never  ending  labour, 
are  as  nought.  De  Reichstadt  is  gone.  He 
whom  I  moulded,  fashioned  to  my  will — 
whose  ductile  mind  was  the  very  creation  of 
mine  own — he  whom  I  loved  with  paternal 
tenderness — whom  I  guarded  —  whose  every 
thought  was  regulated  by  me,  and  whose  hap- 
piness, here  and  hereafter,  was  the  sole  object 
of  my  life — he  is  gone.  . .  .and  the  old  man — 
the  withered  stock — is  left  to  stand — alone  !" 

"  This  is  a  dispensation  of  Heaven,  such  as 
you  often  refer  to.  You  are  reserved  for  the 
furtherance  of  some  providential  design,"  ob- 
served the  Countess. 

"  No  doubt  it  is  a  dispensation — a  heavy 
blow— to  which  I  have  striven  to  submit  be- 
comingly. The  work  wherein  I  had  identified 
myself— the  pupil  of  whose  guidance  I  felt  so 
proud — was  snatched  from  me  ere  I  could 
complete  the  undertaking  ; — and  what  availeth 
now  fifteen  years  of — expediency  ?" 
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The  last  word  was  articulated  in  such  a  tone 
that  his  companion  heard  it  not. 

"  But  daughter,"  resumed  he,  after  a  slight 
effort,  ^'  remember  that  although  our  endea- 
vours here  below  are  but  as  the  industry  of  the 
spider  and  the  pismire,  still  we  are  bound  to 
work  in  the  vineyard.  The  storm  scattereth 
our  corn ;  the  fabric  of  our  ingenuity  is  thrown 
down  by  the  whirlwind ;  the  sand  of  the  desert 
falleth  upon  our  fairest  prospects :  still  we  are 
bound  to  proceed.  Perseverance  is  the  motto 
of  the  church.  We  toil  not  for  ourselves,  but 
for  Heaven.  Has  the  Lady  Constance  evinced 
a  more  satisfactory  disposition  since  last  we 
spoke  upon  the  subject?  Is  the  sense  of  piety, 
the  conviction  of  its  urgent  necessity,  yet 
awakened }" 

"  I  neglect  no  opportunity  of  advancing  the 
holy  cause.  I  have  substituted  your  pious 
books  in  the  place  of  her  favorite  French  au- 
thors." 

'^  Ha  !  did  you  burn  them  ?'^ 
"  No — here  they  are — will  you  examine  the 
collection  ?"  said  Madame  Rosendahl,  drawing 
forth  the  purloined  volumes,  and  laying  them 
before  the  confessor. 

"  What  have  we  here  ?  Guillaume  Tell  ?"— 
exclaimed  the  Jesuit^  rapidly  turning  over  the 
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leaves.  "  Patriotism  !  the  old  fable.  That  can- 
not effect  her — but  we  may  as  well  destroy  it. 
Elizabeth — a  tale  of  filial  piety.  The  story  is 
well  told,  but  I  do  not  like  so  much  earthly 
feeling.  She  must  be  spiritualized.  Ha  !  the 
Saracen,  by  the  same  author.  Excellent !  she 
has  evidently  read  it  often.  Observe  the  mar- 
ginal remarks.  This  is  just  the  work  to  in- 
flame a  young  imagination.  It  might  perhaps 
benefit  our  cause.  I  cannot  go  through  this 
sentimental  assortment.  I  leave  discretionary 
power  with  you,  as  to  the  annihilation  of  your 
step-daughter's  library.  These  volumes  are 
only  idle,  not  dangerous.'' 

"  1  ventured  to  question  her  attendants,  who 
say  that  their  young  mistress  has  become  ab- 
stracted— that  her  high  spirits  are  ebbing 
fast." 

"  An  unfavourable  symptom.  I  should  prefer 
an  appearance  of  gaiety.  People  who  begin  to 
dream  and  feel,  become  enamoured  of  their 
own  fantasies,  and  are  not  so  easily  persuaded 
to  the  path  of  happiness.  Can  any  cause  be 
assigned  ?" 

"  I  only  suspect — I  am  not  sure.  She  is 
fond  of  pleasure — of  society." 

''•  Youth — nothing  but  youth.     It  must  have 
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its  vent.  She  will  sing  louder  at  vespers,  and 
be  more  enthusiastic  in  her  devotions.  The 
same  elements  produce  different  results  under 
different  combinations.     Has  she  ever  loved  ?" 

'*  I  doubt — you  know  Leopold  von  Linden- 
berg  ?" 

'^  What  of  him?" 

As  the  Jesuit  spoke  his  face  became  impress- 
ed with  a  graver  character. 

"  They  are  acquainted.  I  detected  an  air  of 
assiduity  on  his  part,  and  a  responsive  feeling 
on  hers." 

"  You  do  not  surprise  me :  retribution  is 
ever  at  hand.  But  we  must  take  decided  steps 
before  the  evil  becomes  formidable.  I  need 
not  ask  if  the  Count  would  disapprove  of  the 
alliance  ?" 

'•  He  never  can  consent,  at  least  with  my 
concurrence/'  exclaimed  Madame  Rosendahl 
with  bitterness.  "  I  am  pledged— I  must  bring 
her  to  the  altar — my  own  salvation  depends 
thereon." 

"  Beware  !  would  every  other  suitor  prove 
equally  unwelcome  ?"  inquired  the  priest. 

"  Why  should  I  disguise  my  feeUngs  from 
you,  father  ?  much  as  I  wash  to  see  my  step 
daughter  the  happy  spouse  of  heaven,  yet  I 
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acknowledge  the  bare  possibility  of  her  pre- 
ferring von  Lindenbergj  is  odious  to  me.  I 
cannot  forget  his  father  ?' 

"  He  is  dead — and  I  repent" — said  Clement, 
bowing  his  head,  and  folding  his  arms  with 
humilit}'-. 

"  I  hoped,  reverend  father,  that  you  would 
have  supported  me  with  your  counsel  on  this 
occasion.  Would  you  wish  to  see  Constance 
snatched  from  that  palmy  state  for  which  we 
have  destined  her  ?  Would  you  wish  to  see  her 
the  bride  of  Leopold?"  observed  the  Countess 
impetuously. 

*'  No  !  your  warmth  is  excusable  ;  but  learn 
that  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  individual  I  object 
as  to  the  state  of  matrimony, — which  is  not 
conducive  to  sanctification. — However,  it  is  in 
vain  to  oppose  the  will  of  woman-kind.  From 
the  first  ye  were  addicted  to  evil,  and  the  curse 
has  fallen  on  the  race.  Can  I  forget  that  you, 
Hermengarde — you,  from  whom  the  church  ex- 
pected so  much — you,  who  might  have  edified 
an  empire,  and  led  a  whole  sisterhood  to  the 
very  gates  of  paradise — can  I  forget  that  you 
thought  fit  to  bestow  your  wealth  and  your 
affections  on  an  earthly  Lord?" 

The  Countess  clasped  her  hands. 
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"  And  what  have  you  gained  ?"  continued 
he.  ^'  Step-children,  ingratitude,  and  univer- 
sal disappointment.  Had  you  followed  the 
suggestions  of  your  good  angel — had  you  con- 
sulted me  on  your  own  behalf — with  a  fraction 
of  the  fervour  you  now  exert  so  strenuously 
respecting  the  destination  of  the  Lady  Con- 
stance— you  would  probably  have  been  now 
superior  of  the  richest  convent  in  Austria.  Oh, 
daughter,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  combat  the 
inclinations  of  the  young,  when  you  were  un- 
able to  conquer  your  own." 

A  scarlet  tinge  overspread  the  sharp  visage 
of  the  matron,  as  she  rose  and  replied  with 
dignity — "  Father,  you  are  becoming  as  one  of 
the  worldly.  Youth  did  not  always  find  favour 
in  your  sight." 

The  Priest  raised  his  eyes  to  Heaven. 
There  was  a  momentary  silence. 

"  It  is  well  that  I  should  humble  myself, 
even  unto  you ;  it  is  meet  that  I  should  re- 
ceive the  cup  of  bitterness,  even  from  the 
hands  of  my  penitent.  Countess,  you  have 
infringed  the  discipline  of  our  Holy  Church ! 
you  have  rebuked  one  of  her  ministers  !  Be 
yours  the  sin,  not  mine !  But  I  am  changed 
— a  new  spirit  seems  infused  within  me — all  the 
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contentious  feelings  of  prelacy,  all  the  eccle- 
siastical ambition  that  formerly  impelled  me, 
are  suspended,  annulled.  The  object  of  my 
care,  of  my  love — he  who  was  at  once  my  victim 
and  my  idol — he  is  dead ; — and  I  have  lived  to 
feel  the  hoUowness  of  human  motives,  the  errors 
of  human  judgment,  and  the  inevitable  disap- 
pointment which  attends  all  human  enterprize.'^ 

"  Yet  if  report  speak  truly,  the  very  system 
of  education  pursued  with  the  Duke  de  Ileich- 
stadt  accelerated  the  catastrophe.'^ 

These  words  were  slowly  articulated.  Ma- 
dame Rosendahl  almost  apprehended  the  effect 
they  might  produce.  The  Jesuit's  counte- 
nance, worn  and  angular  as  it  was,  became 
more  cadaverous. 

'•  And  this  from  thee?  daughter,  daughter, 
the  world  belie  me.  Be  not  thou  the  organ  of 
unmerited  reproach.  Ambitious,  arbitrary, 
and  vigilant,  still  I  believed  that  I  ensured 
the  happiness  of  my  pupil.  Yet  in  seeking  to 
emasculate,  I  destroyed.  The  deed  was  not 
wilful.  I  loved  the  being  whom  I  tormented. 
Daughter,  you  have  wrung  my  heart." 

"  Forgive  me — I  have  erred,^'  said  the  Coun- 
tess, casting  her  eyes  upon  the  ground. 

''  You  are  absolved  by  me \^  answered  the 
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Priest,  extending  one  hand  towards  her; 
^^  make  peace  with  your  own  heart/ ' 

"  Peace  !  oh  father,  I  know  it  not !  In  vain 
I  beat  my  breast,  and  pass  hours  in  this 
oratory:  prayer  soothes  me  not;  my  soul 
still  craves  something  that  is  withheld/' 

"  Human  nature  !  ever  asking — ever  re- 
ceiving— ever  craving — ^'  replied  Clement. 

"  This  growing  intimacy  between  Constance 
and  the  Princess  di  Corsini — this  familiarity 
with  Leopold — disconcert  me.  They  shall  be 
snapped  asunder.  I  must  needs  strike  boldly, 
to  divide  and  govern." 

"  Courageous  in  the  good  cause,  I  applaud 
your  decision.  The  church  ought  not  to  sus- 
tain the  loss  of  so  fair  an  ornament.  It  is  your 
duty  indeed  to  influence  the  choice  of  your 
step-daughter.  You  must  assist  and  direct 
her  selection  ;  and  great  will  be  your  merit  and 
reward  if  you  direct  it  rightly.  Nevertheless, 
dear  Countess,  proceed  with  your  accustomed 
caution.  Prudence  is  the  pillar  of  Episco- 
pacy." 

"  Fear  not  that  I  shall  forget  the  maxims 
you  have  ever  inculcated.  A  good  cause  is 
often  lost  by  injudicious  advocates,^'  observed 
the  lady. 
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"  You  say  my  friend  the  Count  is  growing 
lukewarm  to  our  interests.  Does  he  no  longer 
submit  with  cheerfulness  and  gratitude  to  your 
superior  guidance?"  The  Jesuit's  thin  lip 
curled  as  he  uttered  the  last  sentence  ;  but  the 
smile  was  equivocal. 

"  He  seems  more  anxious  to  please  his 
children  than  to  secure  their  permanent  ad- 
vantage. He  rejects  all  interference  with 
Albert^  and  appears  desirous  of  leaving  Con- 
stance to  the  exercise  of  her  own  free- 
will." 

"  Of  consigning  her  to  destruction  rather," 
returned  the  priest. 

"  I  do  not  despair  of  rousing  his  pride," 
interposed  the  Countess.  "  Hitherto  I  have 
scarcely  developed  my  views;  reserving  my 
arguments  for  a  favourable  opportunity,  if 
once  I  could  convince  him — " 

"  Beware  of  deception !  I  will  not  coun- 
tenance falsehood.     You  once  transgressed — " 

"  Did  I  not  expiate — fully — in  tears — in 
blood?"  The  confessor  turned  aside  as  he 
motioned  for  her  to  proceed. 

"  We  must  commence  by  cutting  at  the  root 
of  this  intimacy  between  Constance  and  the 
young  von  Lindenberg." 
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^^  Is  it  of  long  duration,  or  only  of  re- 
cent date  ?" 

"  Sudden  and  violent :  both  the  character- 
istics of  incipient  passion.  Di  Corsini  may- 
assist  us  if  we  manage  judiciously.'^ 

'^  Impossible  !  surely  he  will  not  interfere. 
Besides,  he  is  not  remarkable  for  religious 
scruples.'^ 

"  No  agent  is  so  effective  as  one  who  is  him- 
self deceived.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  engagement  once 
subsisting  between  his  wife  and  Albert  Rosen- 
dahl.'^ 

'^  You  think  she  ventured  to  deceive  him  ?" 

"  It  is  probable.  I  know  his  character  suffi- 
ciently to  doubt  his  endurance,  were  he 
fully  apprized  of  what  had  passed  between 
them." 

"  He  is  naturally  jealous,  and  prone  to  sus- 
picion. Italians  often  conceal  the  strongest 
passions  under  a  soft  exterior.^^ 

"  Hitherto  his  wife  has  given  him  no  cause 
for  mistrust ;  the  breath  of  scandal  has  not 
yet  touched  her  fair  fame." 

"  Not  yet  ?  But  remember  how  tenderly, 
how  devotedly  she  once  loved  Rosendahl  ! 
do  you  believe  it  possible  that  she  should  have 
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completely  eradicated  every  remnant  of  that 
deeply  seated  attachment  ?  or  even  supposmg 
that  she  has  conquered  the  past — triumphed 
over  the  affections  of  her  girlhood — di  Corsini 
is  not  likely  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  embers 
of  exhausted  fire." 

"  This  disquisition  is  foreign  to  our  subject. 
The  domestic  felicity  of  our  noble  friends  is 
of  little  consequence,  if  not  absolutely  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference.^' 

"  You  were  wont  to  be  more  far-sighted. 
When  I  diverge,  it  is  to  bring  myself  nearer 
to  the  object  of  attainment.  Suppose  that 
di  Corsini,  stimulated  by  jealousy,  were  to 
interdict  the  visits  of  his  wife — to  limit  her 
acquaintance — to  exclude  Constance  Rosen- 
dahl  from  the  sanctuary  of  her  boudoir.  If 
once  the  families  were  effectually  estranged 
and  separated,  our  sway  would  be  increased. 
Withdrawn  from  the  source  of  danger  and 
corruption,  my  step-daughter  must  be  left  to 
our  management.  This  would  be  a  master- 
stroke.'' 

"  I  understand — the  old  expedient.  Yet 
why  disturb  the  peace  of  those  who  never 
injured  you?" 

"  I  knev/  not  that  the  race  of  von  Lindenberg 
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had  become  so  estimable  in  the  eyes  of  father 
Clement,  retorted  the  Countess  bitterly. 

"  If  the  enmity  of  man  be  great,  that  of 
woman  is  persevering,"  murmured  the  priest. 
"I  warred  against  the  living — against  the 
powerful.  The  Baron,  my  equal,  my  superior, 
was  humbled,  crushed  through  my  means ; — 
but  the  grave  is  a  sanctuary  upon  which  all 
human  animosity  must  expire :  —  yours  has 
struggled  even  against  death." 

"  You  are  severe.  I  am  impelled  by  more 
holy  motives  than  those  which  you  are  pleased 
to  impute.  I  have  contracted  a  solemn  obli- 
gation towards  our  mother  church.  Constance 
must  be  saved  from  contamination ;  —  she 
must  be  brought  a  worthy  offering  to  the 
altar." 

"  Such  works  are  acceptable,  and  would 
excuse  even  a  trifling  dereliction  from  the 
straight  Une.  Daughter,  I  am  satisfied,^'  said 
the  confessor. 

"  To  preserve  Constance  eiFectually  from  the 
pernicious  influence  of  a  lover,  we  must  destroy 
the  medium  of  communication.'' 

"  I  fear  that  you  are  neglecting  many  pri- 
vate duties,  in  your  anxiety  for  your  interest- 
ing neophyte.     Have  you  exerted  the  virtues 
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which  are  so  strenuously  enjoined — meekness 
and  forbearance  ?  Have  you  sacrificed  your 
personal  considerations^  your  personal  feel- 
ings? have  you  subdued  your  inclinations — 
your  temper  ?'' 

"  All,  all,  father : — I  have  smiled  when 
hatred  was  gnawing  at  my  heart;  I  have 
spoken  when  my  tongue  almost  refused  its 
utterance;  I  have  sat  soothing  the  wayward 
girl^  directing  her  thoughts  to  Heaven,  when 
my  own  soul  has  been  intent  on  different  ob- 
jects. I  have  earned  my  absolution — withhold 
it  not.'" 

"  It  is  well :  ^  seek  and  ye  shall  find.'  I  do 
not  yet  despair  of  your  salvation.  Bat  be 
watchful  lest  we  lose  the  fluttering  dove — 
the  young  and  timid  soul  within  our  reach.  Oh 
what  a  prize  for  Heaven !  what  a  triumph  for 
you,  daughter  !  the  very  contemplation  of  such 
a  conquest  has  almost  won  me  back  to  things 
of  this  world.  What  do  you  propose  as  a 
preliminary  step  ? 

"  To  distil  the  poison  of  mistrust — to  initiate 
di  Corsini  in  the  mystery  of  his  wife's  affec- 
tions —  to  chronicle  the  emotions  of  her 
heart.^' 

"  Enough  !  do  not  have  recourse  to  exagge- 
ration or  to  duplicity/* 

VOL.    Ill,  I 
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"  You  wrong  me  !  I  never  yet  was  guilty  of 
falsehood.  I  have  broken  no  faith — surren- 
dered no  trust — betrayed  no  friend." 

"  Silence  !  you  forget  von  Lindenberg — 
the  letters — destroyed — suppressed — " 

"  At  least  the  plan  succeeded.  Ella  could 
not  withstand  the  ordeal.  I  calculated  justly : — 
maidens  do  not  die  for  love.  Allow  but  a  little 
time  to  elapse,  and  every  thing,  like  water, 
works  to  its  own  level.^' 

"  Verily  the  pastor  learneth  wisdom  from 
the  stray  sheep  of  his  flock,'^  observed  the 
Jesuit  mildly.  "  The  strongest  passions  sub- 
side with  years  :  either  subdue  or  gratify  the 
flesh,  there  is  but  one  result — indifference. 
The  ascetic  or  the  prodigal  are  equally  insensi- 
ble to  temptations  which  assail  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  one  has  grown  obtuse  to  feel- 
ings which  he  has  learnt  to  forget ;  the  other 
is  tired  of  the  pleasures  which  pall  on  over- 
indulged appetite.  Happy  is  he  who  has 
least  cause  pf  self  reproach  !  But  to  our  theme  : 
be  it  your  business  to  open  the  eyes  of  di 
Corsini." 

"  He  mil  then  not  only  feel  jealous  of  his 
wife^s  affection^  but  moreover  he  will  despise 
the  want  of  candour  she  has  hitherto  prac- 
tised/' 
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^'  You  will  not  outstep  the  bounds  of  truth," 
remarked  Clement. 
"  I  will  speak  the  truth  only/' 
"  On  that   condition   alone   will   I   absolve 

you." 

"  Father  I  promise  to  obey." 

"  Use  every  lawful  means  to  divide  the 
lovers.  Expostulate,  explain,  implore;  but 
do  not  have  recourse  to  stratagem  or  subter- 
fuge. If  you  be  guilty  of  the  slightest  devia- 
tion— if  you  colour  or  distort  a  single  circum- 
stance— remember !" 

"  I  wdll  speak  but  of  facts.  Truth  is  always 
more  formidable  than  calumny." 

As  the  Countess  uttered  these  words,  an 
expression  of  malicious  triumph  illumined  her 
faded  lineaments.  The  confessor  raised  his 
hands,  and  gently  imposed  them  upon  the 
head  of  the  kneeling  supplicant,  saying ;  "  Rise 
daughter — you  are  absolved.  May  the  end 
sanctify  the  means !" 


I  2 
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CHAPTER    X. 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower, 
A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen, 
The  darkly  closing  clouds  between. 

Scott's  Rokeby. 
En  sougeant  qu'il  faut  qu'on  I'oublie, 
On  s'ensouvient. 

Aloncrif. 
My  heart  in  all,  save  hope,  the  same. 

Byi'on. 

Steadily  if  not  cheerfully  pursuing  the 
straight  path  of  duty,  the  Princess  di  Corsini 
enjoyed  a  large  jDortion  of  that  serenity  which 
seems  awarded  by  heaven,  as  the  especial  com- 
pensation of  woman-kind,  when  earthly  hopes 
have  faded.  When  experience  or  estrangement 
has  rung  the  knell  of  youthful  passion,  the 
mellowing  influence  of  resignation  softens  the 
keen  pang  of  disappointment,  and  soothes  the 
bitterness  of  regret.  Like  the  fragrance  of  the 
rose,   which    still  imparts  sweetness   and  gra- 
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tificatiori  long  after  the  flower  itself  is  crushed, 
withered,  and  dispersed, — disenchantment  may 
strip  the  world  of  that  prestige  which  hangs 
like  a  gossamer  upon  its  imperfections;  but 
resignation  will  reconcile  us  to  the  sober  as- 
pect of  reality. 

Endowed  with  the  higher  attributes  of  in- 
tellectual power,  men  possess  energy,  fortitude, 
self-command  and  personal  bravery.  Women 
combine  all  these  qualities  in  resignation ; 
which,  similar  to  the  learned  decoctions  of  the 
alchymist,  concentrates  the  virtues  of  both 
sexes  in  one  potent  elixir. 

Christianity,  which  redeemed  the  world,  to 
woman  gave  more  than  salvation.  Until  the 
chastened  light  of  revealed  religion  displayed 
the  real  excellencies  of  the  female  character,  the 
fairest  part  of  the  creation,  the  mothers  of  men, 
knew  not  the  inherent  virtues  of  their  race,  nor 
the  noble  exertion  required  from  them ;  neither 
were  they  prepared  to  submit  with  meekness 
to  the  decrees  of  providence,  nor  support  with 
piety  and  thanksgiving  the  trials  allotted  them. 
Thus,  Christianity  has  imparted  to  them  a  two- 
fold blessing — resignation  in  this  world,  and 
immortality  in  the  next. 

Elsewhere  we  have  asserted  that  the  aspect 
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of  nature  is  congenial  to  the  human  heart  in 
the  time  of  suffering;  nor  can  we  Umit  the 
subhme  ascendency  to  the  hour  of  sorrow  alone. 
When  are  not  the  beauties  of  the  creation 
welcome  to  the  eye  of  contemplation  and  of 
gratitude  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  feel  un- 
happy in  the  midst  of  flowers  on  a  sunny  day. 
A  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  is  closely 
allied  to  actual  pleasure. 

The  spring  is  nature's  holiday ;  and  Ella 
felt  that  it  was  also  hers; — for  she  always 
sought  the  mute,  yet  fragrant  companionship 
of  her  plants^  when  her  mind^  from  being  ill 
at  ease,  was  not  nerved  for  more  serious  avoca- 
tions. She  loved  her  gay  parterre,  redolent 
of  every  shade  and  colour;  she  loved  to  look 
upon  the  green  leaves  and  opening  buds,  just 
peeping  into  existence.  She  loved  the  sweet 
bosom  of  the  opening  rose,  expanding  its 
blushing  glory  to  the  warm  rays  of  noon-tide 
sun.  She  beheld  grace  and  symmetry  in  the 
tall  stem  of  the  lily,  bending  under  its  snowy 
coronet ;  and  found  that  delicious  repose  of  the 
soul,  beneath  the  spreading  trees,  which  the 
gaudy  trappings  of  her  richest  saloon  denied. 
Life,  at  this  season,  appeared  to  have  acquired 
new  charms.     The  cares  of  the  world,  divested 
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of  half  their  terrors,  assumed  a  lighter  aspect ; 
the  mere  sense  of  existence  seemed  fraught 
with  pleasure,  as  the  Princess  di  Corsini,  seat- 
ed under  a  golden  acacia,  listened  to  the  clear 
wild  notes  of  the  various  singing  birds,  that 
peopled  the  grove  around  her. — Ella  was  now 
looking  forward,  with  tender  expectancy,  to  that 
important  epoch  when  she  might  hope  to  be- 
come a  mother.  Maternal  love  is  the  strong- 
est pledge  and  security  of  a  wife's  aifection. 
She  who  contemplates  the  holy  joys  of  mater- 
nity, has  already  forsworn  the  corruption  of 
vanity  and  the  delusion  of  error. 

Her  peaceful  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a 
rapid  step,  which  resounded  on  the  crisp  gravel. 
It  was  a  step  which  she  had  endeavoured  to 
forget;  a  step  to  which  she  could  no  longer 
listen  in  expectation  or  in  hope;  which  could 
neither  be  welcomed  with  a  smile,  nor  hailed 
with  a  blush  of  tenderness.  Yet,  however  she 
might  discipline  the  expression  of  her  features 
— however  she  might  check  the  language  of 
her  eyes,  and  impose  silence  upon  her  tongue 
— Ella  found  it  impossible  to  suppress  the  full 
pulsation  of  her  heart,  as  she  recognized  Ro- 
sendahl. 

For   a  moment  there  was  a  pause.     They. 
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had  met  so  seldom^  and  so  rarely  exchanged 
more  than  the  customary  salutations  of  society, 
that,  once  again  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
unrestrained  by  the  watchful  eye  of  curiosity 
or  of  friendship,  neither  Albert  nor  the  Prin- 
cess were  suflSciently  composed  to  commence 
the  ordinary  tone  of  conversation. 

Separation  is  painful;  absence  is  painful. 
It  is  sad  to  lose  a  friend — to  think  of  the  dear 
well-remembered  face  which  we  are  destined 
never  to  behold  again.  It  is  sad  to  know  that 
the  wide  ocean,  or  the  fathomless  grave,  Ues 
between  us  and  the  beloved  one.  It  is  sad  to 
contemplate  the  wreck  of  human  affection — to 
find  that  the  fond  heart  which  once  beat  re- 
sponsively  to  ours,  is  far  off  in  the  wilderness 
— forgetting  if  not  forgotten.  But  oh,  it  is 
sadder  still  to  meet  the  former  friend,  when 
the  bonds  of  tenderness  are  loosened — when 
the  cold  calm  glance  defies  inquiry,  and  forbids 
conjecture — when  the  mind  that  once  seemed 
in  unison  with  our  own,  has  changed  its  tone 
— when  the  soul,  chilled  and  estranged,  no 
longer  sheds  its  lustre  upon  us.  Oh  it  is  bit- 
terness to  gaze  on  the  same  features,  on  the 
same  chiselled  perfection,  on  the  same  ripe 
luxury  of  colouring,  when  the  fire  that  glowed 
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within  is  quenched,  and  the  passionless  bosom 
has  ceased  to  comprehend  the  wild  boundings 
in  which  it  once  participated. 

Ella,  on  recovering  the  equanimity  she  had 
lost  for  a  moment,  proposed  in  cold  words  that 
they  should  return  to  the  house.  She  felt  that 
the  glare  and  formality  of  a  reception  room 
were  a  sort  of  protection  against  her  own  weak- 
ness. The  softening  influence  of  the  flower- 
garden  seemed  more  dangerous ;  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  the  ceremonies  of  etiquette,  to 
obey  the  sober  dictates  of  prudence,  to  fulfil 
the  quiet  duties  of  civilized  society,  when  all 
else  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and 
love. 

'^  My  visit  is  perhaps  ill-timed — I  will  retire 
if  you  desire  it,^' — he  answered,  in  the  low 
penetrating  voice  which  Ella  never  heard  with- 
out a  pang.  Touched  by  his  humility,  she  was 
unable  to  pronounce  another  word.  Their 
eyes  met — and  volumes  were  spoken  in  that 
momentary  glance. 

^^  My  presence  was  not  always  so  unwel- 
come,^' continued  he,  in  that  doubtful  tone 
which  partakes  alike  of  sarcasm  and  reproach. 

"  Count  Albert  was  never  until  now  defi- 
cient in  the  claims  of  politeness,^' — answered 
Ella,  moving  from  him  with  dignity. 

I  3 
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"  Nor  was  the  Lady  Ella  deficient  in  kind- 
ness,"— replied  he  mournfully. 

'^  I  trust  that  no  friend  of  the  Prince  di 
Corsini  can  accuse  me  of  want  of  courtesy/^ 

"  Courtesy !  courtesy  from  you  to  me  !  Oh 
Ella,  that  I  should  live  to  hear  that  word  from 
your  lips !  I  could  endure  even  hatred — but 
that  placid  countenance — that  freezing  look — 
Ella,  you  despise — I  am  indifferent  to  you.'^ 

^^  The  Count  Rosendahl  must  ever  command 
my  sincere  good  wishes.  But  we  delay  too 
long — the  sun  is  oppressive.^' 

^'  Would  you  drive  me  mad  with  grief?"  ex- 
claimed he,  as  he  seized  her  hand  vehemently. 
"  Speak  to  me !  speak  as  you  once  spoke." 

The  Prhicess  calmly  released  her  hand,  but 
she  rernained  silent. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  the  days  of  past  fe- 
licity ?  Is  your  nature  utterly  changed  ?  Oh 
Ella,  I  cannot  believe  the  evidence  of  ray  own 
senses,  when  I  see  the  outv»^ird  form  beautiful 
as  before,  but  find  the  heart  gone — estranged 
— lost  to  me — for  ever." 

"  For  ever !"  slowly  repeated  the  Princess. 
'^  Yet  hear  me  Albert/^  cried  she,  acquiring 
confidence.  "  You  have  sought  this  interview 
— you  have  intruded  on  my  privacy.  Let  it 
be  for  the  last  time." 
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"  I  hoped  that  you  might  relent/'  repUed 
he.  "  Have  I  not  a  claim  on  your  generosity  ? 
Grant  me  at  least  an  explanation." 

"  Such  has  been  and  is  my  wish  and  inten- 
tion/' firmly  replied  the  Princess.  "  It  is 
probable^  Count  Albert,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  acquaintance  existing  between  our  respec- 
tive families,  we  may  be  obliged  to  meet  fre- 
quently. I  request  you  to  understand  that  we 
meet  only  in  society,  and  that  when  brought 
together,  either  by  chance  or  necessity,  we  may 
converse  only  as  acquaintance.  Such  is  my 
hope — my  prayer." 

Ella  faultered,  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  pro- 
ceed or  not. 

"  Cold  —  passionless — cruel !  But  no  —  I 
will  not  upbraid  you.  The  wishes  you  have 
expressed  are  commands — they  shall  be  scru- 
pulously obeyed.  Hitherto  ^'"ou  have  had  no 
cause  to  accuse  me  of  presumption.  I  have 
not  even  gazed  my  fill  on  those  features,  which 
once  expressed  unbounded  tenderness  and 
confidence  towards  the  being  you  now  expel 
from  your  very  presence.  But  remember  that, 
powerful  as  she  may  be,  the  Princess  di  Cor- 
sini  is  not  omnipotent ;  she  cannot  blot  out  the 
memory — she  cannot  undo  the  past." 
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^'  You  are  sarcastic — I  had  almost  said  un- 
generous," observed  Ella  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Ha!  you  then  can  feelT  cried  Albert 
impatiently,  "  I  hail  the  omen  1  The  last  time 
we  met  alone  was  thus,  in  the  midst  of  sweets 
and  flowers.  It  is  but  two  years  since.  The 
same  blushing  witnesses  to  our  interview  were 
all  around.  The  aspect  of  nature  is  unaltered ; 
you  alone  are  changed." 

"  These  taunts  are  ahke  unworthy  of  us 
both/'  mildly  remarked  the  Princess.  "  Our 
destinies  now  are  differently  cast.  Why  then 
should  we  waste  time  and  feeling  in  useless 
reproaches  ?  You  are  free — my  selection  is 
made;  may  yours  prove  as " 

She  could  add  no  more;— for  her  feelings 
contradicted  the  assertion  she  was  about  to 
make. 

"  Yes — you  are  happy— I  know  it — I  see 
it.  Ambition  was  your  object :  it  is  attained. 
You  smile  on  the  ruin  you  have  caused.  The 
wealth — the  rank — the  splendour  of  di  Corsini 
tempted  you.  For  these  glittering  appendages 
you  scorned  and  rejected  me." 

"  Rejected  you !  Count  Albert,^'  exclaimed 
she.  "  This  accusation  is  singular  and  unex- 
pected.    What  am  I  to  understand  ?" 
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'^  You  returned  my  letters  unread — un- 
opened— you  would  not  even  condescend  to 
keep  the  faded  records  of  our  youth — of  our 
happiness." 

'•  Albert/'  interposed  Ella^  breathless  with 
surprise — "  I  received  no  letter — your  presents 
were  surrendered  with  regret — at  your  father's 
request." 

"  There  must  have  been  treachery — decep- 
tion. My  letters — did  you  not  receive  my 
letters?  they  were  sent  to  Ereinfels  by  my 
faithful  servant." 

"  No — a  letter — two  letters  came  from 
Count  Rosen  dahl.  The  first  was  to  prohibit 
our  union ;  the  second  to  interdict  our  corres- 
pondencCj  and  demand  the  restoration  of  the 
trinkets.'' 

"  There  must  be  some  error — a  fatal — an 
accursed  eiTor/'  repeated  Rosendahl.  ''  In 
vain  I  have  sought — I  have  inquired — I  could 
obtain  no  redress.  Ella,  you  have  trampled  on 
my  heart  strings." 

"  No — we  have  perhaps  both  been  deceived ; 
but  it  is  too  late  to  harrow  up  the  events  of  the 
last  few  years.  I  crave  your  forbearance 
Let  the  subject  rest." 

"  Rest !  never  !''  thundered  Rosendahl/'  un- 
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til  I  have  traced  the  poisoned  train  of  misery 
to  its  source.  I  have  been  tooled — duped — 
treated  like  a  child.  I  was  unjust  to  the  best 
— the  most  noble —von  Lindenberg.  Ella — 
your  father — " 

"  He  wrote  to  you— -but  spare  me  the  pain- 
ful recapitulation.  I  thought  that  Leopold  had 
explained — you  met  ?" 

"  We  fought^  Ella ! — I  raised  this  hand 
against  your  brother  !  but  an  especial  provi- 
dence watched  over  us.  His  honour  was  satis- 
fied, and  we  both  remained  unharmed.  An 
explanation  followed.  But  however  my  adver- 
sary's feelings  might  have  been  soothed  at 
'  finding  that  the  affections  of  his  sister  had  not 
been  voluntarily  relinquished,  I  obtained  no 
consolation  in  hearing  that  ijou  were  mar- 
ried !" 

"  The  word  which  you  have  now  uttered 
reminds  me  of  the  obligation  thereby  con- 
tracted," replied  Ella  with  composure.  "  We 
will  dismiss  this  painful  theme." 

"  Not  yet — not  yet.  Your  father  wrote  ? 
I  never  received  his  letter.     I  wrote—" 

"  You  neither  wrote,  nor  came." 

"  You  have  been  deceived.  I  came  trem- 
bling at  your  gate — I  lingered  at  an  obscure 
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inn  in  the  neighbourhood — there  I  heard  the 
damning  report  of  your  inconstancy — I  heard 
that  I  was  already  superseded  in  your  affections 
— that  another  had  usurped  my  place.  When  I 
petitioned  to  see  you  I  was  refused  admis- 
sion,— and  I  learned  that  you  were  at  Vienna.^^ 

"  I  accompanied  my  father.  Your  supposed 
rival  was  Leopold — who,  after  his  duel  with 
Holdenbike,  remained  at  Ereinfels — until — 
but  forgive  me — I  cannot  speak  of  that  fatal 
epoch.  There  are  sorrows  that  lie  beyond  the 
balm  of  sympathy — there  are  griefs  more  keen 
than  early  disappointment  —  there  are  tears 
more  holy  than  those  I  have  shed  for  you, 
Rosendahl.  Profane  not  the  solemn  recollec- 
tion with  any  image  less  sacred  than  his  !" 

"  Wretch  that  I  am !  I  have  lost  every  hope 
in  losing  you.  Our  correspondence  has  been 
suppressed — withheld.  We  are  the  victims  of 
some  deep  laid  artifice — my  father's  obduracy 
has  destroyed^' — 

"  Both  of  us  V  murmured  Ella,  the  tears  fast 
gathering  as  the  possibility  of  her  lover's  fide- 
lity was  gradually  established  in  her  mind. 

"Is  it  true  ?"  cried  Albert  gently  taking  her 
hand,  which  for  a  moment  she  did  not  with- 
draw.     "  We  have    mutually  suffered. '^      He 
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gazed  tenderly  upon  her  as  he  fervently  added, 
"  Ella,  my  own  Ella — say  that  you  do  not  hate 
me !  oh  that  we  should  thus  be  severed  !  con- 
demned to  live  apart — we  that  were  so  truly 
destined  for  each  other  '/' 

^^  Release  me — leave  me — I  command— I 
implore  you,"  exclaimed  the  Princess,  extricat- 
ing her  hand  from  his  impassioned  grasp. 

^'  No !  never !  not  until  you  have  relieved 
this  bursting  heart  of  half  its  burden — not  until 
I  learn  your  actual  sentiments.  Whilst  I  see 
you  thus  trembling,  palpitating,  shrinking  from 
my  touch,  I  feel  as  if  all  were  not  yet  perfected 
— whilst  those  eyes  gaze  tenderly  on  mhie,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  light  of  love  is  quench- 
ed.'^ 

"  In  the  name  of  the  pure  affection  that  once 
united  us,  I  conjure  you  to  cease.  I  must  not 
— dare  not  hear  these  asseverations.  On  my 
knees  I  entreat — I  pray  your  forbearance — 
your  pity." 

As  she  uttered  these  sentences,  the  Princess 
sank  on  her  knees  before  Albert,  and  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication,  raised  her  hands  to 
heaven. 

"  Ella — I  am  desperate  !  that  look — that 
appeal-  every  word  and  gesture  only  tell  of 
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the  treasure  which  has  been  snatched  from  me. 
Would  that  I  now  could  love  you  less  !  would 
that  I  had  never  returned  hither !  would 
that  we  had  never  met  1^' 

"  Let  us  meet  no  more" — said  Ella  firmly. 

"  Weak  infatuated  wretch  that  I  was  1  how 
I  have  injured  you  !  I  accused  you  falsely — I 
wronged  you  with  unfounded  accusations — I 
almost  hated  you.  I  thought  that  I  could  see 
you  with  impunity — that  my  seared  and  blighted 
heart  had  closed  against  the  inroads  of  regret. 
I  believed  that  I  was  become  indifferent.^' 

"  Henceforward  you  must  be  so — we  must 
be  so  to  each  other.  Condemn  me  not — add 
not  the  sting  of  your  reproaches  to  the  load  of 
grief  that  oppresses  me ;  but  if  you  retain  the 
remembrance  of  our  former  attachment,  let  it 
be  as  a  guiding  ray,  leading  to  peace  and  virtue. 
When  next  we  meet,  it  must  be  in  the  presence 
of  our  friends.  Seek  not  again  to  disturb  my 
privacy.  Such  scenes  but  ill  become  our  res- 
pective positions.'^ 

'^  Remind  me  not  of  the  hateful,  the  fatal 
vows  that  bind  you  to  another  ! — Execrable 
union  ! — May  it  be  fraught" — 

'^  Albert!  Albert!"  shrieked  the  Princess, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  Spare  me  !  cease  these 
imprecations.^' 
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"  I  will  snatcli  you  from  him  !  were  you  not 
mine  before  you  were  his  ?" 

"  By  the  memory  of  my  father — him  whom 
you  revered — I  implore  your  moderation. 
Would  you  break  the  heart  that  once  was 
yours  ?  would  you  destroy  me  ?   I  am  a  wife  P 

She  hesitated, — another  more  tender  title 
hung  upon  her  iips. 

"  Yes — a  wife  ! — his  wife — not  mine  !  a 
mother  too  ?"  and  he  glanced  fiercely  towards 
her.     "  The  mother  of  his  child  1'^ 

"  Torture  me  no  more.  This  cruelty  is  un- 
merited. I  have  suffered  enough.  The  past 
can  never  be  recalled.  Leave  me  at  least  the 
future." 

'^  Yes,  I  will  obey — I  will  not  detaia  you 
from  your  domestic  joys.  You  have  ceased  to 
love  me.  The  Prince  di  Corsini  absorbs  your 
whole  soul." 

"He  has  at  least  a  right  to  my  gratitude 
and  duty/'  rephed  Ella,  with  more  firmness 
than  she  had  lately  shewn. 

"  Ay,  thus  it  is  !  di  Corsini  is  dear  to  you. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  no  human  power — no  do- 
mestic perfidy  could  have  disunited  us.  A 
letter  lost — the  arbitrary  exactions  of  paternal 
pride — the  restitution  of  a  few  baubles — the 
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suspension  of  our  correspondence — these  could 
not  have  estranged  a  devoted  heart.  Hope 
never  dies.  I  loved  and  hoped,  and  hoped  and 
loved  on.  Time,  distance,  the  temporary  obs- 
tacles which  the  ambition  of  my  father  has 
raised  between  us — these  were  but  as  atoms 
in  the  scale,  compared  with  my  devotion  to 
you.  Grieved  and  discouraged,  I  still  clung 
to  the  possibility  of  our  reunion.  During  ray 
brief  visit  to  Ereinfels  I  doubted  the  evidence 
of  my  senses ;  I  doubted  all  but  your  truth.  I 
became  reconciled  to  my  father,  in  the  vague 
prospect  of  inducing  his  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage. I  returned  to  Vienna,  still  supported 
by  a  latent  confidence  in  your  attachment* 
I  found  you— the  brilliant — the  happy  wife  of 
di  Corsini  V 

Pale,  transfixed  with  emotion,  Ella  ans- 
wered her  lover^s  vehement  remonstrance  with 
silent  tears. 

"  You  weep — but  such  tears  only  scald  my 
heart,  not  soothe  it.  I  wrung  them  from  you 
— they  do  not  flow  from  regret.^' 

"  Be  not  unjust,  Albert.  Why  seek  to  probe 
the  inmost  recesses  of  ray  soul  !  When  I 
accepted  the  hand  of  the  Prince  di  Corsini,  I 
believed  that  you  were  married  ;  I  even  thought 
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I  had  seen  your  beauteous  bride. — But  enough — • 
I  forgive  the  words  you  have  uttered.  The 
only  effort  I  require  of  that  tenderness  you 
still  profess  towards  me,  is  that  you  forget 
this  painful  interview.  Never^  oh  never  let  us 
reveal  the  cruel  anguish  of  our  hearts  !  the  sad 
secret  of  our  sorrow  must  rest  between  us.'^ 

"  We  have  been  pursued  by  a  strange  fata- 
lity. My  bride  did  you  say  ?  what  wild  delusion 
could  have  conjured  up  an  imaginary  rival  ? 
My  heart  is  wedded  to  the  past.  You  saw  no 
bride  of  mine,  Ella.  Since  last  this  hand  was 
clasped  in  yours — since  last  my  hp  dwelt  on  that 
pure  cheek, — no  shade  has  sullied  the  hal- 
lowed recollection — no  vision  of  female  love- 
liness, however  dazzling,  could  have  outshone 
the  bright  image  pictured  in  my  soul.^' 

"  I  knew  it  was  an  error  Albert;  yet  the 
beauty  of  Constance  might  have  misled  a 
stronger  mind  than  mine." 

"  Ha  !  I  comprehend  it  all — you  believed 
that  I  had  married — and  meeting  my  sister 
confirmed  the  supposition — you  were  not  un- 
deceived previous  to  your  own  nuptials  ?" 

"  No ! — not  until  Leopold  explained  the 
truth,  and  the  conviction  of  your  fidehty  came 
alas  ! — too  late.^' 
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"  Oh  God !  how  have  thy  blessings  been 
snatched  from  me !  The  sweet  cup  of  Ufe  is 
turned  to  gall.  EUa^  it  now  remains  with  you 
to  add  the  last  drop  of  bitterness.  Banish  me 
not — you  whom  I  have  loved  so  long — so  de- 
votedly— why  forbid  the  only  solace  I  can  ever 
know  ?  Methinks  I  might  yet  enjoy  moments, 
gleams  of  transient  bliss,  were  I  allowed  the 
privilege  of  seeing  and  speaking  to  you." 

"  My  conduct  must  be  regulated  solely  by 
circumstances/'  replied  Ella.  "Inclination  would 
prompt  me  to  avoid  the  pain  of  meeting  you. 
Do  not  frown  Albert — such  meetings  are  only 
fraught  with  grief — with  peril.  The  Prince  di 
Corsini  still  remains  ignorant  of  the  attachment 
which  once  existed  between  us ;  nor  is  it  fit 
that  he  should  now  be  informed  of  an  occur- 
rence which  can  never  influence  my  sentiments 
towards  him.'^ 

As  she  uttered  these  last  words,  Rosen  dahl 
felt  as  if  a  beam  of  sudden  joy  penetrated  his 
soul ; — so  true  it  is  that  the  first  concealment 
of  which  a  woman  is  guilty  towards  her  husband 
is  the  best  encouragement  a  lover  can  desire, 
A  mysterious  link  was  established — one  com- 
mon interest  was  blended  in  the  bond  of  se- 
precy— a  medium  of  thought,  unsuspected  by 
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the  world^  existed  between  them — they  under- 
stood each  other — and  the  pure  sanctuary  of 
the  mmd  was  invaded.  The  confidence  thus 
withheld  from  di  Corsini  was  a  triumph  to  Al- 
bert. She  had  solicited  his  forbearance— she 
had  acknowledged  his  power — she  had  betrayed 
the  privacy  of  her  heart.  Audacious  hopes 
thronged  upon  him,  as  with  deep  tenderness, 
he  slowly  observed — "  It  is  well — I  will  obey. 
Make  of  me  what  you  please — I  am  your  slave — 
your  victim.  I  promise  prudence,  silence,  even 
deception  should  it  be  necessary.  Each  and 
all  are  preferable  to  the  sad  alternative  of 
seeing  you  no  more." 

"  You  wrong  me  Count  Albert — I  ask  no  de- 
ception— no  secresy.  I  never  wished  to  deceive 
my  husband.  A  combination  of  causes  pre- 
vented his  knowing  of  our  ill  fated  attachment; 
and  now  the  communication  would  be  useless 
and  ill-timed,  I  appeal  to  your  honour — to  the 
memory  of  other  days.  Sj^are  me  the  sorrow, 
the  agony  of  seeing  you.'^ 

"  Remorseless  woman !  you  condemn  me 
to  wretchedness.  But  surely  the  happy — the 
beloved — the  loving  wife  of  di  Corsini  need 
not  fear  the  approach  of  her  former  lover  ! 
Confident  in  her  own  integrity — satisfied,  nay 
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glorying  in  the  bright  lot  which  she  has  de- 
liberately chosen — rewarded  by  the  admiration 
of  society  and  the  adoration  of  her  husband — 
surely  the  Princess  di  Corsini  requires  no  living 
holocaust  to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  conjugal  fide- 
lity !  As  the  doomed  wretch  still  gazes  on 
that  sun  which  shines  upon  his  devoted  head 
for  the  last  time,  so  let  me  mingle  in  the  busy 
crowds  that  throng  your  path,  to  offer  the  in- 
cense of  adulation  !  Let  me  breathe  the  same 
atmosphere — let  me  hear  the  silvery  accents 
of  your  voice — -I  ask  no  more/' 

'^  These  sarcasms  are  ungenerous,^'  mildly 
replied  Ella.  "  No  matter — all  is  forgiven — 
farewelll" 

So  saying,  she  rapidly  retreated  from  the 
garden,  leaving  Rosendahl  more  deeply  ena- 
moured than  ever. 
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CHAPTER     XL 

Non,  son  cceur  n'est  point  fait  pour  une  trahison ; 
Mais  ne  crois  pas  non  plus  que  le  mien  s'avilisse 
A  soufFrir  des  rigueurs,  h  g^mir  d'un  caprice  ; 
A  me  plaindre,  a  repreiidre,  k  redonner  ma  foi : — 
Des  ^claircissements  sont  indignes  de  moi. 

Voltaire.     Zaire. 

But  as  there  are  alas  I 

Spirits  more  sensitive 

To  whom  dishonour's  shadow  is  a  substance 
More  terrible  than  death  here  or  hereafter  ;— 
Men  whose  vice  it  is  to  start  at  vice's  scoffing. 

Let  what  we  now 
Behold,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a  lesson 
To  wretches,  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 
With  beings  of  a  higher  order. 

Marino  Faliero.   Btjron. 

TO    THE  PRINCE    DI    CORSINI. 

Vienna,  183—. 

"  It  is  probable  that  his  excellency  the 
Prince  di  Corsini  is  not  aware  of  the  danger 
that  menaces  his  domestic  peace.     Has  he  ever 
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been  apprized  of  the  intimacy  once  existing  be- 
tween the  famiUes  of  Rosendahl  and  von  Lin- 
denberg,  which  is  now  strenuously  renewed  ? 

"  The  Lady  Ella  was  the  affianced  bride  of 
Count  Albert.  For  years  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  each  other  with  tender  and 
confiding  affection.  Perhaps  the  individual 
most  interested  in  this  fact,  is  he  who  happens 
to  be  least  informed  of  it.  The  projected 
alliance  was  not  carried  into  effect,  through 
prudential  motives  on  the  part  of  Rosendahl's 
father,  who  declined  a  connexion  apparently  so 
disadvantageous,  at  the  period  of  the  Baron 
von  Lindenberg's  political  reverses. 

'^  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  lovers  can 
resume  their  former  familiarity  with  impunity. 
They  have  met  frequently.  It  is  immaterial 
how  and  where  this  intercourse  has  occurred. 
The  language  of  the  eyes  is  equally  intelligible 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  companies. 
Let  the  Prince  di  Corsini  beware.^' 

The  paper  on  which  the  foregoing  lines  were 
traced,  fell  from  Corsini's  hands  as  he  concluded 
the  anonymous  communication.  There  was  a 
pause  in  his  thought :  like  the  breathless  calm 
that  precedes  the  thunderstorm,  the  unearthly 
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stillness  Avas  but  the  precursor  of  impending 
tumult.  The  current  of  his  blood  gathered  to 
his  heart — it  ceased  to  flow — the  channels  of 
feeling  seemed  frozen — the  eloquence  of  pas- 
sion  was  suspended. 

It  is  an  awful  moment  when  the  human 
soul,  pent  up  within  the  barriers  of  pride, 
closed  against  outward  demonstration,  and 
inaccessible  to  the  sympathy  of  others,  holds 
communion  with  the  occult  powers  of  the 
mind.  It  is  during  these  dread  intervals,  that 
the  spirit  of  evil  penetrates  the  sanctuary 
even  when  the  grace  of  heaven,  and  the  love  of 
man,  are  alike  excluded.  It  is  then  that  the 
black  suggestions  of  uncommitted  crime  are 
slowly  familiarized  to  the  imagination  of  the 
shrinking  mortal;,  who  contemplates  the  mea- 
sure of  his  wrongs  until  the  aspect  of  ven- 
geance, divested  of  its  terrors,  becomes  wel- 
come in  his  sight.  All  distinct  perception  of 
good,  is  lost  in  the  one  absorbing  object.  Such 
moments  of  trial  are  registered  in  the  dark 
page  of  eternity. — There  is  a  crisis  in  the 
human  destiny,  when  temptation  rests  like  a 
cloud  upon  the  soul.  A\ho  has  not  felt  the 
near  apj^roach,  the  contact  of  sin  brought 
within  reach?   Who  has  not  shuddered  at  the 
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recollection  of  that  mysterious  hour  when  the 
secret  voice  of  incHnation  has  contended  with, 
struggled  against,  perhaps  conquered,  the  bet- 
ter principles  ? 

Big  drops  of  agony  stood  upon  Corsini's 
browj  as  he  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro,  gazing 
on  the  fatal  writing,  until  the  characters  grew 
confused,  and  his  dimmed  vision  could  no 
longer  decipher  them.  The  idol  of  his  heart — 
she  who  had  usurped  every  thought  and  mo- 
nopolized every  feeling — that  idol  to  whom  he 
would  have  sacrificed  every  earthly  considera- 
ation — was  blackened  and  defacedW  The  hal- 
lowed shrine  of  domestic  love  was  despoiled — 
ruined — desecrated.  The  wife  of  his  bosom, 
the  partner  of  his  destiny,  loved  him  not ! 
The  fell  contagion  of  suspicion  had  fallen  upon 
her,  and  there  was  no  resting  place  for  his 
affection ! 

As  he  dwelt  on  the  fatal  thought,  the  past 
rose  up  in  cruel  mockery.  Every  day  of  his 
wedded  life  had  been  but  a  dream,  a  false- 
hood— every  moment  of  connubial  tenderness, 
of  confidence,  of  endearment,  was  but  a  delu- 
sion !  Ella  had  smiled  to  deceive — her  kindness 
was  the  effect  of  calculation  —  the  whole 
edifice  of  his  felicity  was  overthrown  and 
dismantled. 

K   2 
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Strongly  attached  to  the  only  woman  he  had 
ever  loved,  di  Corsini  strove  to  combat  the 
cruel  testimony  before  him.  But  if  the  passions 
of  youth  are  violent,  those  of  maturity  are  more 
lasting.  As  men  advance  in  years,  the  present 
includes  every  thing ;  they  have  no  future, 
and  cling  with  tenacity  to  the  illusions  which 
they  are  able  to  retain.  For  them  there  is  no 
second  spring ;  and  as  the  flowers  of  life  fade 
and  drop  off  one  by  one,  they  cherish  more 
fondly  the  few  that  remain.  When  grief  thus 
falls  on  the  seared  heart  of  an  old  man,  the 
whole  horiion  is  darkened;  the  avenues  of 
confidence  are  shut ;  and  as  the  last  tie  of 
human  tenderness  is  severed,  the  gloom  of 
misantrophy — that  mildew  of  the  mind — fore- 
stalls the  march  of  time.  The  young  defy 
disappointment;  but  the  aged  sink  slowly 
under  its  inflictions. 

Di  Corsini  had  nothing  left  to  soothe  the 
pang  of  blighted  affection.  Years  were  num- 
bered on  his  head ;  and  the  pleasures  and 
occupations  of  life  had  already  ceased  to  inte- 
rest him.  The  alternatives  which  press  so 
readily  on  the  young  and  sanguine  were  de- 
nied to  him.  Hope,  expectancy,  and  the  ever 
flattering  unction  of  self-love,  are  neither  the 
attributes,  nor  the  resources  of  age ;   and  the 
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deep  wound  his  sensibility  had  sustained  was 
the  more  gaUing,  from  the  impossibihty  of 
his  either  obtaining  or  seeking  redress. 

Recoihng   equally   from    the    pity   and   the 
communion   of  society,  the  Prince  feared   the 
sting    of  ridicule,    and    resolved   to  bury   his 
sorrow  within  the  recesses  of  his  own  bosom, 
rather  than  expose  the  sanctuary  of  his  domes- 
tic affliction  to  the  scrutiny  and  observation  of 
the   world.     To   the    miserable   conviction   of 
never   having  possessed  the    aiFections  of  his 
wife,  was    now  added  a  doubt  of  her  truth ; 
and  there  is  no  pang  so  severe  as  that  which 
we  experience  on  discovering  the  insincerity  of 
the  being   whom   we  love.     We  may  forgive 
their  defection ;  but  we  cannot  forgive  our  own 
blindness.     It  is  sad  to  recant  the  creed  once 
professed — to  retrace,   step  by  step,  the  pro- 
gress of  our  attachment — to  demolish  our  own 
work,  and  uproot  one   by   one   the  fibres   of 
habit  and  affection  which  have  engrafted  them- 
selves in  our  hearts. 

The  torture  of  jealousy  is  individual;  but 
mistrust  is  more  comprehensive ;  it  extends  its 
baleful  influences  to  the  household.  Jealousy 
may  arise  from  an  error  of  judgment;  mistrust 
implies  an  error  of  conduct. 
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The  possibility  of  Ella's  having  practiced  a 
deception  on  him,  was  the  less  tolerable,  as  it 
lowered  her  in  the  intellectual  opinion  of  Corsini. 
He  felt  that  he  could  not  cease  to  love,  but 
that  he  must  cease  to  esteem  her. 

With  bitterness  he  strove  to  recall  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  marriage,  and 
carefully  analyzed  the  whole  tenor  of  Ella's 
conversation  and  demeanour.  Involuntarily 
he  pictured  her  gentleness,  her  unresisting 
obedience,  her  cheerful  acquiescence  to  his 
will;  fondly  lingering  on  the  recollection  of  the 
felicity  she  had  conferred  upon  him ;  and  as  he 
looked  back  on  the  shining  track,  not  a  shade 
rested  on  the  purity  of  his  wife ;  not  a  single 
deviation  from  the  line  of  duty  was  perceptible 
in  her  conduct.  It  was  true  that  she  had 
never  displayed  much  tenderness ;  she  did  not 
make  large  professions ;  she  permitted,  but 
never  sought  his  love.  Of  Rosendahl  she  had 
not  spoken;  for  she  had  never  been  called  upon 
to  deny  or  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  alleged 
engagement.  But  would  such  a  confidence 
prove  desirable,  even  if  the  ground  for  it  ex- 
isted? or  could  she  be  expected  to  volunteer 
a  disclosure  of  the  kind  ?  These  and  a  thou- 
sand other  arguments  suggested  themselves  in 
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rapid  succession  to  his  mind.  Again  he  re- 
membered the  ball;  the  circumstance  of  Al- 
bert's presence ;  the  evident  emotion  of  his 
wife;  their  mutual  embarrassment  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day;  the  unexpected  admission  of  their 
previous  acquaintance,  and  Ella^s  final  assertion 
that  Rosendahl  had  been  the  friend  of  her  de- 
ceased father. 

Yet  this  candid  assurance  might  be  favour- 
ably construed.  Had  she  intended  to  deceive, 
no  unnecessary  acknowledgment  would  have 
been  made..  Neither  was  it  possible  to  dis- 
cover a  single  instance  of  her  seeking  the  so- 
ciety even  of  her  own  sex,  much  less  of  the 
other.  Young  and  highly  gifted  as  she  was, 
the  Princess  manifestly  preferred  the  retire- 
ment of  her  own  mansion  to  the  most  brilliant 
circles.  This  was  not  the  characteristic  of  un- 
worthy preference — of  unhallowed  aspirations. 

Tortured,  dissatisfied,  yet  irresolute; — suf- 
fering alternately  the  varied  suggestions  of  his 
distempered  imagination,  or  dwelling  with  en- 
thusiasm on  the  winning  virtues  of  his  wife ; 
— comparing  the  odious  contents  of  the  letter 
with  the  evidence  of  his  own  experience ; — di 
Corsini  underwent  a  thousand  conflicting  emo- 
tions.    Hours  of  bitter  cogitation  passed  thus. 
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without  bringing  any  result  beyond  a  deter- 
mination to  suppress  his  feehngs^  and  to  screen 
his  anguish  from  observation.  But  suspicion 
once  admitted  is  a  cruel  inmate.  Coldness, 
indifference,  estrangement,  quickly  follow  in 
the  train;  and  the  bond  of  union,  thus  loosened, 
cannot  be  again  cemented. 

Although  di  Corsini  hesitated  to  condemn 
his  wife  on  the  slight  grounds  afforded  by  an 
anonymous  communication,  yet  day  succeeded 
day  without  bringing  a  change  of  circumstances, 
or  affording  the  relief  of  an  explanation.  To  a 
generous  mind  nothing  is  so  agonizing  as  a 
doubt  of  the  integrity  of  those  we  love.  It  is 
impossible  to  portray  the  nameless  sources  of 
never  ending  torture;  the  slightest  circum- 
stance assumes  importance,  and  trifles,  before 
unheeded,  are  displayed  in  a  new  and  varied 
aspect;  as  the  colour  of  the  mind  throws  a  sickly 
light  around  all  things,  are  viewed  through  the 
sallow  medium  of  distrust.  Who  can  tell  the 
bitterness  of  heart  with  which  the  jealous  watch 
their  victim ;  themselves  meantime  writhing 
under  the  anguish  they  do  not  venture  to  dis- 
close ?  they  are  more  wretched  than  the  object 
of  their  wrath.  Then  the  cold,  creeping  mis- 
giving,— the  sinking  of  the  heart,  as  suspicion 
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seizes  on  fresh  materials  for  self-infliction  ! 
Oh  for  language  to  describe  the  course  of  jea- 
lousy !  sleep  without  repose — food  without 
sustenance — occupation  without  result— leisure 
without  rest — conversation  without  confidence 
~th ought  without  ideas — life  without  hope- 
solitude  that  is  haunted  by  the  menacing 
visions  of  a  waking  nightmare — society  a  howl- 
ing wilderness,  that  mocks  the  grief  it  cannot 
comprehend — memory, — the  distinctive  mark 
— the  proud  privilege  of  man, — like  the  robe 
of  Nessus,  clinging  but  to  destroy  ! 

Di  Corsini  suffered  all  this.  Yet  his  elevated 
nature  struggled  against  the  base  suggestions 
of  a  degrading  passion ;  and  as  he  gazed  on 
Ella's  beautiful  countenance,  the  maddening 
secret  nearly  burst  from  him; — for  he  knew 
not  if  he  loved  or  hated  most. 

Meantime,  slowly,  very  slowly,  the  sensitive 
Ella  became  aware  of  the  fearful  change  thus 
wrought  in  the  feelings  of  her  husband.  She 
who  had  conquered  the  attachment  of  her 
youth — ^who  had  immolated  every  wish,  every 
hope,  to  the  dictates  of  duty — received  no  re- 
ward. She  had  disciplined  her  mind,  and 
tutored  her  heart,  to  love  and  revere  di  Corsini; 
and   she  beheld  with   dismay   the  increasing 
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coldness  of  his  deportment.  One  by  one  the 
blossoms  of  affection  faded  away,  and  no  effort 
was  made  to  resist  the  blight  which  thus 
withered  the  prospect  of  felicity.  The  flow  of 
confidence  was  stopped,  and  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  reserve  had  sprung  up,  which  Ella 
strove  in  vain  to  surmount.  When  in  the 
fulness  of  her  heart,  she  endeavoured  to  break 
the  awful  pauses  which  now  occurred  in  their 
domestic  intercourse,  and  to  venture  the  utter- 
ance of  a  playful  sally,  or  narrate  some  inter- 
esting fact,  a  stern,  cold,  unanswering,  un- 
inquiring  glance  turned  upon  her;  the  half 
articulated  phrase  died  in  dim  sounds  upon  her 
lips  ;  the  tide  of  thouglit,  the  stream  of  words, 
rolled  back  unuttered;  the  cheerful  smile  re- 
lapsed into  a  blank  placidity;  or  the  momen- 
tary brightness  was  quenched  in  silent  tears, 
as  she  found  no  communion  except  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  breast. 

The  bond  of  domestic  union,  if  not  snapped, 
was  gradually  drawn  asunder ;  and  Ella  could 
not  behold  the  steril  path  before  her  unmoved. 
Far  from  being  vain,  she  nevertheless  some- 
times glanced  at  her  personal  charms,  remem- 
bering the  impression  which  they  had  once 
produced.     She  hoped  silently  that  the  power 
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of  her  beauty  was  not  diminished;  but  the 
cheek  blanched  by  disappointment,  and  the 
eye  heavy  with  unshed  tears,  are  not  Hkely  to 
win  back  the  affections  which  have  escaped  the 
permanent  influence  of  youthful  fascination; 
and  instead  of  attaining  her  object,  Corsini 
attributed  her  dejection  to  a  far  different  cause. 
The  efforts  she  made  to  please  were  unavailing, 
and  the  attempt  was  not  appreciated. 

Meanwhile  the  image  of  Rosendahl  recurred 
more  frequently  to  her  recollection.  It  is  a 
dangerous  crisis  in  a  woman's  heart,  when  the 
husband  whose  tenderness  she  has  endeavoured 
to  deserve,  shews  the  inefficiency  of  her  ex- 
ertions. Thrown  back  upon  her  own  resour- 
ces, she  generally  clasps  with  fervour  and  gra- 
titude the  first  congenial  mind  that  greets  her 
with  sympathy. 

But  Ella  was  spared  from  this  temptation 
and  disgrace.  She  became  a  mother;  and  as 
she  awakened  to  the  happy  consciousness  of 
the  new  emotions  and  new  duties  that  opened 
to  her,  she  forgot,  in  the  luxury  of  maternal 
love,  the  trials  and  humiliations  by  which  she 
was  surrounded. 

Surely  no  sentiment  can  compare  with  that 
of  a  mother's  love  for  her  first-born  infant ! 
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Ella  viewed  the  minute  features  of  her  little 
girl,  seeking  to  trace  in  their  fairy  proportions 
some  distant  resemblance  with  those  of  her 
husband.  The  sorrows  of  early  life,  and  the 
disappointment  of  her  hopes,  were  completely 
merged  in  one  powerful  interest ;  and  the 
newly  made  mother  lived  again  in  the  smiles 
of  her  infant. 

There  exists  a  deep  mine  of  inexhaustible 
tenderness  in  the  female  heart,  which  only 
awaits  the  divining  rod  of  maternity  to  furnish 
forth  incalculable  riches.  Ella  found  every 
former  impulse,  every  previous  attachment, 
grow  weak  and  colourless,  in  comparison  with 
the  affection  she  bore  towards  her  child.  The 
very  delicacy  of  its  organization,  its  imma- 
turity, its  feebleness,  were  so  many  additional 
claims  calling*  forth  greater  solicitude  on  her 
part;  and  as  she  found  the  catalogue  of  ob- 
ligations increase,  she  felt  the  more  desirous  of 
fulfilling  them  to  the  utmost. 

The  Prince  was  probably  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  sex  of  his  offspring;  for  the 
love  of  a  father,  however  intense,  is  always 
more  or  less  blended  with  a  shade  of  ambition. 
Men  cherish  the  future  representative  of  them- 
selves, and  of  their  family — the  being  who  is 
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destined  to  transmit  their  name  to  posterity; 
and  they  naturally  prefer  sons  to  daughters,  at 
least  in  childhood, — however  they  may  disco- 
ver the  error,  or  have  cause  to  expiate  its 
consequences,  in  after  life. 
.  At  no  subsequent  time  does  a  mother  ever 
lose  the  recollection  of  her  infant's  birth.  It 
is  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  woman,  consecrated 
to  the  holiest  of  affections.  A  fresh  existence, 
more  beautiful,  more  interesting,  more  hopeful 
than  her  own,  is  opened  before  her.  The 
endless  spring  of  all  former  feelings  and  im- 
pressions has  ceased,  or  rather  is  embodied 
with  another.  The  individual  is  extinct ;  living 
only  in  the  beloved  offspring  whose  smiles  and 
tears  will  henceforward  solely  regulate  the 
chastened  emotions  of  a  regenerated  nature. 

Thus  Ella's  withered  heart  seemed  to  bloom 
anew,  under  the  refreshing  influence  of  ma- 
ternal tenderness ;  and  as  the  feeble  cry  of  her 
babe  dispelled  the  sad  train  of  thought  which 
sometimes  overshadowed  her  mind,  she  bent 
over  its  tiny  form,  raised  it  in  her  arms,  looked 
on  its  little  face  with  dimmed  and  aching  sight, 
and  acknowledged  with  gratitude  and  contri- 
tion the  numerous  blessings  yet  in  store,  for 
which  the  love  of  man  and  the  gratification  of 
passion  could  offer  no  equivalent. 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

Light  winged  hopes,  that  come  when  bid, 

And  rainbow  joys  that  end  in  weeping, 

And  passions  among  pure  thought  hid, 

Like  serpents  under  flowVets  sleeping. 

Moore. 

La  paresse  chez  les  femmes  vivos  est  ie  presage   de  I'a- 

mour.     French  Aphorism. 

On  a  velvet  couch,  half  sitting,  half  recum- 
bent, reposed  the  beautiful  form  of  Constance 
Rosendahl,  in  all  the  luxurious  desoeuvrement 
with  which  the  rich  and  indolent  endeavour  to 
compensate  for  the  racy  stimulus  of  usefulness 
and  activity.  The  spoilt  child  of  affluence, 
gifted  by  nature,  and  perfected  by  art ;  early 
deprived  of  a  mother's  tender  yet  never  slum- 
bering vigilance ;  Constance  had  neither  striv- 
en, nor  had  she  learnt  the  necessity  of  striving, 
against  the  enervating  inroads  of  solitary 
leisure, — that  Mephistopheles  of  the  household, 
which  lies  in   ambush   to   ensnare   the  softer 
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qualities  of  the  mind,  and  perverting  the  gentle 
uses  of  sensibility,  turns  the  tide  of  feeling  into 
a  torrent  of  passion,  and  favoured  by  the  very 
virtue  v/hich  it  is  about  to  undermine,  trans- 
forms the  best,  the  warmest  hearts  into  idola- 
trous temples  of  forbidden  worship.  Wives, 
daughters,  mothers,  beware  of  solitary  leisure  ! 
Heap  up  your  various  occupations;  multiply  a 
rapid  succession  of  employments ;  diversify 
your  pursuits  in  the  active  sphere  of  useful- 
ness ;  extend  the  range  of  duty  in  every  femi- 
nine department;  and  let  not  the  insidious 
demon  of  indolence  creep  upon  you — let  not 
the. indulgence  of  your  own  roseate  thoughts,  or 
the  flowery  chain  of  recollection,  lure  you  from 
the  uninviting  realities  of  life,  with  the  decep- 
tive pleasures  of  reverie.  The  voice  of  the 
tempter  is  never  so  persuasive,  the  eloquence 
of  passion  is  never  so  successful,  as  when  the 
bright  creations  of  imagination  have  lulled  the 
more  vigilant  faculties  of  the  mind  to  rest. 
Alas  !  Fancy  is  but  the  handmaiden  of  error. 
The  graceful  posture  into  which  Constance 
Rosendahl  had  fallen,  partook  of  an  ambiguous 
character.  Indolence  might  have  been  con- 
sidered the  distinguishing  feature  of  it,  had  not 
a  shade  of  sadness  dimmed  her  brow,  and  a 
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flash  of  displeasure  darted  from  her  eyes.  Her 
lips  too  swelled  with  an  expression  that  be- 
tokened some  deeper  sorrow  than  the  ordinary 
ennui  of  incipient  love.  One  small  foot, 
stretched  to  the  utmost^  and  pressed  against  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  couch,  seemed  to  point 
defiance, — displaying  at  the  same  time  the  per- 
fection of  a  Parisian  chaussure ;  whilst  the 
other,  less  conspicuous,  just  peeped  from  the 
ample  folds  of  her  muslin  peignoir.  Her  pretty 
head,  tossed  back  with  disdain,  was  supported 
by  her  arm,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  almost 
buried  in  the  voluptuous  depths  of  a  down 
cushion.  Her  hair,  uncurled  and  disheveled, 
bore  testimony  of  neglect;  whilst  her  flushed 
cheek  and  ruffled  demeanour  indicated  resent- 
ment and  impatience. 

The  room  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  its 
lovely  occupant.  Costly  furniture,  rich  hang- 
ings, elegant  bijouterie,  a  toilet  covered  with  all 
the  useless  baubles  with  which  fashion  chooses 
to  adorn  the  young  and  beautiful ; — but  every 
thing  looked  disarranged,  as  if  the  hand  of 
caprice  or  of  haste  had  frequently  changed  the 
distribution  of  the  moveables,  and  finally 
growing  tired,  had  left  matters  to  shift  for 
themselves.     A  guitar   lay   unheeded  on    the 
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ground, — one  string  broken,  and  all  out  of 
tune.  A  profusion  of  French  music,  chiefly 
romances,  were  near  it ;  and  a  few  volumes  of 
poetry  were  scattered  here  and  there,  implying 
that  no  particular  study  had  been  found  suf- 
ficiently attractive  to  rivet  the  exclusive  atten- 
tion of  the  wayward  beauty. 

Left  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  imagina- 
tion, at  an  age  when  the  female  heart  requires 
the  regulating  ascendency  of  a  mother's  care, 
Constance  had  already  surrendered  herself  to 
the  allurements  of  first  love ;  and  the  passion 
took  a  deep  root  in  a  heart  left  solely  to  its 
own  guidance.  It  is  always  the  isolated 
maiden,  she  who  pines  for  companionship,  and 
whose  soul  craves  sympathy,  that  forms  sudden 
and  violent  attachments, — expecting  to  find 
perfection  wherever  there  is  sincerity,  and  sin- 
cerity wherever  there  is  a  preference. 

A  diminutive  but  very  closely  written  letter 
seemed  to  occupy  her  with  its  cabalistical  con- 
tents,— which  evidently  provoked  a  two-fold 
sentiment,  of  tenderness  and  indignation,  as 
she  slowly  deciphered  it.  The  seal  was  then 
inspected;  and  she  smiled  in  conscious  tri- 
umph as  she  examined  the  gallant  device 
thereon.     She  pressed  it  to  her  lips;  folded. 
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twisted,  crumpled  it ;  again  perused,  refolded 
and  retwisted  the  problematic  scroll,  which  was 
ultimately  consigned  to  the  fire,  wdth  a  look 
which  betokened  more  of  reluctance  than 
anger.  It  was  her  first  love  letter :  she  was 
afraid  to  keep,  though  she  had  not  been  afraid 
to  receive  it. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  Lolotte,'^  cried  she,  after 
a  pause,  addressing  the  smart,  pert,  but  very 
efficient  soubrette  to  whom  were  delegated  the 
difficult  and  momentous  responsibilities  of  the 
toilet  —  "are  you  quite  sure  that  papa  has 
absolutely  refused  to  admit  the  Baron  von 
Lindenberg  ?" 

"  Quite  sure  Mademoiselle.  I  heard  the 
order  given.  It  was  not  limited  to  the  Baron. 
Several  cavaliers,  friends  of  Count  Albert's, 
w^ere  struck  off  the  Countess's  visitins:  hst.^' 

"  I  do  not  care  about  the  rest  Lolotte,'' 
added  Constance  with  a  sigh. — "  Did  the 
Baron  himself  give  you  that  note  ?" 

"  Yes  Mademoiselle,  with  a  thousand  pro- 
testations of  friendship  to  me,  and  adoration  to 
yourself." 

^^  How  did  he  look  ?  what  did  he  say  }" 

"  He  looked — oh  so  handsome  !  he  could  not 
look  otherwise — but  agitated — so  agitated — and 
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he  requested  that   I    would    meet   him  again, 
and  bring  your  commands/' 

Constance  had  not  contemplated  a  corres- 
pondence.    Her  colour  came  and  went. 

"  You  can  assure  Baron  Leopold  of  my — 
sincerity — my  confidence." 

^'  Had  not  Mademoiselle  better  convey  her 
sentiments  in  writing?  I  am  not  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  her  feelings" — rejoined  the 
waiting  woman,  presenting  the  implements  of 
writing. 

With  a  trembling  hand  Constance  traced  a 
few  unsteady  lines,  which  were  folded,  sealed, 
and  finally  deposited  in  Lolotte's  bosom. 

'^  And  now  Mademoiselle  what  dress  shall  1 
prepare?"  cried  the  waiting  maid.  "  The  soiree 
is  expected  to  be  brilliant.  The  corps  diplo " 
matique  of  course — and  He  will  be  there." 

"  Spare  yourself  the  trouble— these  orna- 
ments are  superfluous" — answered  Constance, 
as  the  assiduous  Lolotte  was  commencing  the 
routine  of  vanity. 

"  But  surely.  Mademoiselle  will  appear,  if  it 
be  but  for  an  hour.'' — 

"'  No  I  cannot — I  must  not — I — '^ 

"  Impossible !  you  would  not  inflict  such  a 
cruel    privation   on    society. — He   will  be   so 
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dreadfully   disappointed.     He  expects  to    see 
you." 

"  Alas  Lolotte,  it  is  not  I  who  wish  to  re- 
main at  home  ;  but  obedience  that  compels 
me/'  said  Constance  sadly. 

"  Unheard  of  oppression !"  exclaimed  the 
mistress  of  the  robes^  incensed  at  a  measure 
which  threatened  an  indirect  reduction  in  her 
especial  department.  "  And  Mademoiselle 
submits !"  added  she,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
sympathy  and  wonder. 

'*  There  is  no  alternative.  The  Countess  has 
persuaded  my  father  against  his  better  inclina- 
nations.     But  I  must  obey." 

"  Barbarous  !  Vienna  will  lose  its  brightest 
attraction — and  the  Baron  he  will  be  despe- 
rate." 

"  Talk  not  of  him  Lolotte — it  only  aggra- 
vates my  distress.  But  their  rigour,  their 
persecution,  are  unavailing.  I  cannot,  I  will  not 
give  him  up.     My  truth  is  pledged.^^ 

As  she  uttered  the  words  with  childish 
impetuosity,  the  pent  up  sorrow  of  her  young 
heart  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle,  my  dearest  mistress,  do 
not  weep — you  will  break  my  heart — you  will 
destroy  your  beautiful   eyes,"   exclaimed  the 
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officious  waiting  maid,  presenting  the  most 
delicate  of  cambric  handkerchiefs,  sprinkled 
with  a  rich  scent. 

"  You  do  not  understand  these  suiFerings, 
my  poor  girl — you  never  were  disappointed. 
I  am  tormented  beyond  endurance — I  have 
no  friend  but  my  brother — and  alas,  he  cannot 
assist  me.*^ 

"  The  Princess  di  Corsini  loves  you  Ma- 
demoiselle—she is  his  sister — confide  in  her." 

"  Would  that  it  were  possible !  we  meet 
now  but  rarely,  and  I  dread  the  future.  She 
aj^pears  the  object  of  my  step- mother's  peculiar 
animosity.  Moreover  the  Prince  has  become 
most  singular  of  late.  So  morose,  so  distant, 
that  sometimes  I  tremble  lest  he  should  sus- 
pect my  secret  preference.^' 

"  But  what  reason  can  he  have  to  disap- 
prove of  your  selection?'^ 

A  sort  of  sensitive  consciousness  ever  accom- 
panies clandestine  attachment.  Imagination 
becomes  an  accuser,  and  we  fancy  that  every 
eyes  penetrates  the  truth  which  we  seek  to 
screen  from  notice.  This  is  the  penalty  that 
women  pay  for  the  indulgence  of  their  aff'ec- 
tion. 

"  Oh  Lolotte'^   cried  Constance,  ^^  I  wish  I 
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was  in  France  once  more,  -with  dear  grand 
mamma  ! — I  was  happy  then.'^ 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  was  gently  opened, 
and  Albert  Rosendahl  appeared.  The  waiting 
woman  immediately  withdrew,  and  the  brother 
and  sister  were  alone. 

"  In  tears,^'  exclaimed  he,  kissing  her 
forehead  tenderly. 

"  Thank  heaven  it  is  you  '/'  cried  she,  sobbing 
on  his  bosom.  "  I  feared  that  it  was  the 
Countess — or  worse— the  confessor." 

"  Poor  child  !  poor  Constance  ' — are  they 
tormenting  you  also  ?" 

"  Albert  I  am  miserable.  You  know  not  the 
indignity  I  have  suffered.  Von  Lindenberg 
is  dismissed. '^ 

"  I  conjectured  that  such  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  his  attentions  to  you.  But  these 
tears — 1  hoped  you  had  more  energy." 

^'  We  are  to  meet  no  more.  Oh  Albert  I 
never  can  tamely  yield  to  such  injunctions.  It 
is  not  my  father  that  I  blame — he  is  but  a  pas- 
sive instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Countess. 
I  have  already  mentioned  her  ceaseless  lectures 
and  exhortations." 

"  One  victim  might  have  sufficed,^'  interpos- 
ed Albert  with  bitterness.    "But  bigots  are  in- 
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satiable ;  the  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
upon.  You  are  young  to  taste  of  sorrow. 
We  must  dry  these  tears." 

He  took  his  sister's  hand  within  his. 

"  For  some  time  I  have  felt  under  a  degree 
of  restraint.  The  Countess  has  looked  coldly 
upon  von  Lindenberg;  and  she  has  vaguely 
expressed  thoughts  which  lay  too  deep  for  my 
penetration." 

"  The  Princess^  too,  seems  sparing  of  her 
visits.  You  do  not  see  her  so  frequently  as 
you  ought" — said  Rosendahl  thoughtfully. 

"  Of  late,  dear  brother,  I  have  felt  myself  to 
be  the  object  of  especial  surveillance.  The  Coun- 
tess evidently  appears  intent  on  some  grand 
scheme,  in  which  my  future  destiny  seems  sin- 
gularly blended.  Her  words,  her  remonstrances^ 
her  perpetual  jurisdiction,  have  raised  terrors  in 
me  which  are  now  confirmed.  This  morning  \ 
arose  as  usual;  and  accompanied  by  my  faithful 
Lolotte,  attended  the  first  mass  at  the  cathe- 
dral. My  devotions  are  less  liable  to  interrup- 
tion at  this  early  hour.  I  prefer  it  to  the 
crowded  congregation  at  noon.  Leopold  was 
already  there;  we  knelt  side  by  side,  at  the 
foot  of  the  same  altar ;  we  addressed  the  same 
benign   power.   [Prayer  is  more  fervent  when 
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associated  with  those  we  love,  j  Our  ardent 
thoughts,  purified  from  the  dross  of  earthly- 
alloy,  blended  together,  and  partook  of  a  more 
holy  character.  Human  affection  was  sancti- 
fied by  its  near  approach  to  the  spiritual,  and 
our  pious  aspirations  seemed  to  ascend  in  one 
strain  of  celestial  harmony.  Already  we  com- 
prehended the  secret  sympathy  that  united  us. 
The  aid  of  language  was  not  required.  On 
concluding  our  orisons,  we  proceeded  down  the 
long  aisle,  which  was  just  flushed  with  the  red 
beams  of  sunrise.  Those  dim  and  sacred 
things  which  christians  love  to  gaze  upon, 
seemed  to  protrude  from  the  grey  walls,  glow- 
ing with  the  bright  promise  of  morning.  Rays 
of  many  coloured  light  streamed  upon  the 
choir.  The  beautiful  image  of  the  Virgin 
mother  appeared  crowned  with  glory ;  the  mar- 
ble saints  in  their  niches  were  tinged  with 
gold. — As  we  walked  from  the  shrine,  our 
hands  linked,  our  hearts  more  closely  knit, — 
from  the  deep  shade  of  one  of  the  pillars,  a 
figure  suddenly  emerged  and  stood  before  us. 
Lolotte  shrank  trembling  in  the  rear,  whilst 
Leopold  drew  my  arm  instinctively  within  his 
own. — '  Lady  Constance,^  said  father  Clement, 
for  it  was  no  other,  '  you  have  been  observ- 
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ed/ — As  he  uttered  these  words,  in  a  low 
clear  voice,  which  even  now  seems  to  ring  in 
my  ears,  he  retreated  through  the  sacristy,  and 
we  rapidly  returned  home.  But  before  we 
separated,  von  Lindenberg  placed  a  ring  upon 
my  finger,  a  token  and  pledge  of  his  unaltera- 
ble fidelity."— 

"  And  is  this  the  subject  of  your  grief,  dear 
Constance !  You  have  no  cause  for  tears. 
Leopold,  of  all  men,  is  the  one  to  whom  I 
would  confide  my  sister's  future  destiny.'^ 

"  I  wish  indeed  that  it  were  all  I  had  to 
communicate,"  replied  she.  ^'  Towards  noon  I 
was  summoned  to  my  father's  cabinet.  The 
Countess  was  with  him,  and  I  knew  that  her 
presence  portended  no  good.  I  felt  like  a 
guilty  thing,  as  she  darted  her  dull  grey  eyes 
towards  me.  I  longed  to  throw  myself  into 
my  father's  arms,  and  claim  his  pity,  his  pro- 
tection ;  but  when  I  looked  towards  him,  all 
was  cold,  impenetrable,  hopeless  ! — With  much 
circumlocution  and  emphasis,  he  began  by 
informing  me  of  the  honour  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  his  family,  and  he  trusted  that  I 
should  feel  equally  flattered  at  the   distinction 

which  the   Landgrave    of   Hesse   W had 

shewn,  in  selecting  me  as  his  future  wife.     I 

VOL..    Ill,  L 
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cannot  describe  the  thrill  of  horror  that  seemed 
to  paralyze  my  frame,  as  he  deliberately 
recapitulated  all  the  titles,  claims,  and  advan- 
tages, that  would  accrue  to  us  all,  if  1  consent- 
ed to  become  Landgravine  ofW .  Indig- 
nant and  mortified,  I  repelled  the  proposition 
with  disgust.  But  you  know  our  father's 
leading  foible.  His  ambition  was  stimulated,  and 
the  temptation  of  such  an  alliance  had  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  his  better  affections. — I 
spoke — I  expostulated— in  vain.  The  Coun- 
tess remained  perfectly  silent,  and  in  my  heart 
I  felt  obliged  to  her  forbearance.  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  Leopold  must  be  sacrificed 
unhesitatingly,  and  I  was  enjoined  to  receive 
my  new  suitor. — I  wept,  I  knelt,  I  prayed.  At 
that  very  instant  father  Clement  appeared. 
The  Countess  briefly  communicated  the  case, 
to  which  he  aflfected  to  listen  attentively.  He 
cast  a  deep  searching  glance  upon  me.  1  felt 
my  destiny  was  in  his  hands.  '  Count  Rosen- 
dahl,'  said  he,  in  that  bland  conciliating  tone 
which  you  know  so  well — ^  perhaps  your 
daughter  has  a  repugnance  to  the  marriage 
state.^ — I  did  not  venture  to  utter  a  word.  The 
Countess  smiled ;  my  father  stood  abashed,  as 
the  confessor  continued  :  '  we  have  no  right  to 
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constrain  the  inclinations  of  our  children,  when 
by  doing  so  we  endanger  their  salvation.  A 
reluctant  bride  makes  a  disobedient  wife.* — 
^  The  reverend  father  does  not  mean  to  impugn 
your  parental  authority/  rejoined  the  Coun- 
tess; 'he  only  manifests  a  desire  to  ensure 
your  daughter's  happiness.' — Deceived  by  these 
words,  I  could  have  fallen  on  her  neck  with 
gratitude. — '  My  daughter's  happiness  is  my 
will/  exclaimed  my  father  firmly.  '  She  must 
marry  the  Landgrave.' 

'^ '  Is  there  no  hope,  no  alternative  ?'  screamed 
I,  appealing  to  the  Countess. — '  No  one  that 
ever  placed  imphcit  trust  on  High  was  yet 
utterly  cast  down,'  rejoined  the  Priest. 

*•  '  There  is  a  path,'  said  my  step-mother, 
casting  her  eyes  upwards —for  I  cannot  think 
that  her  equivocal  invocation  ever  sought  the 
pure  depths  of  Heaven.  '  There  is  a  path  so 
celestial,  so  serene,  so  far  beyond  all  earthly 
comparison,  that  none  could  object  to  such  a 
pious  selection.  If  Constance  really  decline 
the  unexceptionable  alliance  now  proposed' — 

"  '  Oh  Madam  !  oh  father !  dear  father  1'  cried 
I  throwing  myself  before  him — *  any  alter- 
native but  marriage  !  In  mercy  do  not  compel 
my  inclinations.' 

" '  The  Priest  approached  me,  raised  me,  and 
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taking  me  by  the  hand,  said  if  the  maiden 
shrinks  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  Ufe, 
preferring  the  contemplative  and  holy  seclusion 
of  a  cloister ;  why  should  we  oppose  the  self- 
offering  ?  such  precious  votaries  are  welcome/ 
Count,  you  will  not  refuse  your  daughter 
to  me,  I  accept  her  in  the  name  of  the 
church.' 

"  I  gazed  on  the  confessor  until  the  powers  of 
vision  failed  me.  The  snare  was  evident.  *  I  had 
hoped'  said  my  father  Ho  have  hailed  my  child  by 
a  better  title  than  that  of  a  recluse.  In  my  pride 
I  had  hoped  to  have  placed  her  high  amongst 
the  nobles  of  the  land.  Her  beauties,  her 
mental  qualities,  her  accomplishments,  the 
riches  which  I  intended  to  heap  on  her,  were 
sufficient  to  insure  a  brilliant  establishment. 
I  wished  to  be  the  grandfather  of  Princes. 
But  I  am  disappointed — disappointed  in  the 
object  of  my  life.  Both  my  children — Albert 
— Constance — dear  girl,  relent — I  cannot  con- 
sign you  to  a  cloister.^ — Genuine  emotion 
checked  my  father's  utterance.  His  natural 
affection  and  his  ambition  contended  in  his 
breast.  I  attempted  to  speak;  but  my  step- 
mother interposed. 

^'  '  Hear  me,'  said  she  calmly,  in  that  perfi- 
dious tone  which  soothes  the  ear  whilst  it  be- 
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trays  the  understanding.  ^  Hitherto  my  feeble 
judgment  has  sometimes  proved  correct,  and 
the  confidence  you.  Count  Rosendahl,  have 
placed  in  me,  has  been  as  a  dear  and  sacred 
deposit — (my  father  sighed  deeply.)  The  ag- 
grandizement of  our  family  (for,  added  she 
artfully,  your  family  is  mine  now)  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  your  children,  is  the  object  of  my 
warmest  ambition — the  source  of  incessant 
anxiety  to  me.'  As  she  spoke  she  took  my 
hand  within  her  long  cold  fingers.  How  I 
shuddered  at  the  unnatural  contact !  ^  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  hasten  a  conclusion  so  disastrous 
to  our  expectations.  We  would  not  immure 
so  much  lovehness,  without  an  effort  to  direct 
its  lustre  to  the  sphere  of  usefulness,  as  well  as 
to  the  glory  of  the  altar.  Our  beloved  Con- 
stance shall  have  time  to  deliberate  ere  she 
rejects  the  allurements  of  a  world  she  is  formed 
to  adorn  and  delight.  I  only  ask  permission, 
my  dear  Count,  to  suspend  those  worldly 
gaieties  that  have  probably  engaged  her  mind 
too  much.  Our  door  shall  be  closed  against 
the  intrusions  of  the  young  and  profligate 
cavaliers  whom  Albert  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  introducing ;  and  for  a  season  we  will  reliii- 
q^uish  the  temptations  of  society,  and  limit  our 
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pleasures   to  the  peaceful  enjoyments  of  the 
family  circle/ 

As  she  concluded,  a  flash  of  satisfaction 
animated  the  worn  features  of  the  confes- 
sor. He  at  least  acted  from  principle;  foi* 
there  seemed  a  struggling  benevolence,  a  ten- 
derness of  manner,  which  could  not  be  traced 
in  the  dexterous  self-possession  manifested  by 
the  Countess.  He  spoke  with  apparent  con- 
viction ;  but  no  under-current  of  human  feeling 
betrayed  the  latent  sympathy,  or  faltering 
resolution,  in  her.  Pre-eminently  gifted  with 
the  power  of  dissembling,  her  language  bore 
the  stamp  of  reason,  and  could  stand  the  test 
of  judgment.  A  man  less  biassed  than  my 
father  would  have  submitted  to  her  arguments; 
but  it  was  impossible  she  could  deceive  me. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  unfortunate  to  be 
mistrustful.  At  length  I  penetrated  the  hidden 
motive  that  impelled  her.  The  unremitting 
zeal  with  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  as- 
sociate me  in  her  religious  observances;  her 
gloomy  devotion;  her  endless  professions  of 
sincerity;  above  all  her  bigotry;  these  had 
greatly  tended  to  rouse  my  suspicions.  When 
outward  form  is  so  strenuously  adhered  to,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  a  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  vivifying  principle  within." 
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"  You  are  not  her  first  victim,'^  said  Albert; 
"  although  the  same  means  have  not  always 
been  resorted  to/^ 

*'  At  the  termination  of  this  interview," 
continued  Constance,  "  filled  with  anguish  and 
alarm,  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  having  pre- 
viously received  intimation  that  I  was  not  to 
quit  the  house ;  and  Lolotte  has  since  infi)rmed 
me  that  my  father's  injunctions  respecting  the 
admission  of  visitors  are  imperative.  Oh  Al- 
bert, I  am  lost — undone; — all  communication 
with  von  Lindenberg  is  suspended — unless 
indeed  I  have  recourse  to  concealment." 

As  Constance  uttered  the  last  sentence,  her 
eyes  sought  the  ground,  and  the  crimson  blush 
of  shame  overspread  her  dimpled  cheek. 

^^  No,  Constance,  if  your  brother  shares 
your  confidence,  concealment  will  lose  its  de- 
rogatory character.  You  shall  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  cold  craft  of  our  step-mother.'^ 

"  Dear  x\lbert,  my  only  friend,'^  returned 
she,  "  for  a  moment  I  hoped  that  my  father 
might  have  relented ;  but  he  is  so  completely 
dazzled  by  the  rank  and  illustrious  connexion 
of  the  Landgrave,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  shake  his  determination.  When 
once  resolved,  alas  1  we  know  him  to  be  in- 
flexible.^' 
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"  But  too  well!"  rejoined  Albert  mourn- 
fully. 

"  Yet  the  gloomy  precincts  of  the  cloister," 
continued  Constance,  "  would  be  a  thousand 
times  preferable  to  the  profanation  of  such 
companionship.  At  least  in  that  sad  sanctuary 
I  might  indulge  the  plenitude  of  regret,  un- 
censured  and  unrestrained.  My  life,  conse- 
crated to  the  recollection  of  the  past,  would 
still  possess  an  interest  and  an  object.  If 
cruel  fate  ordains  our  eternal  separation — if  I 
be  doomed  to  pass  days  of  suffering  apart  from 
the  man  I  love — his  image  shall  not  be  super- 
seded ;  the  vacant  spot  shall  not  be  filled  with 
an  unworthy  substitute;  none  shall  usurp  the 
duty  which  I  owe  to  one  alone. '^ 

Rosendahl  clasped  his  sister's  hand  wildly. 
She  had  unwarily  touched  the  vibrating  chord. 

"  If  every  heart  felt  as  yours  now  feels — if 
every  woman  voluntarily  accepted  the  priva- 
tions of  a  convent  in  preference  to  the  gilded 
fetters  of  a  reluctant  marriage — I  should  not  be 
the  wretched  being  I  am.  Have  you  not  heard 
of  those  dear  ties  that  once  united  me  to 
Ella  ?  they  were  such  as  now  bind  you  to  Leo- 
pold ;  only  stronger,  more  deeply  rooted,  more 
firmly    rivetted.     Time     had     cemented    our 
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growing  affection ;'  habit  had  rendered  it  essen- 
tial to  our  happiness.  All  is  now  cancelled. 
Domestic  treachery  first  loosened,  then  broke, 
the  delicate  fibres  that  attached  us,  . .  .and  she 
— Ella — became  Princess  di  Corsini!  Yet  all 
lovely  as  she  is,  I  would  rather  see  that  fi)rm 
shrouded  in  sack-cloth — I  would  rather  know 
her  to  be  subject  to  the  austerities  of  the  most 
rigid  convent — than  see  her  lapped  in  the 
luxury  which  now  surrounds  her — luxury 
which  is  purchased  at  the  price  of  my  peace  — 
my  very  soul  itself!^' 

'*  Dear  brother  forbear !  Ella  is  less  un- 
happy than  you  suppose;  and  if  she  be  re- 
signed^^ — 

"  Resigned  ! — yes — that  is  the  word  that 
haunts  me — that  maddens  me — that  rouses  all 
the  smouldering  elements  of  passion  within 
me.'* 

"  Would  you  wish  her  to  be  miserable  ? 
No  Albert,  you  are  too  generous  to  desire  that 
another  should  share  the  bitterness  which  has 
fallen  to  your  lot.  The  evil  would  only  be 
multiplied,  not  alleviated.*' 

"  My  sweet  Constance,  I  love  your  disin- 
terested nature — woman  to  the  core  1'*  ex- 
claimed Albert  warmly. 

L  3 
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"  Sorrow  for    one — happiness    for    both!" 
rejoined  Constance. 

"  Do  not  condemn  me — I  may  be  in  error — 
I  may  be  the  creature,  the  puppet  of  my  own 
wayward  inclination.  But  had  Ella  pronounced 
the  fatal  vows,  the  barriers  of  religion,  of  prin- 
ciple, of  public  opinion,  must  have  been  equally 
formidable  as  they  are  at  present;  the  gulf 
between  us  could  not  have  been  diminished ; 
but  the  purity  of  the  mind,  the  tablet  of 
memory,  would  have  remained  spotless;  no 
second  image  could  have  tarnished  the  faithful 
impression  of  the  first.  But  now,  engaged 
with  other  ties,  pledged  to  a  different  range  of 
duties,  the  very  recollection  of  our  former 
attachment  is  subdued.  The  Princess  lives  to 
fulfil  her  destiny  as  a  wife  and  a  mother. 
New  interests  spring  up  around  her.  If  she 
do  not  cherish  her  husband  with  all  the  fervour 
of  early  love,  she  nevertheless  feels  deeply 
grateful  for  his  affection ;  and  the  father  of  her 
child  must  needs  be  an  object  of  deep  interest 
in  lier  estimation.  What  then  am  I  ?  —  a 
withered  leaf — driven  before  the  blast — with- 
out a  stimulus — without  an  object  of  attain- 
ment. My  military  career  is  concluded — the 
fire  of  youth  is  quenched — I  possess  no  energy 
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— I  am  impelled  by  no  motive — occupation  I 
have  none.  In  short,  what  am  I  ?  A  useless 
member  of  society — unwilling  to  die — yet 
without  strength  to  support  the  burden  of 
existence !  Dear  Constance,  would  that  I 
could  see  you  happy  1  I  should  be  less  mi- 
serable"— added  he  after  a  paase,  "  Perhaps 
we  m^ay  yet  propitiate  my  father.^^ 

"  Leopold  has  written,''  murmured  she  diffi- 
dently, as  if  dreading  her  brother's  reply. 

"  Where  is  his  letter  ?"  inquired  Albert  im- 
patiently. 

"  I  destroyed  it — being  fearful  of  discovery. 
He  urged  an  immediate  marriage. '^ 

"  Be  not  too  precipitate,"  cried  RosendahL 
''  A  parent's  blessing  is  too  precious  to  be  dis- 
regarded. Should  there  remain  no  other  course, 
such  a  decided  step  might  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  meantime  endeavour  to  calm  your 
feehngs.  A  respite  from  present  molestation 
is  obtained.  Time,  circumstances,  a  thousand 
contingencies,  may  intervene,  to  save  you  from 
further  persecution.  Bev/are  of  hastening  a 
crisis,  or  entailing  misfortunes  upon  yourself  by 
any  violent  exhibition  of  sensibihty.  Rather 
allow  the  Countess  to  suppose  that  you  are  bg,- 
lancing  in  your  mind  the  advantageous  offer  of 
the  Landgrave.^' 
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"  Impossible !  I  could  not  descend  to  de- 
ception/^ 

^'  Dear  Constance,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  feign 
— only  to  suppress. — The  less  you  speak  of 
von  Lindenberg  the  better.'^ 

"  You  do  not  object  to  our  correspondence  ?'^ 
timidly  inquired  Constance. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  your  happiness  is  my  sole 
object.  I  seek  to  promote  that  in  you  which  I 
do  not  possess  myself.  Adieu,  dear  sister ! 
we  will  meet  again  and  soon.'^ 

A  smile  accompanied  these  words,  from 
which  Constance  gleaned  hope  and  consolation 
during  the  dreary  evening  of  solitary  meditation 
that  ensued. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

But  they  were  young  : — Oh  !  what  without  our  youth 
Would  love  be  \  what  would  youth  be  without  love  ? 

Youth  lends  it  joy  and  sweetness  ;  vigour,  truth. 
Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seem  as  from  above. 

Lord  Byron. 

C'est  que  Tanaour  est  comme  un  arbre  :  il  pousse  de  lui- 

m^ine. 

Victor  Hugo. 

It  was  night.  The  vast  and  beautiful  city 
lay  stretched  in  seeming  sleep  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  cradled  by  the  undulating  back 
ground  that  bounded  the  horizon.  Not  a  star 
could  be  seen ;  yet  it  was  not  quite  dark ;  a  soft 
grey  tone  seemed  to  impart  mellowness  to  the 
landscape.  The  placid  waters  of  the  Danube 
flowed  like  a  stream  of  silver,  unruffled  by  the 
slightest  breeze.  All  looked  so  calm,  so  star- 
less, that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  the  fierce 
strife,  the  busy  tumult  of  worldly  occupation, 
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which,  during  the  day,  thronged  every  street, 
and  filled  the  market  places. 

What  a  difference  a  few  hours  produce  in 
the  appearance  of  a  populous  town.  The  high 
buildings  rapt  in  silence ;  the  wide  thorough- 
fares deserted ;  the  long  avenues  lost  in  dim 
perspective ;  the  various  haunts  of  pleasure,  or 
the  asylums  of  woe,  the  marks  of  industry,  or 
the  receptacles  of  crime ;  all  tenantless,  voice- 
less, still.  And  yet  to  think  that  each  house, 
each  tenement,  teems  with  life,  with  specula- 
tion, with  intelligence,  with  all  the  great  and 
discordant  elements  that  constitute  society  and 
civilization,  all  ready  to  burst  forth  into  activity, 
and,  with  the  morning  sun,  to  resume  the  wild 
career,  the  giddy  circle  of  human  pursuits,  thus 
periodically  suspended  by  darkness  and  by 
sleep. 

Favoured  by  the  projecting  shadow  of  the 
houses,  which  cast  an  unbroken  line  of  gloom 
for  a  considerable  distance,  Leopold  von  Lin- 
denberg  was  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  in 
thoughtful  reverie ;  sometimes  pausing  as  if  in 
expectation ;  sometimes  proceeding  with  acce- 
lerated strides,  as  if  impatient  of  delay.  Sud- 
denly a  slight  female  figure  emerged  from  the 
angle  of  a  street ;  glided  swiftly  forward ;  then 
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hesitating,  in  an  attitude  of  alarm,  appeared  to 
listen  for  a  moment  to  the  echo  of  his  measured 
footsteps,  as  they  broke  upon  the  solemnity  of 
night.  Again  summoning  resolution,  she 
walked  rapidly,  in  that  hurried  yet  unsteady 
gait  which  denotes  alike  the  necessity  for  ex- 
pedition and  of  concealment,  until  she  came 
within  a  yard  of  the  spot  where  Leopold  stood. 
By  the  first  gleam  of  a  distant  lamp,  that  shi- 
vered and  struggled  in  the  surrounding  obscu- 
rity, he  recognized  the  familiar  face  of  Lolotte. 

'^  My  faithful  emissary,^'  cried  he,  ''I  have 
been  waiting  two  hours.     What  tidings  }" 

"  It  was  impossible  to  evade  the  Countess. 
Her  watchfulness  has  increased  threefold.  She 
has  been  on  my  track  the  whole  afternoon,  as 
if  she  had  a  foreknowledge  of  our  intended 
meeting  j  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  But  you 
are  impatient — here  are  my  credentials,"  added 
she,  delivering  a  note  which  Leopold  seized 
with  avidity,  and  retreating  some  paces,  stood 
under  the  reverbere  that  shed  a  flood  of  con- 
centrated light  on  the  paper.  A  single  line 
was  traced  in  a  small,  feminine,  and  very  tre- 
mulous hand;  but  had  it  been  engraven  in 
letters  of  living  light,  the  impression  produced 
on  his  mind  could  not  have  been  stronger. 
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"  While  there  is  iideUty  there  is  hope  '/' 

C.  R. 

He  pressed  the  newly  acquired  treasure  to 
his  lips  with  rapture  ;  thrust  it  into  his  bosom; 
and  returned  to  the  obscure  spot  where  Lolotte 
had  remained. 

"  And  is  this  all  ?'^  exclaimed  he,  eager  to 
gain  more  information,  and  knowing  the  com- 
municative nature  of  Lolotte. 

"Is  not  this  enough  ?  is  it  not  more  than 
you  could  possibly  have  expected  under  such 
circumstances  ?"  replied  she.  "  Do  you  think 
that  my  young  mistress  could  forget  herself  so 
far  as  to  write  a  love  letter.  She  allows  you  to 
hope — surely  that  permission  implies  vo- 
lumes !" 

"  Thanks  my  pretty  Lolotte  for  your  com- 
mentary and  your  interpretation.  But  Made- 
moiselle Rosendahl  has  neither  spoken  of  her- 
self, of  her  feehngs,  nor  of  her  position.  You 
must  become  the  organ  of  your  mistress,  and 
furnish  me  with  the  particulars  which  she  has 
thought  proper  to  withhold.'^ 

"  Of  her  feelings  you  ought  not  to  enter- 
tain a  doubt — and  her  position — alas  it  is  any- 
thing but  improved  since  yesterday." 

"  Dear^  devoted  Constance  !"  exclaimed  he. 
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rather  apostrophising  to  himself  than  address- 
ing his  companion. 

"  If  you  knew  but  all,  she  would  indeed 
become  dear  to  you.  She  is  an  angel.  Every 
other  woman  in  the  world  would  rebel  under 
such  oppression.  She  is  immured  within  her 
chamber — neither  allowed  to  see  her  friends  at 
home  nor  abroad — yet  she  submits  with  pa- 
tience to  every  indignity  rather  than  consent 
to  marry  the  Landgrave.  You  should  indeed 
love  her — aye  worship  her  !" 

"  I  will  do  better — if  Lolotte  will  assist  me 
I  will  marry  her/^  added  he,  with  a  smile  ;  for 
no  man  is  ever  really  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
object  of  his  passion  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  others,  when  he  is  banished  from 
the  circle,  and  debarred  from  participating  in 
her's. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  your  asser- 
tion," archly  returned  the  waiting  woman ; 
"  but  you  have  another  obstacle  to  encounter, 
equally  formidable  as  the  Landgrave — perhaps 
more  so.'^ 

"  Heavens  !—  another  suitor }" 

"  Not  exactly,  but  the  Countess  and  father 
Clement  are  endeavouring  to  win  her  to  the 
church — to  induce  her  to  take  the  veil.     They 
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are  intent  on  their  own  object,  which  is  in  no 
way  combined  with  the  interest  of  the  Land- 
grave. In  short  all  are  playing  separate  games. 
The  Count  is  ambitious,  and  is  ready  by  sacri- 
ficing his  child  to  gratify  his  inordinate  pride. 
The  stepmother  is  a  bigot,  and  would  sacrifice 
every  tie,  any  victim,  to  her  own  purposes. 
The  confessor,  impelled  by  esprit  de  corps,  is 
more  worthy  of  respect,  for  we  have  no  right 
to  impugn  his  zeal  in  the  sacred  vocation.  You 
perceive  these  are  all  contending  elements, 
that  may  be  directed  or  neutralized  by  judicious 
management — to  say  nothing  of  the  inclinations 
of  the  lady  herself.  But  you  know  enough — 
I  must  retire.'' 

"  Stay,  stay,  dear  Lolotte — one  word  ere 
we  part.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  your  mistress?"  said  Leopold. 

"  Not  unless  you  wish  thereby  to  stop  all 
further  communication — to  cut  at  the  root  of 
your  fondest  hopes  ?  the  discovery  of  yesterday 
has  been  fraught  with  misery  sufiicient,  without 
risking  another  scene.  Suspicion  once  roused 
is  not  so  easily  quelled. 

''  Could  I  but  see  her  for  a  moment,  to 
guard  her  against  the  insidious  treachery  to 
be  apprehended  from  her  step-mother  ?  I  have 
so  much  to  say,  to  urge — ^^ 
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"  You  are  fortunate.  Baron  Leopold,  in 
having  established  a  medium  of  correspon- 
dence," rejoined  the  hand  maid  with  satisfac- 
tion ;  "  yet  you  would  undo  all  I  have  done 
for  you.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  intercession, 
Mademoiselle  would  not  have  written  at  all. 
She  had  many  scruples,  and  shewed  much 
irresolution,  which  I  overcame  only  by  per- 
severance in  describing  your  feelings — the 
bitterness  of  your  disappointment,  and  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  your  affection." 

^*  Excellent,  faithful  Lolotte  1'^  cried  von 
Lindenberg.     "How  can  I  reward  such  zeal  ?" 

"  Learn  that  attachment  such  as  mine  re- 
quires neither  stimulus  nor  recompense,"  an- 
swered the  Frenchwoman,  with  offended  dig- 
nity. "  I  am  happy — too  happy,  to  serve  the 
Lady  Constance." 

"  Do  not  be  angry,  my  pretty  Lolotte — 
because  nothing  can  be  more  unbecoming — 
especially  to  a  Brunette,  I  hope  to  interest 
your  kind   heart  in  my  own  behalf  also." 

"  Probably  I  may  befriend  you  for  her 
sake — provided  you  are" — 

"  I  know  not  what  you  require"  interrupted 
he — "  but  this  I  tell  you — that  I  love  your 
mistress  more  in  one  half  hour  than  you  could 
in  your  whole  life." 
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"  It  is  not  enough  to  love  her — that  is  in- 
deed an  easy  task  with  one  so  gifted — ^you 
must  prove  yourself  worthy  of  her  prefer- 
ence." 

"  Worthy  ?  hear  me  ! — if  the  purest,  the 
most  devoted  aiFection  be  a  title  to  your  good 
will,  I  fear  no  competition.  But  may  I  hope 
that  the  Lady  Constance  feels  for  me  the  same 
intense  sentiment  which  she  has  inspired?" 

"  Did  not  she  write  ?  is  she  not  suffering  ? 
has  she  not  perferred  a  convent  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  marrying  the  Landgrave  ?  and  you  are 
not  satisfied.   What  do  you  require  V^ 

"  Every  thing — all— herself !  in  one  word 
she  must  be  mine  ?" 

"  By  what  means  V' 

"  I  leave  the  selection  to  your  ingenuity. 
The  same  adventurous  spirit  that  conducted 
you  hither  may  suggest  some  expedient.*' 

"  The  ofl&ce  is  more  difficult  than  you  sup- 
pose. We  have  much  to  combat  in  the  Lady 
Constance  herself.  She  is  tenderly  attached  to 
her  brother— she  loves  her  father  in  despite  of 
his  obduracy." 

"  Albert  is  my  friend — I  desire  no  warmer 
advocate." 

"  Remember  that  maidens  are  reluctant  to 
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quit  the  parental  roof — to  contract  a  solemn 
engagement  unblessed  by  the  sanction  of  those 
to  whom  they  have  hitherto  looked  up  in  all 
things.'^ 

^*  Constance  was  educated  by  the  Duchess 
de  Montpellier ;  and  the  bonds  of  relationship 
that  attach  her  to  the  Count,  have  been  weak- 
ened by  circumstances.  She  owes  him  but 
little,  unless  it  be  the  infliction  of  a  step- 
mother. Besides — we  love  each  other — and 
that  is  sufiicient  reason  that  Constance  should 
not  be  separated  from  me.  She  shall  not 
marry  the  Landgrave  !  1  will  oppose  the  hateful 
union — I  will  proclaim  my  passion  to  the 
world — I  will  tear  her  from  his  arms  !" 

"  At  present  there  is  no  cause  to  apprehend 
that  the  Lady  Constance  may  be  induced  to 
wed  against  her  inclination.  She  has  boldly 
proclaimed  her  aversion  to  her  suitor,  and  her 
preference  to  another.  At  the  same  time  she 
is  ready  to  submit  to  the  austerities  of  a  con- 
vent rather  than  contract  an  ill-assorted  mar- 
riage." 

'^  A  convent!  the  thought  is  horrible — a 
living  death — an  eternal  sepulchre  !  can  you 
tamely  contemplate  such  a  sacrifice  ? — the  young 
— the  beautiful — the  beloved  !     No,  we  must 
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snatch  her  from  the  gloomy  path  to  which  ter- 
ror and  superstition  would  consign  her/' 

^*  You  value  her  as  she  deserves ;  hut  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  rescuing  her  from  the 
machinations  of  the  Countess  have  not  entered 
into  your  calculation.'^ 

''  Danger  !  difficulty  !  I  admit  neither.  She 
shall — she  must  be  mine. — If  you  refuse  your 
aidjl  must  seek  other  more  willing,  though  not 
more  efficient  help,"  continued  von  Lindenberg 
with  animation.  "  Remember  that  Constance 
is  pledged  to  me.  Did  we  not  kneel  before  the 
same  altar  ?  did  I  not  clasp  her  hand  in  mine  ? 
did  we  not  promise  to  love  each  other  for  ever  ? 
Those  vows  are  sacred — they  are  registered  in 
Heaven— rthey  shall  be  ratified  on  Earth. '^ 

"  I  would  not  deny  my  aid,  such  as  it  is. 
Command  my  services  Baron  Leopold.  But 
let  me  at  the  same  time  implore  you  to  be  at 
once  prudent  and  patient.  Ill-advised  precipi- 
tation on  your  part  may  at  once  ruin  our  ex- 
pectations, and  hasten  a  catastrophe  we  must 
endeavour  to  avert.  Open  opposition — direct 
measures — may  suit  the  powerful  and  indepen- 
dent, but  the  weak  and  defenceless  must  follow 
a  different  plan.      Rash  attempts  are  sure  of 
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being  frustrated.  The  cat  and  the  serpent 
escape,  where  the  Hon  and  the  horse  are  made 
captive." 

"  If  you  pleased  you  might  emancipate  your 
mistress  from  her  thraldom.'* 

"  First  of  all  we  must  counteract  this  con- 
vent scheme,  and  shake  off  the  restraint  now 
imposed  upon  our  movements.  To  effect  that, 
the  Count  himself  must  be  gained.^' 

"  The  Count  ?  you  are  dreaming." 

"  Not  so,  while  Mademoiselle  is  watched  as 
she  now  is,  nothing  can  be  done.'' 

"  But  Count  Rosendahl?" 

^*  You  must  place  implicit  confidence  in  me. 
I  expect  full  liberty  to  act  according  to  the 
;5uggestions  of  my  own  experience,  or  I  abandon 
you  to  your  fate,"  cried  the  self-complacent 
waiting  woman. 

"  Dear  Lolotte — I  yield — I  obey." 

^^  Mademoiselle  Rosendahl  must  affect  to 
treat  the  Landgrave  with  less  rigour.  She  must 
appear  to  resign  herself  to  the  wishes  of  her 
father ;  she  must  dry  her  tears ;  and  if  she  do, 
I  promise  you  before  one  week  expires  she 
shall  as  usual  grace  the  fashionable  circles. 
You  may  then  meet.  I  leave  the  rest  to  your 
imagination.     There  is  a  masked  ball  in  con- 
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templation  to  be  given  at  Schoenbrunn.  Do- 
minos  are  very  convenient  things — the  crowd 
too — the  confusion  may  favour  your  enterprize.'^ 

^*  I  comprehend  you  1  how  my  heart  beats 
at  the  thought !  oh  Lolotte,  what  a  vision  of 
beatitude  you  have  opened  before  me  !"  ex- 
claimed von  Lindenberg,  with  breathless  eager- 
ness. 

^^  Leave  the  rest  to  me — only  be  ready — 
and  be  discreet/'  returned  she ;  and  waving  her 
hand  in  token  of  farewell,  she  glided  from  her 
companion  as  rapidly  as  she  came. 

Anxious  to  establish  his  daughter  by  mar- 
riage,  according  to  his  own  pecuhar  views, 
Count  Rosendahl's  craving  ambition,  in  no  way 
coincided  with  the  dark  bigotry  of  his  wife ; 
nor  could  he  reconcile  himself  to  the  possibility 
of  consigning  his  beautiful  and  only  daughter 
to  the  relentless  walls  of  a  convent.  Thus,  if 
he  did  not  openly  venture  to  oppose  the  views 
of  the  Countess  by  a  more  generous  course,  it 
was  in  the  ultimate  hope  that  her  agency  and 
interference  might  advance  the  wishes  of  the 
Landgrave  ;  believing  as  he  did  that  Constance 
being  wearied  by  the  importunities  of  her  step- 
mother, might  at  length  be  induced  to  conform 
to  the  paternal  inandate. 
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A  few  days  passed  thus.  A  sort  of  truce  and 
neutrality  seemed  established  by  mutual  con- 
sent, between  the  hostile  parties ;  each  trusting 
and  hoping  for  some  favourable  change  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  from  whence  they  expected  to 
derive  advantage;  whilst  Constance  herself, 
unemployed  within  her  solitary  chamber,  yield- 
ed without  reserve  to  the  seductive  charm  of  a 
clandestine  correspondence,  unchecked  by  the 
tardy  suggestions  of  her  better  judgment. 

A  lover  never  obtains  such  a  decided  ascen- 
dancy as  when  persecution  renders  him  an 
object  of  interest.  A  certain  degree  of  pity  is 
then  added  to  previous  affection ;  more  espe- 
cially if  coercive  measures  have  prevented  the 
possibility  of  a  meeting;  thus  favouring  the 
interchange  of  letters,  and  conferring  the  name- 
less charm  of  mystery  on  a  passion  which 
perhaps  under  ordinary  circumstances  might 
have  expired  for  lack  of  excitement.  To  divide 
lovers  is  really  to  impart  union  and  strength 
to  their  attachment ;  it  is  enlisting  the  pride, 
the  self-love,  of  both  parties ;  and  the  single 
passion  becomes  supported  by  a  host  of  auxili- 
aries more  formidable  than  itself; —  and  those 
who,  if  left  to  themselves,  might  have  merely 
loved,  and  regretted  an  adverse  destiny,  become 
fierce,  intractable,  and  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
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martyrdom,  when  ill-judged  interference  places 
either  party  under  restraint.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  define  the  immense  advantage  which 
is  thus  gained  over  the  female  heart,  which  is 
naturally  disposed  to  regulate  its  impulses 
through  the  false  medium  of  imagination.  When 
a  young  and  romantic  girl  is  left  in  solitude,  ex- 
posed to  the  dangerous  influence  of  fancy,  the 
unseen  obj  ect  of  preference,  far  from  losing  ground 
during  the  separation,  acquires  the  additional 
prestige  that  absence  invariably  confers.  No 
arguments  of  reason  are  half  so  persuasive  as 
the  vrild  aspirations  of  her  own  brain;  the  lover 
requires  no  better  interpreter,  no  more  zealous 
advocate,  than  the  impatient  cravings  of  for- 
bidden passion ;  and  even  when  the  most  per- 
suasive accents  have  hitherto  been  known  to 
fail,  a  momentary  separation,  a  laconic  note, 
penned  in  secrecy  and  transmitted  by  stealth, 
has  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations :  for  woman  is  always  ready  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  her  own  heart,  and 
there  is  no  eloquence  like  the  conflict  of  incli- 
nation and  opposition. 

It  so  happened  in  the  case  of  Constance  Ro- 
sendahl,  that  the  very  means  taken  by  way  of 
security,  produced  directly  opposite  effects. 
Her  affection  never  wavered,  and  instead  of 
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yielding  to  the  ordeal  imposed  upon  her,  or 
submitting  passively  to  the  dictates  of  autho- 
rity, she  clung  more  fondly  to  Leopold.  Im- 
perceptibly he  became  the  exclusive  object  of 
her  thoughts^  the  sole  interest  of  her  life. — 
Thus  the  human  eye,  when  fixed  intently  upon 
a  solitary  feature  in  a  landscape,  ceases  to  ob- 
serve the  relative  proportion  between  the  diffe- 
rent parts;  all  else  seeming  dim  and  dimi- 
nished. 

By  slow  degrees  the  possibility  of  disobe- 
dience to  her  parent's  wishes,  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  success  in  her  own,  were  suffered  to 
dwell  upon  the  mind  of  Constance ;  and  when 
once  the  contemplation  of  error  becomes  habi- 
tual— when  the  soul  no  longer  shrinks  like  a 
sensitive  plant  from  the  suggestions  of  inclina- 
tion— the  active  principle  of  moral  resistance 
is  neutralized.     The   timidity  of  girlhood  soon 
melted  in  the  ardent  glow   of  affection  ;    femi- 
nine   scruples    rapidly    diminished,    as    love, 
strengthened  by  opposition,  struck  deeper  root 
into  her  heart. 

Meantime  Lolotte,  ever  ready  to  foster  the 
latent  wishes  of  her  mistress,  from  being  the 
confidant,  assumed  the  priA-ileges  of  the  adviser; 
nor  did  Constance  seek  to  combat  the  subtile 
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arguments  which  coincided  so  thoroughly  with 
the  inmost  workings  of  her  own  mind ;  and  as 
the  time  allowed  her  for  deliberation  drew  near 
its  close,  she  more  readily  embraced  the  pre- 
ferred services  of  the  artful  soubrette. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Enough  that  we  are  parted — that  there  rolls 
A  flood  of  headlong  fate  between  our  souls. 

Mooters  Lalla  Rookh. 
Savez-vous  ce  que  c'est  que  ce  mal  solitaire  ? 
Ce  quMl  en  faut  souffrir,  seuleraent  pour  s'en  taire  ? 

Alfred  de  Mausset. 

Cold,  taciturn,  and  estranged,  the  Prince  di 
Corsini  neither  sought  nor  desired  the  con- 
fidence of  his  wife.  He  disdained  inquiry,  and 
he  dreaded  explanation.  He  was  perfectly 
miserable ;  for  he  could  place  no  reliance  where 
he  still  continued  to  cherish  a  strong  and  ar- 
dent attachment.  Drop  by  drop  the  deadly 
poison  had  infused  itself,  scorching  and  wither- 
ing all  the  more  kindly  impulses  of  his  nature. 
Like  certain  pestilential  exhalations,  jealousy 
ever  blasts  the  greenest  spot.  A  seared  and 
withered  track  marks  its  corroding  progress. 
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All  the  avenues  of  sensibility  were  closed  in 
di  Corsini's  heart;  his  commerce  with  the 
world,  fettered  by  doubt,  no  longer  afforded 
even  a  momentary  relief  from  the  burden  that 
oppressed  him.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  were  equally  fraught  with  bitterness. 
The  voice  of  friendship  grated  on  his  ear.  He 
shrank  from  the  familiar  faces  that  once 
had  been  hailed  with  welcome ;  they  seemed 
now  to  gleam  on  him  like  those  hateful  masks, 
grim  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  look  down 
upon  our  ephemeral  generations,  to  mock 
us  with  their  stony  durability, — laughing  on 
through  a  series  of  ages,  at  the  sorrows  they 
cannot  comprehend. 

Between  Rosendahl  and  di  Corsini  there 
existed  an  impenetrable  barrier.  It  appeared 
as  though  a  mysterious  influence,  a  peculiar 
faculty,  unfathomable  to  others,  revealed  to 
each  the  vast  gulf  which  separated  the  husband 
from  the  lover.  The  sentiment  of  mistrust  and 
hatred  was  almost  intuitive;  it  lay  too  deep 
for  words — it  required  not  the  medium  of 
language  to  convey  its  deadly  meaning.  Like 
the  unseen  pressure  of  the  elements,  which 
uproot  the  forest,  and  shake  the  cities  of  the 
earth  to  their  very  foundation,  without  visible 
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agency — the  whirlwind  came,  and    destroyed, 
yet  none  beheld  the  blast. 

Meanwhile  Ella,  secluded  alike  from  the  cold 
scrutiny  of  the  world,  and  the  well  meant 
officiousness  of  acquaintance,  patiently  watched 
the  infantile  development  of  her  child,  and 
found  both  solace  and  reward  in  the  tender 
fulfilment  of  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  Al- 
though she  could  neither  remain  ignorant  nor 
indifferent  to  the  events  that  had  recently  oc- 
curred, and  that  involved  so  large  a  portion  of  her 
brother's  happiness,  yet  she  was  very  far  from 
participating  in  his  hopes,  or  encouraging  the 
wild  speculations  he  indulged.  It  seemed  as  if 
she  heard  his  professions  with  regret ;  and  on 
viewing  his  attachment  through  the  calm  me- 
dium of  experience,  she  foresaw  obstacles  and 
dilemmas  of  which  he  did  not  dream. 

"  Dear  sister,  my  future  destiny  is  in  your 
hands,'^  exclaimed  the  ardent  von  Lindenberg, 
as  he  sat  alone  with  the  Princess  di  Corsini. 
She  raised  her  pleading  eyes  to  his  as  she 
replied, — 

''  I  cannot  refuse  you  :  yet  it  is  an  awful 
responsibility  that  you  are  entailing  upon 
yourself.  The  hand  that  would  snatch  a  child 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  parent,  must  be  bold 
indeed.^' 
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'^  Say  rather  from  the  tyranny  of  a  step- 
mother/^ rejoined  Leopold  reproachfully. 

"  Even  though  the  parent  be  harsh  and  cruel, 
still  I  repeat  what  I  have  just  said.  Frown 
not  thus  dear  Leopold  ;  I  do  not  oppose  your 
wishes,  nor  have  I  denied  my  sisterly  regard 
and  friendship  to  her  whom  your  love  has 
selected.  I  only  seek  to  impress  you  with  the 
importance  of  your  duties.  Your  affection, 
you7^  tenderness,  must  compensate  her  for  all 
things.  No  paternal  blessing  will  sanctify  the 
ceremony  ;  mystery  will  veil  the  altar,  and 
secrecy  will  stifle  the  bridal  songs." 

'^  Love  will  be  all  in  all  to  us,"  fervently 
aspirated  the  young  enthusiast. 

"  May  these  fond  hopes  never  meet  with  a 
repulse  1"  sighed  Ella. 

'^  Constance  has  promised  to  be  mine.  We 
are  pledged.  Need  I  sohcit  your  secrecy  dear 
sister?" 

"  Alas  !  T  have  little  opportunity  of  divulg- 
ing the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me. 
Yet  if  you  would  leave  a  discretionary  power 
with  me,  I  should  feel  more  happy." 

''  No  Ella,  no !  Silence  is  indispensable  to 
our  success.  One  word,  and  we  are  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  our  worst  enemies.  Besides, 
the  Prince  might  withhold  his  sanction,    and 
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restrict  yours.  Remember — you  are  bound  to 
secrecy.  Your  brother's  happiness  depends 
upon  you." 

"  Fear  not  Leopold— your  happiness  is  too 
valuable,  too  essential  to  mine,  for  me  to  sa- 
crifice it.  Yet  I  dread  this  mystery.  It  bodes 
no  good.  Be  patient,  and  the  Count  may  re- 
lent.    Time  does  much." 

"  You  speak  like  a  prudent  matron  Ella. 
I  doubt  if  our  dear  mother  at  Ereinfels  would 
express  herself  more  becomingly." 

'^  Would  that  she  were  here!"  murmured 
the  Princess. 

"  We  go  at  once  to  Ereinfels,"  continued 
von  Lindenberg,  pursuing  the  current  of  his 
own  thoughts.  "  Constance  will  love  our 
mother,   and   is   already   enchanted   with   the 

prospect  of  living  in  the  old  Castle You 

will  join  the  circle  soon — will  you  not?" 
Ella  answered  only  with  a  sigh. 

"  You  attend  the  fete  at  Schoenbrunn  ?" 
inquired  Leopold  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  Yes — my  husband  desires  that  I  should 
appear  on  this  occasion.^' 

"  Constance  will  be  there.  The  Landgrave, 
her  father,  and  her  step-mother,  with  Albert, 
will  make  a  formidable  escort." 

Von  Lindenberg  smiled  with  a  singular  ex- 
pression as  he  said  this. 
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"  Yet  she  will  be  snatched  from  them  all ! 
Is  not  that  the  idea  which  now  raises  that 
flush  of  triumph,  and  kindles  your  eyes  with 
bright  expectancy?"  inquired  Ella. 

^'  Nay,  I  shall  not  confide  everything  to 
you/'  answered  he  cheerfully.  '*  I  must  be 
more  thoroughly  convinced  of  your  fitness  to 
become  the  depository  of  my  conscience.  Ella 
can  1  fully  depend  on  your  secrecy  r^' 

"  Since  my  counsel  is  unavailing,  I  do  not 
wish  to  penetrate  deeper  into  your  plans.  But 
if  a  sister's  zeal  can  serve  you — if  the  purest 
love  can  smooth  the  path  of  difficulty— if  the 
expansive  tenderness  of  my  affection  can  af- 
ford shelter  or  solace — remember  that  to  me 
you  cannot  apply  in  vain/' 

"  Dear— generous — noble  Ella  !"  cried  Leo- 
pold warmly.  "  I  ask  you  to  receive — my  wife." 

"  Constance  will  be  welcome  for  her  own 
sake,  and  doubly  so  for  yours.  My  house-— 
my  arms — my  heart — all  are  open  to  her.'' 

"  This  is  more  than  my  most  sanguine 
hopes  could  desire,"  said  von  Lindenberg  fer- 
vently, as  he  pressed  his  sister  to  his  bosom ; 
and  soon  afterwards  he  quitted  her  presence. 

With  vague  apprehensions,  and  considerable 
anxiety  for  the  future,  Ella  was  very  far  from 
participating  in  those  expectations  wherein  her 
brother  so  ardently  indulged.     Nor  could  she 
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divest  her  mind  of  a  degree  of  superstitious 
dread,  as  she  remembered  the  fatal  influence 
that  the  family  of  Rosendahl  had  hitherto  ex- 
erted on  her  own  destinies.  She  felt  as  if  the 
deep  and  bitter  springs  of  sorrow  were  not  yet 
exhausted;  and  that  grief,  suspended  for  an 
interval,  hung  like  a  funeral  drapery  before 
her.  Naturally  averse  to  concealment,  she 
beheld  reproof  and  condemnation  in  the  cold^ 
almost  repulsive  aspect  of  her  husband.  She 
felt  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  consciousness. 
The  hour  of  confidence  had  passed  away,  never 
to  be  recalled.     It  had  been  profitless  to  her. 

Thus  the  day  progressed  wearily.  A  pre- 
sentiment of  evil  pursued  her,  from  which  she 
could  only  obtain  relief  in  the  presence  of  her 
infant,  whose  little  life  was  yet  numbered  by 
weeks  only,  and  whose  fragile  existence  still 
hung  upon  maternal  love  for  support.  The 
tender  creature  had  just  fallen  asleep,  pillowed 
on  the  bosom  whence  it  derived  warmth  and 
sustenance.  The  Princess  di  Corsini  gently 
replaced  her  slumbering  babe  on  the  downy 
bed  whence  it  had  been  taken,  and  pressed  her 
lips  upon  the  fair  cheek  that  seemed  to  woo 
the  fond  kiss  it  received.  For  a  moment  she 
watched  the  tremulous  vibration  of  the  long 
eye-lashes ;  she  listened  to  its  soft  breathing. 
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picturing  to  herself  a  time  when  all  the  latent 
beauty  of  that  small  and  tender  frame  should 
burst  into  the  fulness  of  maturity — when  the 
young  soul,  still  dormant  in  its  frail  tenement, 
should  glow  with  intelligence  and  love. 

Who  shall  define  the  pure  strain  of  thought 
which  occupied  that  holy  interval?  As  she 
drew  back,  a  tear,  a  single  tear,  glittered  on  the 
infantas  face. ..  .With  a  maternal  touch — that 
delicate  sense  which  renders  a  mother's  hand 
at  once  so  light,  and  yet  so  firm — she  closed 
the  transparent  curtains  round  the  little  sleeper, 
and  crept  silently  away. 

The  hour  of  evening  service  was  striking, 
and  she  hastened  to  offer  her  customary  de- 
votions at  the  shrine  of  the  "  Virgin."  She 
was  unattended,  and  on  foot ;  and  she  entered 
the  sacred  pile,  just  as  the  soft  harmony  of  the 
Salutation  filled  the  heart  with  overflowing 
gratitude  and  holy  exultation.  A  few  of  the 
faithful  were  gathered  together  along  the  dim 
aisle ;  but  the  chancel,  the  choir,  and  the  tran- 
sept, were  only  tenanted  by  those  sad  effigies 
of  humanity  which  either  superstition,  piety, 
pride,  or  grief,  have  raised,  to  commemorate 
the  virtues  of  the  departed,  or  record  the  loss 
sustained. 

The  creed  of  the  heathen,  devoid  of  hope  as 
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it  was  of  consolation,  knew  not  the  touching 
Hnks    of  faith    that  bind  the   Hving   christian 
with   the   dead.     Neither   cinerary  urn,   mau- 
soleum,   cenotaph,    nor   sarcophagus — neither 
the  cunning  preparations  of  Egyptian  science, 
the   sculptured    monument,  nor  the    self  sus- 
taining lamp — types,   symbols   and   tokens   of 
life  and  of  eternity — convey  the  sad  yet  tender 
remembrance — the  shadowy  perception  of  ano- 
ther state — the  mysterious  awe,  the  hallowed 
regret,  the  dread  conjecture,  the  trusting  belief 
— which   are   implied   in   the    beautiful    cere- 
monies   and   monuments    of  christian    burial. 
As  our  earthly  frames  cease  to  perform   the 
vital  functions  of  existence,  they  are  consigned 
by  us  to  the  blessed  sanctuary  of  that  power 
whose  mercy  can  be  no  longer  implored  by  the 
cold  tongue  of  death ;  and  as  the  marble  tablet, 
or  carved  imagery,  recal  our  mouldering  kin- 
dred  to    our   thoughts,   our    prayers    become 
more  pure,  and  more  fervent,   under  the  spi- 
ritualizing influence. 

And  is  the  present  generation  progressing  in 
happiness  and  in  virtue,  by  stripping  religion  of 
its  externals,  and  casting  aside  the  sacerdotal 
pomps  with  which  our  ancestors  worshipped 
and  adored  ?  Is  the  stern  bleak  tree  of  know- 
ledge, of  investigation,  of  philosophy,  to   be 
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compared  with  the  full  blossoms  of  faith  ? 
Let  us  beware  lest,  in  striking  at  the  root  of 
prejudice,  we  hew  down  the  venerable  and 
widely  spreading  shade  under  which  the  trou- 
bled hearts  of  our  forefathers  have  found  peace 
and  shelter. 

Humbly   mingling   with   the   pious    throng, 
Ella  knelt  on  the  cold  marble.     No  worldly 
distinction,    no    separate   seat,  no  high  place, 
was   marked   for   her.     She   prayed,   and    ac- 
knowledged with  thankfulness  the  many  bless- 
ings of  which  she  felt  unworthy.     Her  prayer 
issued    from    a   grateful    heart;    and    as    she 
breathed  it,  her  soul,  disengaged  from  worldly 
trammels,  kindled  with  immortality.  Oh  !  there 
is  a  longing  of  the  heart,  a  craving  ardour  of 
the  human  mind,  which,  though  stifled,  mis- 
applied  and   perverted,  by  our  passions,  our 
pursuits,  and  our  iniquities,  still  rises  upwards 
— still  struggles  for  communion  with  that  high 
sphere  whence  the  soul,  like  a  fallen  star,  has 
been  detached, — and  which,  however  obscured, 
veiled,  or  forgotten,  still  shines  above,  ready  to 
receive  and  pardon  error. 

Occasionally  the  devotions  of  the  Princess 
di  Corsini  were  suspended  by  a  slight  move- 
ment near  the  confessionals.  A  knot  of  pe- 
nitents were  congregated  round,  waiting  their 
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turn  to  disburden  their  consciences,  and  solicit 
the  conditional  promise  of  forgiveness  which 
man,  presumptuous  man,  ventures  to  afford 
his  guilty  fellow  creatures.  The  low  hush  of 
prayer  was  awed  to  silence  :  not  a  word  issued 
from  the  small  grated  space  wherein  sin  pe- 
titioned for  mercy,  and  repentance  sued  for 
grace.  A  deep  drawn  breath,  a  sm.othered 
sigh,  a  convulsive  sob,  might  for  an  instant 
break  the  sacred  stillness ;  and  the  hollow  echo 
of  receding  footseps  alone  announced  that  the 
mysterious  conference  between  the  pastor  and 
the  stray  sheep  of  the  fold  had  ended. 

Day-light  faded ; lengthened  shadows  stretched 
along  the  time-worn  pavement ;  the  cold  grey 
vapour  of  evening  gathered  fast,  and  hung  round 
the  glimmering  tapers  that  a  few  zealots  had 
placed  before  the  rude  image  of  some  patron 
saint;  while  the  rich  glories  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  gradually  melted 
into  obscurity. 

As  the  Princess  di  Corsini  rose  from  the 
humble  attitude  of  supplication,  and  slowly 
moved  down  the  lofty  aisle,  a  figure  that  she 
had  not  previously  noticed  timidly  approached. 
She  required  not  the  aid  of  hght  to  recog- 
nize Albert. 

"  This  is  the  tomb  of  my  mother,"    said  he. 
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placing  his  hand  reverently  on  a  carved  pedes- 
tal. 

Ella  paused.  There  was  deep  grief  in  the 
low  heartfelt  accents  in  which  he  addressed 
her.  She  looked  fearfully  around  —  all  was 
mute  and  solitary.  The  pious  group  collect- 
ed at  the  remote  extremity  of  the  church  ap- 
peared dim  and  diminished  in  the  perspective. 
The  tapers  twinkled  afar  off,  but  shed  no  light 
on  the  deepening  gloom. 

"  We  are  alone — with  the  dead/' — murmur- 
ed Albert,  pointing  to  the  pavement  covered 
with  illegible  inscriptions,  where  they  stood. 
A  stream  of  sickly  moonlight  lingered  on  the 
marble  features  of  the  weeping  effigy  beside 
them.  Rosendahl's  face  was  scarcely  less  pale, 
as  he  gazed  intently  thereon.  His  trembling 
companion  retreated  one  step — she  hesitat- 
ed. 

"  Do  you  fear — in  the  presence  of  these 
ashes  ?  stay — I  came  not  here  to  seek  the 
living.^' 

She  moved  no  further. 

"  Could  the  dead  look  down  from  their 
starry  sphere" — continued  he ;  "  could  they 
behold  the  mortal  anguish  of  those  whom  they 
have  left  to  struggle  through  the  wilderness  of 
life — oh  !    mother — years  have   rolled  away — 
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yet  I  have  not  forgotten  that  beseeching  eye — 
that  chnging  kiss  of  love — with  which  an  infant 
progeny  was  consigned  to  a  widowed  hus- 
band." 

^'  My  father's  remains  are  unhonoured  by  a 
tomb  5  the  green  grass  alone  flourishes  over  his 
grave;  and  perishable  flowers  are  the  sole 
monument  with  which  our  affection  has  sup- 
plied his  memory.  Yet  to  us  he  was  not  less 
dear.  Happy  the  heart  that  thus  can  cheat 
regret  with  the  sad  ceremonies — of  stone  P^ 

"  You  speak  wisely.  My  mother  is  now 
only  remembered  by  her  son.  I  came  hither 
to  take  one  long  last  farewell  of  this  hallowed 
spot^  ere  I  quit  my  native  soil  for  ever.  Our 
meeting  is  purely  accidental,"  observed  Albert, 
as  if  reluctant  that  Ella  should  construe  the 
inter\iew  unfavourably.  '*  Often —often  have 
I  watched  you — often  have  I  stood  here 
screened  from  view,  and  never  presumed  to 
intrude  upon  you  until  this  moment.  .Ere  we 
part,  let  me  speak  of  one  dearer,  far  dearer 
than  myself." 

^'  Of  Constance  ?^'  answered  the  Princess, 
trembling  as  she  anticipated  the  probable  im- 
port of  his  communication. 

"  Where  can  I  find  a  more  fitting  place  than 
a  mother's  tomb,  to  plead  the  interests  of  her 
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child  ?  Ella/^  continued  he,  "  we  shall  soon 
be  united  by  ties  of  relationship — ties  of  which 
we  did  not  dream — my  sister  henceforward 
will  also  be  yours.  When  I  am  gone — you 
must  cherish  her — for  her  own  sake — ^perhaps 
for  mine/' 

As  he  spoke  his  voice  faltered  with  emo- 
tion— it  was  scarcely  audible. 

"  For  hers — for  yours — for  both.  Doubt  not 
my  aflPection — my  anxiety,  for  the  welfare  of 
one  so  dear  to  us  all.^' 

'^  May  her  lot  prove  more  happy  than  mine  !" 
rejoined  Rosendahl.  "  Though  destined  never 
to  meet  again,  I  could  still  rejoice  in  the  felicity 
of  my  sister." 

"  There  is  no  joy  so  pure  as  that  which  we 
derive  from  the  well-being  of  others,"  mildly 
replied  Ella,  preparing  to  depart. 

"  Think  you  to  leave  me  thus,"  exclaimed 
Albert  eagerly — "  without  a  word — without  a 
hearing  ?  can  you  not  snatch  one  brief  hour  to 
bestow  on  him  who  may  never  crave  another 
moment  from  your  thoughts  ?  I  am  going  to 
quit  Germany  for  Poland." 

Ella  started — she  could  not  receive  the  in- 
telligence with  indifference. 

"  Pray  for  me — pray  that  I  may  die  glo- 
riously." 
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"  Rather  that  you  may  live  so'^  said  the 
Princess.  "  This  is  a  sudden  decision,"  she 
continued  after  a  brief  pause. 

^'  No  1  it  is  the  alternative  of  despair.  I 
cannot  live  thus — a  calm  spectator  in  this  busy 
world,  where  all  but  I  have  interests,  affec- 
tions, pursuits.  I  cannot  remain  alone  — 
unoccupied — a  parasite  on  the  energies  of 
others.'^ 

'^  Your  country  and  kindred  have  claims  on 
you'^ — interrupted  the  Princess.  "  Have  you 
relinquished — '' 

"  All !  everything !  I  cannot  soothe  this 
bursting  bosom  with  delusions.  Tell  me  not 
of  ties — of  duties — I  have  none — no  heart 
responds  to  mine — no  eyes  kindle  beneath 
my  glance — no  hand  is  extended  to  meet  mine. 
But  if  I  am  thus  doomed  to  follow  my  solitary 
course,  uncheered,  unsupported  by  companion- 
ship, none  shall  witness  the  agony — none  shall 
wonder  at  the  cause.  I  know,  I  feel  that  you 
are  utterly  lost  to  me.  Whatever  my  thoughts 
and  aspirations  might  have  been — they  are 
extinguished.  Still,  I  will  conceal  the  last 
struggle— none  shall  triumph  in  my  woe.  I 
cannot  meet  the  obtrusive  stare  of  dull 
inquiry — I  cannot  brook  the  vulgar  intercourse 
of  daily  life.'^ 
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"  Still  you  have  much  to  love — to  live  for" — 
said  Ella.  "  I  talk  not  of  other  hearts — of 
brighter  eyes — of  friendly  hands.  But  is  not 
Constance  the  object  of  your  solicitude?" 

'^  Constance  !  yes  !  at  this  very  moment — 
just  at  the  crisis  when  I  am  about  to  surrender 
the  sole  treasure  which  heaven  has  left  me — 
Constance  will  be  a  wife. — You  know  the  vast 
catalogue  of  obligation  the  one  brief  epithet 
comprises.  She  will  not  miss  the  affection  of 
her  brother,  in  the  full  tide  of  her  added  happi- 
ness. But  I  acknowledge  that  to  part  from 
her  inflicts  pangs  more  bitter  than  I  recked  of. 
Yet  what  matter  ? — when  a  mortal  blow  has 
cloven  the  heart,  we  scarcely  feel  a  lesser 
wound.^' 

"Hark!  who  spoke?"  cried  Ella,  endea- 
vouring to  catch  a  fugitive  sound  that  broke 
from  the  stillness  of  the  sanctuary. 

"  T'was  but  an  echo.  I  had  raised  my  voice 
above  the  tone  that  prudence  dictated" — said 
Rosendahl. 

"  See — the  penitents  are  rising  and  moving 
onwards — the  priests  are  retiring  to  the  sacris- 
ty—observe— one  by  one  the  tapers  wink  and 
are  extinguished." 

As  the  Princess  uttered  these  words,  she 
hurried  from  her  companion. 

"  And  do  we  part  thus  ?  do  we  separate  here 
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for  ever?  but  no,  another  day  remains— we — 
will  meet  once  more/' 

A  low  suppressed  moan  seemed  to  issue 
from  among  the  range  of  tombs,  as  the  Prin- 
cess di  Corsini  hastened  to  the  portal,  where 
she  found  a  servant  in  quest  of  her.  Some 
slight  uneasiness  had  been  created  in  the  house- 
hold by  her  protracted  absence. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  throbbing  brain,  as  she 
emerged  from  the  damp  atmosphere  and  doubt- 
ful twilight  of  the  dim  arched  roof,  into  a  purer 
air,  under  the  purple  canopy  of  heaven.     She 
paused  to  inhale  the  fresh  breeze  of  evening, 
as  it  gently  fanned  her  burning  brow  and  cheek. 
The  moon,  just  rising  above  the  neighbouring 
dwelhngs,   shone   full  upon  the   noble  gothic 
fa9ade  of  the  sacred  edifice  she  had  quitted. 
All  the  rich   carving,  the   elaborate  masonry, 
the   light   fillagree    pinnacle — the   labour    and 
triumph  of  bygone  ages — the  wonder  and  the 
admiration  of  posterity — were  perfectly  visible ; 
but  as  if  touched  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter, 
the  complicated  ornaments,  which  in  the  broad 
glare  of  day  looked  dark  and  time-stained,  now 
appeared  decked  in  silver ;  not  a  figure,  not  a 
curve  of  the  most  intricate  tracery  was  lost,  as 
spire  above  spire  soared  upward,  and  stood  in 
bright  rehef  against  the  sky. 
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As  the  heavy  iron  gates  were  slowly  closed 
on  the  receding  footsteps  of  the  faithful,  Ella 
thought  she  perceived  a  person  steal  from  a 
low  lateral  porch,  as  if  seeking  to  shun  obser- 
vation. Impelled  by  a  vague  sentiment  of 
alarm,  she  mechanically  hastened  homeward; 
yet  as  she  turned  her  head  to  assure  herself 
that  the  being  she  had  seen  was  not  the  mere 
creation  of  a  disturbed  fancy,  she  beheld  the 
form  and  features  of  her  husband,  distinctly 
revealed  in  the  pale  moonlight ! 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Mod^rons  les  transports  d'une  ivresse  insens^e! 
Le  passage  est  bien  court  de  la  joie  aux  douleurs. 
La  inort  aime  a  poser  sa  main  lourde  et  glac^e 

Sur  des  fronts  couronn^s  de  fleurs. 
Deraain,  souillds  de  cendre,  humbles,  courbant  nost^tes, 

Le  vain  souvenir  de  nos  f6tes 

Sera  pour  nous  presqu'un  remords  ; 
Nos  jeux  seront  suivis  de  pompes  s^pulchrales. 

Victor  Hugo. 

The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men, 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
But  hush  !  hark  !   a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell. 

Lord  Byron. 

Brilliantly  attired  in  the  soft  silken  shi- 
ning tissues  which  make  lovehness  appear  more 
lovely  still,  Constance  Rosendahl  cast  another 
lingering  look  around  that  chamber  where  she 
never  meant  to  return.     That  pensive  air  could 
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not  arise  from  regret  or  from  sorrow.  She  had 
suffered  much  within  the  walls  she  was  about 
to  quit ;  and  the  coming  change  was  intended 
and  expected  to  bring  emancipation — happi- 
ness. Yet  a  tear  dimmed  the  lustre  of  her 
eves,  as  she  thought  seriously  on  the  future — 
that  distant  ever  receding  shore  where  all  are 
steering,  and  which  alone  seems  to  possess 
the  boon  we  seek  but  never  find.  Bright  with 
youth,  with  hope,  with  beauty ;  strong  in  the 
conviction  of  her  lover's  excellence  ;  Constance 
nevertheless  could  not  entirely  divest  herself 
of  a  sentiment  of  sadness,  as  she  contemplated 
the  important  step  before  her.  All  the  sensi- 
bilities of  her  girlhood,  all  the  feelings  she  had 
once  been  taught  to  cherish  and  to  reverence, 
crowded  to  her  mind,  and  filled  her  with  bitter- 
ness, now  that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  relin- 
quishing them  for  ever.  The  home  she  was 
abandoning  became  as  the  familiar  face  of  an 
old  friend,  endeared  by  habit,  and  linked  with 
kindly  association.  She  could  scarcely  conquer 
the  rising  emotion,  as  she  gazed  on  them  for 
the  last  time.  Every  thing  seemed  now  to 
wear  a  milder  aspect,  as  the  necessity  for  en- 
durance ceased.  The  asperities  of  her  step- 
mother, if  not  forgotten,  were  softened;  the 
zeal  of  the  confessor  appeared  less  formidable ; 
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trifling  acts  of  forbearance  and  of  courtesy- 
were  enhanced ;  and  with  the  ready  reaction  of 
an  ardent  heart,  she  not  only  felt  willing  to 
l^ardon  others,  but  was  almost  inclined  to  blame 
herself. 

A  deep  sigh  burst  from  her,  as  the  tender 
recollection  of  her  father  recurred  with  the 
flood  of  afiection.  She  thought  but  of  his 
former  indulgence  : — the  intermediate  stages 
were  obliterated ;  and  she  wept  when  she  re- 
flected on  the  Holy  sanction,  vainly  solicited, 
with  which  henceforth  she  was  destined  to  dis- 
pense. 

Oh  there  is  something  exceedingly  awful  in 
the  workings  of  a  young  mind,  when  it  first 
throws  off",  and  then  openly  defies,  parental 
authority.  Many  a  cruel  conflict,  many  a 
secret  struggle,  must  have  taken  place,  before 
a  daughter  voluntarily  selects  her  own  path  in 
life,  uncheered  by  the  blessing  and  unsupported 
by  the  advice  of  her  parents.  "  How  kindly  he 
spoke  and  smiled  on  me  this  evening,'"  men- 
tally exclaimed  she,  as  the  officious  Lolotte 
wreathed  another  flower  in  her  braided  hair. 
"  Yet  I  shall  not  be  able  to  embrace  him — to 
crave  forgiveness — perhaps  I  shall  see  him  no 
more  after  this  night — perhaps  he  may  shun — 
he    may    spurn    me— and    then^if    Leopold 
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should  love  me  less — if  he  should  prove  less 
devoted — " 

"  Mademoiselle  never  looked  so  beautiful/' 
protested  Lolotte,  interrupting  the  melancholv 
train  of  reverie.  "  What  a  pity  to  conceal 
such  loveliness !"  added  she^  presenting  a 
small  mask  of  white  taffeta. 

"  Rather  how  fortunate  thus  to  be  permitted 
to  screen  myself  from  the  piercing  scrutiny 
which  I  have  so  much  reason  to  apprehend. 
Masks  are  useful  when  faces  tell  what  one 
would  not  have  known.  Would  that  I  did  not 
need  one,  and  that,  like  my  companions,  my 
disguise  did  not  extend  beyond  externals,'^  said 
Constance  mournfully. 

^^  I  trust  you  never  may  again  dear  lady. 
But  why  this  gloom  ?  It  is  unseasonable,  when 
fortune  seems  most  auspicious — when  love  is 
triumphant." 

"  Yet  methinks  it  is  a  fearful  act,^^  exclaimed 
Constance,  sadly — "  to  quit  a  father's  roof — 
to  employ  the  aid  of  pretext  and  of  stratagem  ! 
— oh  that  it  were  over  !" 

"  Where  is  your  firmness,  lady  ?  think  of 
the  Landgrave — or  a  convent  as  the  sole  alter- 
native." 

^'  Yet  within  such  gloomy  precincts  I  might 
have  found  repose — and  virtue.'^ 
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"  But  not  love  and  Leopold  von  Linden- 
berg,'*  rejoined  the  soubrette  archly.  "  Could 
you  consent  to  veil  those  charms — to  conceal 
those  eyes — to  despoil  that  brow — to  condemn 
those  lips  to  silence,  and  shroud  those  limbs 
in  sackcloth !  But  a  few  days  since,  lady, 
your  strain  was  different.  You  wept,  wrung 
your  hands,  and  talked  of  endless  woe  and 
endless  fidelity." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  myself — my  own  stability 
— but  Leopold — if  he  should  be  less  attached, 
less  tender  than  my  foolish  heart  may  expect — 
if  habit,  if  security  should  dull  the  ardour  of  his 
feelings !  Believe  me  I  dread  the  ball  Lolotte 
— I  dread  the  constraint — the  sumptuous  plea- 
sures— the  empty  revels,  whence  I  must  steal 
away  a  culprit — a  fugitive !  Oh  that  it  were 
morning  !  In  the  eye  of  day — before  the  altar 
that  has  already  received  our  vows — with  the 
pure  sentiment  of  waking  thankfulness  clinging 
fresh  to  the  heart — I  could  fly  to  him  v^ith 
alacrity,  and  believe  that  Heaven  witnessed 
and  approved  the  deed.  But  the  darkness  of 
night  is  ominous — the  flash  and  glare  of  torch- 
light is  false  and  bewildering.'^ 

"  Mademoiselle  is  yet  at  liberty  to  retract," 
insinuated  the  cunning  waiting-maid. 

"  Never  !"  exclaimed  Constance  with  energy 
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— "  the  die  is  cast.  Give  me  my  mother's  pic- 
ture. I  must  wear  it — no,  not  so — let  not 
that  face  be  exposed  to  the  rude  gaze — the  bold 
conjecture  of  the  multitude — but  place  it  here 
within  my  bosom — turned  towards  my  heart. 
One  parent  at  least  shall  sanction  our  nuptials  !" 

"  And  your  brother  Count  Albert  ?  do  you 
not  appreciate  his  presence  and  concurrence  ? 
is  not  his  support  sufficient  to  balance  even  the 
authority  of  your  father  ?'^ 

"  True  Lolotte ;  yet  it  is  an  awful  crisis  in  a 
woman's  fate,  when  she  casts  aside  the  ties  of 
family,  of  duty,  of  her  childhood — when  she 
relinquishes  the  certainties  of  life,  for  a  pre- 
carious future.     It  may  be  weakness,  but — " 

The  half  uttered  phrase  remained  suspended 
— the  eventful  moment  had  arrived- — Con- 
stance, as  she  obeyed  the  summons,  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  her  chamber — her  head  half 
turned  back — the  little  mask  still  in  her  hand. 
At  any  other  time  she  might  have  been  com- 
pared to  Thalia.  But  now,  the  joyous  smile  was 
not  there— her  cheek  was  blanched,  and  the 
low  murmuring  accents  of  her  voice  betrayed 
deep  emotion,  as  she  repeated  her  last  injunc- 
tions to  her  attendant. 

"  Adieu — you  will  be  punctual — we  shall  not 
tarry.  " 
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A  silent  acquiescence,  a  simple  gesture,  gave 
the  mute  reply.  A  short  interval  elapsed,  and 
the  light  foot  of  Constance  might  just  be 
heard,  rapidly  descending  the  marble  stairs. 
Then  came  the  bustle,  the  ceremonies  of  depar- 
ture— the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs — the  voices  of 
servants — the  closing  of  doors.  A  carriage 
rolled  from  the  gateway — Constance  was  gone. 

A  scene  of  rare  brilliancy  awaited  the  as- 
sembled court  at  the  Palace  of  Schoenbrunn. 
The  vast  suite  of  apartments  vrhich,  like  the 
links  of  a  chain,  led  one  from  another,  and 
still  seemed  to  multiply  in  the  dazzling  per- 
spective, containedall  that  power  and  luxury  could 
contribute — all  that  gallantry  ^jould  suggest — 
all  that  fashion  or  caprice  might  desire.  Floods 
of  light  seemed  to  burst  from  a  thousand 
girandoles — light — that  matchless  auxiliary  of 
beauty — which  kindles  the  eye,  imparts  a 
deeper  tint  to  the  glowing  cheek,  and  shews 
the  rich  perfection  of  the  form — light,  the 
demon  gift  of  civilization,  that  makes  the  mid- 
night orgie  outshine  the  pure  joys  of  day. 
Mirrors,  so  placed  as  to  reflect  each  other, 
and  send  back  each  transient  grace  to  the 
charmed  gaze  of  admiration,  conveyed  an  im- 
pression of  extent,  of  magnificence,  and  of 
numbers,  which  could  only  be  compared  to 
the  enchanted  creations  of  fairy-land.     Every 
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colour  glowed,  yet  none  predominated  ;  like 
the  prismatic  wheel,  the  picture  moved  till  all 
seemed  one  glow  of  light.  Gems  sparkled  ; 
high  plumes  moved  in  the  radiant  crowd. 
The  ducal  mantle,  and  the  knightly  spur ;  the 
royal  diadem  and  the  wand  of  office ;  all  were 
alike  confounded  and  disguised. 

Removed  from  these — rapt  in  thought — 
impenetrable  and  alone,  stood  di  Corsini. 
No  mask,  no  garb,  concealed  his  features  or 
his  person  ;  for  his  years,  and  his  high  station, 
exempted  him  from  joining  in  revelry  that  so 
ill  accorded  with  his  mood.  He  gazed  upon 
the  moving  throng — not  with  coldness — not 
with  indifference — but  with  hatred — bitter 
unforgiving  hatred.  How  he  execrated  the 
wild  youth,  the  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  the 
joy,  the  dance,  the  repartee,  in  which  he  could 
not  or  would  not  share  !  His  eye  wandered  as 
if  it  sought  a  victim.  How  he  inwardly  detested 
each  gay  guest  that  passed  in  quick  succession, 
one  by  one,  cheating  his  conjecture  and  his  ex- 
pectancy !  How  he  recoiled  with  insufferable 
disgust  from  the  distorted  mockeries  of  the 
human  face !  How  his  aching  ear  shrank 
from  the  feigned  voice — the  discordant  scream 
— the  demoniac  laugh — as  all  alternately  saluted 
him  with  unwelcome  greeting  ! 

Seated  on  the  decorated  platform    reserved 
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for  those  ladies  of  the  court  who  were  not 
indined  to  mingle  promiscuously  with  the 
dancers,  the  Princess  di  Corsini  graciously  re- 
ceived the  passing  compliments  of  her  friends 
and  acquaintance;  endeavouring  to  maintain 
without  apparent  effort  her  usual  placidity  of 
demeanour.  The  struggle  was  unsuccessful. 
Her  voice  contradicted  the  words  it  shaped,  as 
she  strove  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  animated 
topics ;  and  when  she  caught  the  fierce  glare  of 
her  husband's  stern  gaze,  she  felt  as  if  he  ex- 
ercised a  preternatural  power  over  her — as  if 
the  destiny  which  united  them  was  hastening 
to  some  fearful  climax.  Di  Corsini  had  lately 
proved  cold,  reserved,  and  uncommunicative; 
he  had  even  been  unkind; — but  till  now  she 
had  not  suspected  the  pent  up  rage  that  evi- 
dently preyed  up  his  very  entrails.  The  de- 
mon had  broken  loose — Ella  saw  the  impend- 
ing  fury — and  she  trembled. 

In  the  vast  moving  crowd — in  the  midst  of 
companions — di  Corsini  was  in  solitude.  Those 
who  are  alone — free  from  the  obtrusive  con- 
tact of  others — cannot  understand  the  real,  the 
withering  solitude  of  society — the  solitude  of 
the  heart — where  all  around,  animated  by  some 
unknown  impulse,  (from  which  circumstances 
have   excluded  us)   pursue  pleasures  that  we 
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cannot  share.  Then,  when  the  laugh  is  loudest, 
when  the  music  is  gayest,  when  the  feast  is 
brightest,  and  the  convivial  bowl  is  brimming 
over, — it  is  then  that  the  recollection  of  the 
dead,  the  woes  of  the  living,  come  upon  us 
like  a  reproach;  it  is  then  that  the  presen- 
timent of  future  ills  paralyses  the  present,  and 
the  diseased  appetite  of  fancy  preys  upon  its 
own  morbid  creations. 

The  ball  was  at  its  height ;  pleasure  had  at- 
tained maturity  without  yet  degenerating  into 
excess;  wit  flashed,  but  had  not  wounded. 
Some  masks  were  already  discarded,  and  joyous 
faces,  happy  in  reacquired  liberty,  beamed 
upon  the  scene.  Amongst  the  crowd  the 
Prince  had  marked  one  Domino,  whose  pre- 
sence seemed  to  oppress  him  with  a  vague 
resemblance,  like  a  remembered  dream.  Never 
stationary — never  the  same — some  fresh  va- 
riety— some  trifling  change,  or  seeming  con- 
tradiction, baffled  identity,  by  destroying  each 
preceding  impression,  and  left  a  train  of  painful 
doubt  instead. 

The  dim  grey  robe,  that  barely  indicated  the 
outline  of  a  tall  and  well-proportioned  frame, 
seemed  to  partake  of  every  surrounding  hue ; 
a  neutral  tint,  which  possessed  no  distinct 
colour  of  its  own,  but  seemed  to  reflect  that  of 
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others.  Yet  the  native  ease,  the  manly  grace, 
the  step,  the  bearing — those  irrefragable  tok- 
ens by  which  the  young,  the  noble,  and  the 
proud  are  recognized — could  scarcely  be  mis- 
taken. Still  di  Corsini  hesitated — he  gazed — 
he  doubted.  Sometimes  the  form  acquired 
additional  height  and  majesty;  sometimes  it 
dwindled  to  a  smaller  standard.  Whenever 
the  Prince  fixed  his  penetrating  eye,  he  per- 
ceived a  vacillation,  an  uncertainty  of  motion, 
that  was  always  followed  by  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  the  mysterious  figure. 

With  steadfast  gaze  di  Corsini  endeavoured 
to  watch  the  evolutions  of  the  object  of  his 
attentions,  until  he  could  ascertain  the  fact  he 
now  vaguely  conjectured.  A  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  the  grey  Domino  approached 
the  spot  where  Ella  sat,  in  chastened  dignity. 
Still  the  Prince  fancied  he  could  detect  some 
secret  understanding  or  intelligence  between 
them.  At  length  the  distance  slowly  dimi- 
nished— the  accursed  mask  was  gaining  ground 
— advancing — still  advancing.  Ella  bowed — 
listened — spoke.  For  a  moment  the  giddy 
vortex  of  the  waltzers  eclipsed  them ;  and  when 
he  could  again  fix  his  observation  on  the  spot, 
she  was  alone — the  Domino  had  eluded  his 
vigilance. 
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"  'Tis  Rosendahl !"  exclaimed  he  to  himself 
— "  it  must  be  him —he  shall  not  baffle  me 
thus  \"  and  the  Prince  endeavoured  to  follow 
the  direction  which  he  supposed  his  rival  had 
taken.  Again  and  again  they  crossed  each 
other's  path  5  constantly  separated  by  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  numbers ;  yet  sometimes  brought 
into  the  closest  contact.  The  grey  Domino 
seemed  to  possess  ubiquity;  for  if  seen  re- 
treating in  one  direction,  he  reappeared  else- 
where ;  starting  forth,  imbued  as  it  were  with 
fresh  life,  in  some  remote  angle,  or  perhaps 
distant  apartment.  The  rapidity  with  which 
he  passed  from  place  to  place,  w^as  incredible 
— it  was  almost  miraculous.  The  figure  seemed 
to  multiply  or  rather  to  subdivide  itself — still 
preserving  individuality;  whilst  every  unde- 
fined and  doubtful  shape  seemed  to  resolve 
itself  into  one — the  grey  Domino  ! 

Under  the  influence  of  great  excitement,  di 
Corsini  could  scarcely  refrain  from  considering 
himself  the  sport  of  some  delusion — the  object 
of  some  deep  laid  design.  Once,  and  once 
only,  he  imagined  he  beheld  a  second  form, 
similar  in  all  things  to  the  first.  But  he  was 
mistaken — a  mirror  produced  the  duplicate — 
he  could  detect  no  double  to  the  mysterious 
image  that  followed  him  like  an  evil  conscience; 
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haunting  his  fancy  even  when  it  fled  his  pre- 
sence. 

Oppressed  with  cruel  suspicions  and  strange 
surmises,  he  felt  under  a  sort  of  fascination. 
A  singular  fatality  hurried  him  on.  He  longed 
to  snatch  the  protecting  visor — to  drag  the 
ample  drapery  aside — to  seize,  to  grasp,  to 
grapple  with  his  ideal  foe — to  assure  himself 
if  the  grey  robe  were  really  a  substance,  or  the 
feverish  creation  of  a  disordered  mind,  which 
thus  alternately  evaded  and  pursued  him. 

Once  more  the  odious  Domino  advanced 
towards  the  Princess,  and  again  they  exchanged 
salutations.  The  Domino  lingered  near  her — 
they  conversed — they  whispered.  Corsini's 
blood  gathered  to  his  heart,  as  he  watched  in 
silent,  breathless  agony,  eager  to  catch  a  word, 
a  sound,  a  sign  of  intelligence.  The  minutes 
glided  slowly — the  mask  moved  not— he  held 
the  hand  of  Ella  in  his  audacious  clasp  !  The 
husband  saw  no  more — he  rushed  forward — 
but  the  grey  Domino  was  gone ! 

^^  Where — who — what,  was  your  compa- 
nion ?"  inquired  he  eagerly. 

The  lady  paused — she  saw  the  lightning 
that  blazed  in  his  eye — and  she  dreaded  the 
following  thunder. 

"  You  hesitate  1  Who  did  I  see  this  mo- 
ment, your  hand  familiarly  in  his  >" 
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"  It  was  my  brother,"  faintly  replied  Ella 
with  some  agitation ;  for  she  felt  that  her  an- 
swer involved  the  destiny  of  others. 

"  So  base !  so  degraded  1  fallen  even  to 
falsehood  !"  muttered  di  Corsini,  hoarse  with 
emotion,  as  he  hurried  from  her,  without 
listening  to  the  gentle  supplicating  voice  that 
petitioned  his  attention.  Impelled  by  the 
frenzied  suggestions  of  his  master  passion,  he 
again  sought,  and  finding,  pursued  the  object 
of  his  animosity.  Again  he  followed  the  Grey 
Domino  from  chamber  to  chamber,  urged  on 
by  the  restless  demon  of  jealousy  within ; 
whilst  the  other,  apparently  absorbed  in  some 
important  object,  precipitately  moved  forward, 
without  even  casting  a  look  behind.  Thus  they 
traversed  the  suite  of  rooms — the  extensive 
gallery — the  noble  vestibule.  Gradually  the 
distance  between  them  diminished — the  Prince 
accelerated  his  pace — he  strove  to  overtake 
his  enemy.  Still  the  figure  proceeded  rapidly 
— the  antichamber  was  passed — di  Corsini 
paused.  The  Domino  was  no  longer  visible  ; 
but  a  tall  shadow  on  the  wall  betrayed  him, 
rapidly  descending  the  marble  stairs.  On  went 
the  pursuer — step  after  step  was  gained — he 
panted — he  gasped — the  grey  robe  fluttered 
almost  withm  his  reach: — another  moment  — 
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but  just  as  he  thought  to  seize  his  victim,  the 
mask  suddenly  perceived  his  intention,  and 
rushed  through  a  side  door  that  opened  upon 
the  gardens. 

Di  Corsini  still  followed.  The  stars  twinkled 
over  head,  and  a  few  lamps  gleamed  here  and 
there  among  the  tall  over-arching  trees.  The 
Domino  entered  a  long  avenue.  The  Prince 
was  close  in  the  rear— he  almost  clutched  the 
grey  drapery  as  it  waved  before  him — he 
rushed  forward  —  he  stood  beside,  Rosen- 
dahll 

Flattered,  courted,  and  admired  by  all, 
Constance  had  apparently  participated  in  the 
brilliant  pleasures  of  the  evening ;  and  if  her 
aching  heart  did  not  permit  her  to  join  more 
cordially  in  the  festivity,  still  she  had  received 
some  share  of  the  enjoyment,  even  in  finding 
relief  from  the  bitter  communion  of  her  own 
thoughts.  She  had  danced  with  the  Land- 
grave ;  she  had  sat  in  state  with  her  step- 
mother ;  she  had  talked  frequently  with  the 
grey  Domino;  and  hanging  tenderly  on  her 
proud  father's  arm,  she  fervently  trusted  that 
ultimate  happiness  and  forgiveness  were  yet 
in  store. 

Proud  indeed  of  his  daughter's  superior  at- 
tractions, and   grateful  for  her  expected  obe- 
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dience,  Count  Rosendahl  glowed  with  satis- 
faction as  he  beheld  her,  the  favoured,  the  ad- 
mired of  all  :  for  minds  like  his  cherish  more 
fondly  the  object  of  their  affection,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  find  it  rank  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  others.  The  applause  that  waited  on  Con- 
stance seemed  in  some  sort  to  belong  to  him  to 
whom  she  owed  her  birth. 

Just  previous  to  the  announcement  of  the 
concluding  banquet,  the  grey  Domino  claimed 
her  hand  for  another  waltz.  The  Count  smiled 
approbation  on  his  children  as  they  glided 
round  and  round ;  but  he  soon  lost  sight  of 
them  in  the  revolving  circle.  Constance  and 
her  partner  were  already  on  the  threshold  of 
the  vestibule ;  a  mantle  was  closely  folded 
about  her,  by  the  attentive  care  of  her  cavalier ; 
and  drawing  her  arm  within  his  own,  he 
speedily  conducted  her  through  a  remote 
corridor,  to  the  private  entrance  which  had 
already  served  as  an  egress  to  Rosendahl  and 
di  Corsini.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  be- 
yond the  palace  and  alone. 

"At  last  beloved  we  are  safe,'^  exclaimed 
Leopold — for  it  was  no  other.     "  This  way^ — 
to  the  right  dearest — this  must  be  our  direc- 
tion— yonder  lamp  must  serve  as  a  beacon.^' 
"  To   warn   us,"    observed  Constance  with 
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a  sigh.  "  Dear  Leopold,  speak  lower — your 
voice  will  betray  us/' 

"  Fear  nothing.  Do  not  tremble  thus.  We 
must  walk  a  brief  distance — the  carriage  is 
stationed  at  the  gate  near  the  avenue.  We  shall 
avoid  ail  observation  there,  for  the  crowd  are 
collected  near  the  principal  entrance." 

"  Hark !  we  are  pursued !"  exclaimed 
she. 

"  Sweet  girlj  there  is  no  danger — lean  on 
me." 

"  We  shall  meet  Albert  punctually  —  he 
must  have  taken  some  shorter  path.  I  shud- 
der— it  is  so  cold  in  the  night  air.  See — the 
stars  are  beautiful !  let  us  hasten  on." 

"  May  they  be  propitious  V'  fervently  an- 
swered Leopold. 

"  What  a  delicious  contrast  to  the  tumult 
we  have  just  quitted/*  observed  Constance, 
as  they  plunged  into  a  thicket. 

"  Yes,  and  I  suffered  such  anxiety  and 
alarm  lest  we  might  have  been  betrayed.  Di 
Corsini  hung  on  my  footsteps  like  an  evil 
spirit." 

^'  That  was  singular.  What  could  be  the 
cause  ?  Perhaps  he  may  have  penetrated  your 
dissfuise." 

o 

"  Impossible !     He   mistook    me.    Albert's 
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domino  protected  mine.  We  never  appeared  at 
the  same  time,  or  in  the  same  place/' 

"  Hark !  what  sound  is  that  ?''  cried  Con- 
stance hesitating,  and  throwing  aside  her  hair, 
which  was  damp  with  the  chill  dew  of  mid- 
night. 

"  Only  the  distant  vibration  of  the  music 
within, '^  said  Leopold,  endeavouring  to  find 
the  road,  where  the  straggling  light  of  a  few 
half  extinguished  lamps  barely  indicated  the 
narrow  pathway. 

"  Again !  did  you  not  hear  the  distant 
clash  of  swords  ?"  said  Constance,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  gloom,  and  at  a  short 
distance  beheld  Albert  unmasked,  bareheaded, 
and  supporting  the  motionless  body  of  di 
Corsini  on  his  knees.  A  stream  of  blood, 
oozing  from  a  wound  in  the  side,  which  Ro- 
sendahl  was  endeavouring  to  staunch  wdthout 
effect,  made  its  silent  way  through  the 
grass. 

Leopold  drew  near,  and  assisted  to  raise 
the  dying  man,  who  languidly  turned  his  dim 
glazed  eyes,  and  once  more  recognized — the 
grey  Domino.  The  fatal  error  flashed  upon 
him,  as  gasping  for  breath  and  mercy,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  God  of  Justice  !  1  have  wronged 
her ;  there  are  two  !  '^ 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

Cessez,  danses  leg^res  J 
Qu'on  change  en  torches  fundraires 
Ces  feux  purs,  ces  brillans  flambeaux  ! — 

Victor  Hugo. 

Alas  !  thou'rt  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the  drops 
Gather  like  night  dew. 

Byron — Sardanapalus. 

The  music  pealed  on ;  the  dancers,  unwea- 
ried and  insatiate  of  pleasure,  still  continued 
their  endless  evolutions ;  the  lights  burned 
brightly ;  the  banquet  still  furnished  forth  its 
costly  viands.  As  yet  the  tide  of  revelry  had 
not  begun  to  ebb — as  yet  every  heart  beat  high 
with  that  tumultuous  delight  which  amusement 
seldom  fails  to  impart.  Ella  alone  smiled 
not — spoke  not.  Sad,  subdued,  and  solitary, 
she  vainly  waited  the  return  of  her  husband — 
measuring  the  time  by  the  depth  of  her  own 
feelings,  and  counting  moments  that  brought 
no  relief. 
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Di  Corsini  did  not  appear.  Melancholy  and 
preoccupied,  she  vaguely  listened  to  the  joyous 
strains  which,  to  her  perturbed  fancy,  seemed 
filled  with  strange,  unearthly  sounds,  as  if  the  wail- 
ings  of  a  disembodied  spirit  mingled  its  mournful 
cadence  with  the  loud  crash  of  instruments ; 
whilst  her  eyes,  suffused  with  unbidden  tears, 
wandered  vacantly  over  the  gay  scene,  in 
fruitless  search  for  him  who  came  not.  Groups 
of  merry  maskers  passed  and  repassed,  but 
none  brought  either  tidings  or  consolation,  or 
even  noticed  the  mute  inquiring  glance  of  the 
anxious  wife,  as  she  sat  watching  the  festivity 
she  could  not  share. 

At  length  suspense  became  intolerable ;  her 
uneasiness  and  alarm  increased  beyond  en- 
durance ;  she  longed  to  quit  the  circle  where 
every  eye  seemed  to  dart  derision  and  re- 
proach— where  every  lip  seemed  curled  in 
scorn— and  the  kindly  accents  of  sympathy 
were  unheard. — But  she  was  fixed  to  the 
spot — her  party  had  dispersed — Leopold  was 
gone — the  Rosendahls  were  no  longer  visible, 
and  her  husband  came  not. 

The  first  hour  of  morning  had  struck ;  the 
clamour  gradually  subsided ;  the  lamps  waned  ; 
the  music  languished ;  the  gay  throng  diminish- 
ed one  by  one ;  the  vast  suite  of  rooms,  so  late- 
ly crowded  to  excess — overflowing  with  beauty. 
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rank  and  wit — ringing  with  the  loud  merriment 
of  hundreds — began  to  look  deserted  and  for- 
lorn. The  rich  exotics,  and  rare  plants  that 
had  shed  lustre  and  perfume  on  the  fairy  scene, 
drooped  and  hung  their  heads  in  the  heavy 
atmosphere.  Still  many  lingered,  greedy  of 
pleasure  to  the  last ;  and  at  intervals  the  waltz 
was  renewed. 

Ella's  position,  from  being  extremely  pain- 
ful to  herself,  was  now  becoming  glaringly 
conspicuous  to  others, — when  she  espied  the 
elder  Count  Rosendahl,  who  was  evidently  in 
quest  of  her.  Half  rising  from  her  seat  at  his 
approach,  she  sank  back  again,  as  the  convic- 
tion of  error  pressed  upon  her.  She  felt  like  a 
culprit.  She  had  conspired  against  his  au- 
thority, and  leagued  herself  with  his  disobedient 
children.  She  quailed  under  the  tacit  upbraid- 
ing of  an  injured  parent's  presence,  and  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  the  full  weight  of  accusation 
and  reproach  with  which  he  might  accost 
her.     On  reaching  her  he  spoke. 

"  The  Prince  di  Corsini  craves  your  presence 
in  another  chamber.  Will  you  allow  me  the 
honour  of  conducting  you  ?" — said  he,  in  a 
voice  almost  inarticulate,  from  violent  emotion. 

"  Heavens  !  what  has  happened  ? — My  hus- 
band, my  brother — where   are  they  ?'^   rapidly 
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repeated  the  lady^  catching  the  proffered  arm 
of  her  companion  as  a  support. 

"  Calm  yourself,  madam,"  answered  he  in  a 
far  more  gentle  tone  than  she  had  reason  to 
expect.  "  Endeavour  to  compose  your  mind — 
you  will  have  need  of  aU  your  firmness.  Has- 
ten on,  I  beseech  you. — We  have  no  time  for 
ceremonies  or  explanation.^^ 

Rapidly  traversing  the  reception  rooms,  with- 
out creating  observation,  they  descended  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  immediately  found  them- 
selves at  the  door  of  a  small  chamber  appro- 
priated to  one  of  the  inferior  offices  of  the 
household. 

*^  Are  you  sufficiently  prepared  ?'^  inquired 
the  Count,  placing  his  trembhng  hand  upon 
the  lock.  "  A  severe  trial  is  I  fear  in  store 
for  you — for  us  all." 

*'  Proceed — lead  me  to  my  husband — hence- 
forward I  can  only  suffer  through  others — for 
myself  I  have  nothing  to  fear.'^ 

"  Or  to  hope,  I  believe" — murmured  he,  as 
they  entered  the  chamber. 

By  the  care  of  Leopold,  the  wounded  Corsini 
had  been  conveyed  from  the  fatal  spot  where 
he  fell,  to  the  nearest  apartment.  A  quantity 
of  mattresses,   bedclothes,  and   sofa  cushions, 
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hastily  dragged  into  the  room,  were  piled  up- 
on the  floor,  and  on  this  temporary  couch  re- 
clined the  Prince ; — at  his  feet,  on  a  corner  of  a 
protruding  mattress,  sat  Constance,  Her  hair, 
dishevelled  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  had 
escaped  from  the  silken  bandeau  which  held  it ; 
a  broken  garland,  crushed  and  damp,  was  still 
twisted  fantastically  round  her  head;  whilst  the 
transparent  drapery  of  her  dress,  wet  with  dew, 
and  stained  with  bloody  clung  to  her  shivering 
form.  Her  face  was  hidden  in  the  palms  of 
her  hands ;  her  elbows  rested  on  her  knees ; 
and  she  looked  so  sad,  so  motionless,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wild  convulsive  sob,  the 
agony  of  tears  that  burst  from  her,  she  might 
have  appeared  unconscious  of  the  desolation 
surrounding  her. 

Removed  from  all —absorbed  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  own  feelings — lost  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  frightful  catastrophe — stood  the 
conscience  striken  Albert ;  the  reeking  weapon 
of  his  vengeance  still  firmly  clenched  within 
his  grasp — the  point  towards  the  floor — where 
a  crimson  drop  might  yet  be  seen  to  gather 
and  to  fall. 

Death  ! — thou  daily  companion — thou  night- 
ly visitant — thou  dread  familiar  of  the  house- 
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hold — thou  final  doom  of  all  earthly  things — 
death !  thou  art  awful !  when  lurking  in  the 
convivial  cup — when  hanging  on  the  soft  lip  of 
beauty — when  veiled  by  insidious  disease — or 
stalking  forth  with  giant  strides  to  the  work 
of  sudden  destruction — death  thou  art  in  any 
shape  a  fearful  thing !  who  can  gaze  upon  thy 
ravages  unmoved — unscared — unabased  ?  the 
brain  that  conceives  the  mighty  thought — the 
hand  that  executes  the  sovereign  will— the 
heart  that  feels — the  kindly  bosom  that  has 
comprehended  the  sad  yearnings  of  the  flesh — 
all  must  perish — all  must  be  changed  into 
dust !  A  few  years  more — the  oppressor,  and 
the  oppressed — the  endless  chain  of  human 
obligations — human  distinctions — human  crime 
— human  virtue  itself — all  will  have  mouldered 
in  the  dust. 

Gently  supporting  the  head  of  di  Corsini 
on  his  bosom,  Leopold  knelt  on  one  side — 
terror,  anxiety,  grief,  and  contrition  were 
painted  in  his  countenance. — A  surgeon  was 
engaged  probing  the  wound  which  he  had  no 
hope  to  heal — inflicting  additional  torture  in 
order  to  prevent  immediate  dissolution.  The 
vest  of  the  Prince  was  torn  open,  and  the  wound 
was  bared  ; — and  touched  by  the  skilful  hand. 
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a  fresh  stream  burst  from  the  widened  aper- 
ture.— The  Prince  heaved  a  deep  sigh — moved 
shghtly — and  opened  his  glazed  eyes.  He  had 
received  momentary  rehef. 

"Ella/'  murmured  he,  just  conscious  of  her 
noiseless  approach. 

The  Princess  silently  placed  her  hand  within 
her  husband's.  She  shuddered  at  the  cold 
languid  pressure — the  expiring  effort  of  earthly 
affection. 

"  Come  nearer — my  sight  grows  dim." 

A  light,  hastily  snatched  from  the  banquet 
hall,  was  placed  on  a  table  close  to  the  sufferer. 

^^  I  have  been  unjust — forgive  me.^' 

As  he  articulated  these  words,  he  seemed  to 
gasp  and  struggle  for  utterance. 

"  Wine  V — said  the  surgeon — '^  If  we  cannot 
save,  we  must  support  sinking  nature." — 

"  Speak  not  thus,  dearest  husband,'^  replied 
Ella,  as  she  held  the  restoring  cup  to  his  pale 
lips,  and  wiped  the  damp  from  his  brow  with 
the  soft  hand  of  conjugal  tenderness.  "  Com- 
pose yourself — all  may  yet  be  well." 

The  grave  aspect  and  compressed  features 
of  the  medical  attendant  tacitly  contradicted 
the  sanguine  belief. 

"  I  have  yet  a  sad  account  to  settle,"  con- 
tinued the  dying  man  painfully.     "  Why  did  I 
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link  your  young  destiny  with  mine  ?  Why  did 
I  chill  your  bright  prospect  with  the  hoar  frost 
of  age  ?  But  'tis  over  now  ! — poor  child !  you 
will  not  suffer  long !  Moments  are  precious/' 
added  he  after  a  pause,  gathering  the  remnant 
of  his  strength,  and  casting  a  look  of  ineffable 
tenderness  upon  her. 

"  Do  not  exert  yourself,"  said  the  surgeon 
quietly; '^violentemotionmay  prove— injurious/' 

"  Fatal !  you  mean" — answered  the  patient, 
— writhing  under  the  sharp  instrument  that 
was  applied  to  the  wound.  "  Do  not  deceive 
me  sir — I  know  my  extremity.  My  only  wish 
is  to  employ  the  remaining  hours  (if  hours  may 
yet  be  counted  mine)  in  the  most  suitable 
manner.  I  ask  you  not  for  life  or  hope — I 
only  pray  for  strength.  . .  .for  a  brief  period. 
Rosendahl — approach.'^ 

Ella  shrank  back,  and  Constance  raised  her 
streaming  eyes,  as  Albert  mechanically  moved 
forward,  at  the  sound  of  his  own  name. 

"  Corsini  I  am  here — you  gave  the  blow — 
I  did  not  seek  your  life.^' 

"  Rosendahl — Rosendahl  is  innocent" —  re- 
peated the  Prince — "  I  struck  him — he  slew 
me  in  self  defence. '^ 

"  A  deep  drawn  aspiration  was  the  sole 
reply.     None   offered   to   speak — every   heart 
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was  full.  Again  the  sound  of  distant  music, 
and  the  multiplied  voices  of  the  lingering  mask- 
ers, might  be  heard;  the  discordant  echoes 
of  protracted  revelry  broke  in  upon  the  hal- 
lowed solemnity  of  the  chamber  of  death. 

"  It  is  my  wish,"  he  resumed  after  another 
lengthened  pause — "  it  is  my  wish  to  clear  my 
antagonist  even  from  the  shadow  of  blame.  I 
am  the  aggressor." 

"  No  !  no  !"  exclaimed  Albert,  "  I  am 
guilty !     This  hand  is  stained  with  blood.'' 

^^  Hear  me,''  continued  the  Prince — "  misled 
by  the  evil  suggestions  of  a  passion  I  could 
neither  control  nor  extirpate — phrenzied  by 
suspicions  I  could  not  bear  to  acknowledge — 
I  watched  the  grey  Domino  throughout  the 
evening — I  pursued — I  overtook — I  struck  the 
object  of  my  animosity.  He  drew  a  sword 
from  beneath  his  disguise — I  parried — he  made 
a  second  thrust — I  fell.  The  similarity  of 
dress  betrayed  me  into  the  fatal  error.  Leo- 
pold— I  did  not  recognize  you — passion  is 
bhnd  !  Rosen dahl — -forgive  the  blow.'' 

"  It  is  fatally  effaced — in  blood  !"  cried 
Albert,  falling  on  his  knees,  and  seizing  the 
hand  extended  to  him  by  the  Prince. 

^'  Ella — my  wife — my  adored  one — can  you 
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pardon  the   selfish  love   that   sacrificed  your 
happiness  to  its  exactions  ?" 

"  Hear  me  Corsini,"  interposed  Rosendahl. 
"  She  is  purity  itself — I  alone  have  erred. 
We  loved  in  youth — we  loved  as  one  may  love 
once,  but  never  again.  A  cruel  destiny  sepa- 
rated us — she  married.  Of  my  sufferings — of 
my  sorrow — I  speak  not.  Judge  Corsini — for 
you  can — of  the  loss  I  sustained.  But  believe 
me — believe  her — not  a  word,  not  a  thought 
injurious  to  your  honour  ever  suggested  itself. 
We  met  but  twice — such  meetings  !  —The  first 
interview  confirmed  my  misery,  by  satisfying 
me  that  she  cherished  the  afi'ections  of  her 
husband,  far  beyond  the  recollection  of  her 
early  attachment.^' 

"  You  saw  her  since^' — said  the  Prince  in  a 
hollow  voice.  ..  .the  colour  receding  from  his 
pale  lips. 

"  Accident  brought  us  together  a  few  nights 
past — a  tomb — ^my  mother's  tomb — was  the 
sad  witness  of  our  greeting  V^ 

''  Enough — enough — I  have  stood  like  a 
shadow  between  you  !  Poor  Ella — yet  though 
you  loved  me  not — you  were  gentle — obedient 
— kind — oh,  such  docility  was  almost — love — 
say   SO' — say   dearest   that   you   did   not   hate 
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"  Beloved  Corsini — husband— to  whom  I 
vowed  and  gave  all  the  love  that  I  had  to 
give—' 

"  Sweet  angel  ! — you  never  murmured — 
never  repined.  Your  young  heart  was  blighted; 
but  the  voice  of  complaint  never  revealed  its 
anguish." 

^'  Oh  had  I  spoken !  had  I  laid  bare  the 
withering  secret  of  my  soul — had  I  confessed 
the  tender  associations  of  my  girlhood — per- 
haps we  might  have  been  spared  this  bitter- 
ness." 

"  The  Prince  is  getting  weak,''  interposed 
the  surgeon.  "  Already  I  have  cautioned  you 
against  these  exciting  scenes.  Another  duty 
is  yet  to  be  fulfilled." 

As  he  concluded  the  sentence,  a  low  knock 
at  the  door  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  an  eccle- 
siastic ;  and  Clement  the  Jesuit  stood  amongst 
the  sad  group.  His  features,  slightly  con- 
tracted, bore  the  impression  of  suffering, — as 
if  a  deep,  sudden,  and  secret  pang  had  struck  at 
the  root  of  his  spiritual  pride  ;• — as  if  the  de- 
lusion of  a  master  passion  had  just  been  with- 
drawn ; — as  if  the  rugged  path  he  had  hitherto 
pursued,  had  been  displayed  in  all  its  naked 
asperity ; — as  if  the  blood  before  him  rose  up 
in  silent  accusation. 

O  2 
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All  withdrew  from  the  couch  of  agony,  as 
the  confessor  drew  near.  Ella  alone  appeared 
to  supply  the  place  of  every  other  attendant, 
as  she  gently  supported  her  husband's  head 
upon  her  breast,  and  staunched  the  bleeding 
wound  with  her  own  hands. 

Still  fondly  gazing  on  her  eyes,  Corsini  per- 
sisted in  pouring  forth  the  sad  catalogue  of 
error,  of  pride,  of  passion  and  of  repentance; 
and  the  promise  of  celestial  pardon  was  sealed 
by  her  kiss  of  peace. 

Rapt  in  a  mysterious  conference  with  his 
own  mind,  Clement  shrank  unconsciously  from 
the  task  of  consolation,  as  the  agonized  circle 
pressed  eagerly  around.  Appalled  at  the 
frightful  spectacle  before  him — stung  by  the 
cruel  conviction  of  his  own  conscience — the 
language  of  faith,  of  confidence,  of  comfort, 
denied  itself  to  his  utterance.  Religion  with- 
drew her  aid — his  lips  refused  to  convey  the 
sentiment  he  could  not  feel.  Clement  prayed, 
but  spoke  not ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  his  orisons 
were  not  rather  for  the  unworthy  minister,  than 
for  the  hapless  suiferer.  His  thoughts  that 
night  were  such  as  none .  could  penetrate,  and 
their  bitterness  has  redoubled  by  the  necessity 
for  self  command  and  circumspection. 

"  My  child — could  I  see  my  child" — faintly 
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exclaimed  Corsini.  "  Let  me  bid  farewell  to 
that  tender  creature — let  me  imprint  one  last 
caress  on  that  unconscious  being  who  will  never 
know  a  father's  love  !  let  me  bestow  on  her  my 
dying  blessing/' 

"  Is  it  not  possible  to  remove  the  Prince  ?'* 
said  Leopold,  accosting  the  surgeon.  "  If  he 
were  at  home,  we  might  soothe  and  alleviate 
the  impending  trial." 

"  He  must  not  be  disturbed — the  slightest 
movement  might  be  fatal. — Hear  you  not  that 
his  voice  becomes  weaker  ?"  added  the  surgeon 
in  a  whisper.  He  then  took  out  his  watch,  and 
silently  handed  it  to  Count  Rosendahl — it 
pointed  at  two. 

"  Another  hour" — said  he — "  and  all  will  be 
over." 

"  Ere  I  quit  this  earthly  scene,"  murmured 
the  Prince,  gasping  for  utterance — "I  must 
enjoin  an  act  of  justice.  Come  hither  von  Lin- 
denberg — Count  Rosendahl — on  the  threshold 
of  the  grave  hostilities  must  cease." 

"  Father — dearest  father" — sobbed  Con- 
stance, throwing  herself  into  his  extended 
arms  ! — "  do  not  reject  me — your  penitent — 
your  devoted  daughter !" 

"  Poor  child  1"  faltered  the  Count,  yielding 
to  his  better  feehngs. 
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"  May  your  happiness,  my  dear  young  friend, 
not  prove  less  durable  for  being  based  upon  a 
tomb  !"  said  the  Prince,  uniting  the  hands  of 
the  lovers  as  they  stood  beside  him. 

Every  tongue  was  mute — every  eye  was  wet. 
A  low  soft  murmur  of  assent  greeted  the 
craving  ear  of  di  Corsini.  Again  he  tried  to  ar- 
ticulate, but  the  sounds  waxed  fainter  and 
fainter.  The  distant  sound  of  the  last  carriage 
departing  from  the  revels,  died  away;  breathless 
attendants  hurried  through  the  corridors  and  anx- 
ious footsteps  might  be  heard  without.  At  length 
the  wail  of  an  infant  was  distinguished ;  and  in 
another  moment  Ella  caught  her  child  from  the 
nurse's  arms,  and  laid  it  on  the  couch  now 
steeped  with  its  father's  blood.  The  Prince 
smiled,  raised  his  powerless  hand,  and  motioned 
a  paternal  blessing  on  that  tiny  brow,  already 
doomed  to  early  bereavement.  He  essayed  to 
speak — a  strange  gurgling  noise,  alone  respond- 
ed to  his  attempt — a  ghastly  shade  overspread 
his  features — the  life  stream  flowed  more 
slov/ly — the  mouth  was  convulsed— the  jaw 
fell — the  eyes  grew  fixed — the  pulse  fluttered — 
the  breathing  grew  thick,  and  difficult— it 
seemed  to  cease. — There  was  a  moment  of 
indescribable  awe.  Every  knee  was  bent; 
every  heart  was  humbled.     The  husky  monoto- 
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nous  accents  of  the  priest  alone  were  audible. 
Suddenly  all  was  silence. 

Father  Clement  rose,  and  lifted  an  ebony 
crucifix,  on  which  the  sufferer  cast  one  of  those 
long  looks  of  mortal  agony,  that,  if  once  seen, 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

As  the  confessor  exclaimed  aloud  "  May  thy 
sins  be  forgiven  thee  !" — the  vital  spirit  passed 
from  the  princely  form  of  di  Corsini — and 
Ella  was  a  widow  ! 
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CONCLUSION. 


1  hear  it,  and  I  do  not  shed  a  tear, 

Nor  feel  the  want  to  weep  ;  I  welcome  it — 

'Tis  good  news — 'tis  well  he's  dead  ! 

Sheridan  Knowles—The  Wrecker's  Daughter. 


A  year  had  passed  away,  and  the  castle  of 
Ereinfels  was  again  the  home  of  Ella  von  Lin- 
denberg.  Princess  di  Corsini.  Seated  once  more 
in  the  ancient  tapestry  chamber,  her  pale  coun- 
tenance, impressed  but  not  corroded  with  care, 
displayed  its  pensive  charms,  as  she  gazed 
meekly  on  the  couch  that  held  her  sleeping 
child.  Near  her  was  seated  the  Baroness  von 
Lindenberg.  As  she  bent  silently  over  her 
embroidery  frame,  and  proceeded  with  the 
monotonous  employ,  it  might  be  observed  that 
the  chastening  hand  of  care,   though  it   still 
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seemed  to  press  coldly  upon  her  faded  linea- 
ments, told  a  tale  of  patient  endurance,  rather 
than  of  deep  suffering. 

The  young  and  lovely  Constance  reclined 
on  a  low  couch ;  an  infant  not  more  than  six 
weeks  old  was  nestling  in  her  bosom.  The  res- 
ponsibihties  of  life  had  already  repressed  that 
joyous  spirit — had  plucked  the  rose  from  her 
cheek,  and  quenched  the  sharp  lustre  of  her 
dark  eyes  in  the  soft  dew  of  tenderness.  Her 
down  cast  glance  no  longer  sought  pleasure  in 
the  approving  gaze  of  others ;  she  found  it 
amply  in  that  placid  smile  of  her  new  born 
infant. 

What  a  change  a  few  short  months  had 
produced  in  her  !  A  young  mother  is  far  more 
happy  than  a  newly-made  bride.  The  object 
of  existence  is  changed ;  the  love  of  self  is 
merged  in  the  love  of  offspring ;  and  feminine 
devotion  has  assumed  the  purest  form  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  The  wild  exuberance  of  youth 
is  calmed  by  the  holy  aspect  of  that  newly 
created  being,  whose  body  and  soul  are  alike 
confided  to  the  ever- watching  care  of  a  tender 
mother. 

It  is  not  sadness — it  is  not  the  hard  duties 
and  sorrows  of  life — that  dim  the  brightest  eyes 
in  tears,  and  subdue  the  bloom  of  womanhood; 
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it  is  not  melancholy  tliat  checks  the  rising 
laugh,  or  imparts  additional  sweetness  to  the 
soft  inquiring  tones  of  the  voice ;  it  is  not  grief 
that  keeps  her  from  the  giddy  throng,  and 
sobers  down  each  sprightly  movement  with  a 
mellower  grace.  It  is  love — maternal  love. 
This  it  is  that  abstracts  her  from  all  which 
once  seemed  pleasure  in  her  sight — raising  her 
from  the  tumultuous  joys  of  earth  to  the  pure 
beatitude  of  Heaven — that  Heaven  to  which 
she  aspires  —  not  for  herself,  but  for  her 
child ! 

The  two  young  mothers  thus  dwelling  to- 
gether, formed  a  beautiful  and  touching  picture, 
j^onstance  might  be  compared  to  hope;  Ella, 
to  resignation.  The  one  had  already  suifered 
deeply;  the  other  trembled  with  the  appre- 
hension of  approaching  suffering.  Ella  had 
little  more  either  to  hope  or  to  endure.  Con- 
stance began  to  feel  that  human  felicity  is  too 
precarious  to  last;  and  at  the  full  chmax  of 
connubial  happiness,  she  looked  around  her, 
lest  adversity  might  be  stealing  over  the  bright 
prospect. 

A  hasty  foot  was  heard  upon  the  stairs.  A 
blush  of  expectancy  tinged  the  transparent 
cheek  of  Constance,  as,  pressing  her  babe  more 
closely  to  her  bosom,  she  sprang  towards  her 
husband. 
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"  Dear  Leopold" — she  exclaimed— but  the 
words  were  suspended  by  astonishment.  Von 
Lindenberg,  pale,  abstracted,  and  mournful, 
could  scarcely  exchange  the  fond  kiss  of  wel- 
come. He  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand; 
the  writing  was  strange;  the  post  mark  foreign. 

"  Speak— what  of  Albert  ? — My  brother — 
does  he  live  ?" 

There  was  a  momentary  pause — all  crovv^ded 
near  to  von  Lindenberg — and  the  eager  hand 
of  Constance  grasped  the  letter.  Ella  stood  a 
few  paces  behind  the  rest,  her  colour  faded  to 
that  marble  paleness  which  tells  the  tale  of 
intense  inward  feeling ;  but  no  word  of  inquiry 
or  conjecture  betrayed  the  interest  she  took  in 
the  contents  of  that  momentous  paper. 

'^  Forbear  Constance  !  be  patient  my  love — 
mother — dearest  mother — read—perhaps  you 
may  be  equal  to  the  task — I  am — powerless.^* 

As  he  spoke,  the  young  Baron  delivered  the 
following  epistle  to  his  revered  parent. 

Warsaw. 

"  Once  more  I  venture  to  intrude  myself  upon 
the  recollection  of  the  family  of  von  Linden- 
berg. But  my  name  alas  !  seems  destined  to 
be  linked  with  misfortune.  My  very  existence 
seems  fraught  with  calamity.  Hitherto  I  ap- 
pear  to   have   exerted   a   mysterious— a   fatal 
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influence  on  the  fortunes  of  othfers.  My 
friendship,  like  the  close  embrace  of  certain 
plants,  has  destroyed  that  to  which  it  has 
clung  most  tenaciously.  Albert,  the  chosen 
companion  of  my  heart — Albert — the  noble 
champion  of  liberty — the  generous  friend  who 
shared  my  principles,  my  dangers,  and  my 
success — Albert  is  slain.  One  by  one,  tlie 
brave  are  hewn  down,  as  they  rally  round  the 
fluttering  standard  of  independence.  Poland 
still  struggles  in  the  iron  fangs  of  despotism — 
still  lies  weltering  in  the  blood  of  her  dearest 
children,  and  her  noblest  friends.  The  voice 
of  freedom  sinks  into  lamentation,  and  widowed 
glory  weeps  o'er  the  reeking  trophies  of  vic- 
tory. Rosendahl  fell,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers. I  alone  closed  his  eyes — I  alone  fol- 
lowed his  dear  remains  to  the  grave.  His  last 
sigh,  breathed  on  my  bosom,  was  consecrated 
to  the  recollection  of  Austria,  and  of  those 
dear  ties  which  had  already  been  loosened,  if 
not  severed,  by  a  combination  of  fatal  circum- 
stances. By  his  desire,  I  write  to  acquaint 
you  with  his  fate.  Mourn  not  for  him — he 
died  like  a  hero.  Let  the  laurel  which  flou- 
rishes over  his  tomb,  be  sprinkled  with  tears 
of  sympathy,  not  of  bitterness.  He  came 
hither  to  defend  the  rights  of  an  oppressed 
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people ;  he  came  to  emancipate  the  victims  of 
arbitrary  powers  he  came  to  avenge— or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  He  has  perished !  Another 
name  is  added  to  the  glowing  records  of  his- 
tory ;  and  the  wailing  of  regret  is  silenced  by 
the  loud  blast  of  fame. 

"  My  turn  is  yet  to  come ;  but  it  is  inevitable. 
If  I  have  survived  the  fight  to-day,  it  is  but  to 
fall,  perhaps  more  gloriously,  in  that  of  to- 
morrow. There  are  cases  in  which  death  is 
the  soldier's  best  reward — the  recollection  of 
his  comrades  his  noblest  monument.  I  hasten 
to  court  the  laurel  crown, 

"  Adieu,  von  Lindenberg ;  may  all  happiness 
attend  yourself  and  family ;  and  as  you  walk 
by  the  calm  waters  of  the  lake — as,  linked  in 
the  tender  bonds  of  love,  you  taste  the  joys  of 
husband,  father,  and  of  friend — remember  that 
the  fierce  struggle  of  party  is  yet  undecided — 
that  the  strength  of  despotism  is  still  directed 
against  the  dearest  interests  of  Europe — that 
there  are  other  duties,  other  calls,  other  plea- 
sures, besides  those  you  now  enjoy.  Once 
more,  farewell. 

De  Florville.^' 

The  voice  of  Madame  von  Lindenberg  fal- 
tered, long  ere  she  concluded  her  painful  task. 
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There  was  a  hush — a  sob — of  pent  up  anguish. 
Constance  hung  on  the  bosom  of  her  husband, 
as  if  clinging  to  his  affection  for  comfort  and 
support.  Ella  calmly  raised  her  eyes  to  Hea- 
ven; and  her  lips  quivered  as  if  in  prayer. 
She  moved  towards  the  couch  wherein  her 
child  reposed  in  innocence  and  peace.  She 
knelt  by  its  side,  and  drew  the  light  drapery 
that  concealed  the  little  face  from  her  view. 
One  fairy  hand  protruded  amongst  the  snowy 
coverings.  She  kissed  it  fervently  in  silence 
and  in  thankfulness — feeling  that  she  still  pos- 
sessed a  priceless  treasure  in  this  world,  and  a 
boundless  hope  of  peace  in  the  next. 


THE    END. 
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